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\ E LARGER 
(UTH'S COMPAN 
New Features have been added which will greatly increase the 


amount of reading and the value of the fifty-two weekly issues 
of the 1911 volume. 


For the Boys 
Expert advice on football, base- 


ball, hunting, fishing —ideas for 
the young mechanic, etc. 


For the Girls 


Suggestions for the girl who must 
make her own way—for the girl 
at school or college. 


es 
For the Family 
Practical papers for housekeep- 
ers in town and country—ideas 
for making home more comfort- 
able, more attractive. 


“ONLY THE BEST” FOR 1911 


50 STAR ARTICLES—CONTRIBUTIONS TO USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
BY MEN AT THE LADDER’S TOP. 


300 CAPITAL STORIES— SERIAL STORIES, STORIES OF CHARACTER, 
ADVENTURE AND HEROISM. 


1000 UP-TO-DATE NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCOVERIES 





IN NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


2000 ONE-MINUTE STORIES— ANECDOTES, CHILDREN’S PAGE, EDI- 
TORIALS, MISCELLANY, ETC. 





All Remaining 1910 Issues FREE 





EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once cuts out and sends this 
HOW slip (or the name of this publication) with $1.75 for the fifty- 
two issues of The Youth’s Companion for 1911 will receive 
ALL THE REMAINING ISSUES FOR 1910, including the beauti- 
TO GET ful Holiday Numbers for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
THE COMPANION ART CALENDAR FOR 1911, lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold. T™ 24 
THEM Then The Youth’s Companion for the fifty-two issues of 191l1—a 
treasury of the best reading for every member of the family. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








“Awaiting an Opportunity” is the title of 


this handsome etching printed from pure cop- 
per plates, size 20x 27 inches. 























Our Offer—The above handsome etching will be sent postpaid, mailed in a strong tube, to anyone sending in one yearly subscription to Green’s Fruit 


Grower at 50 cents. Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MAYFLOWER DINNER SET. “Ye Colonial Shape.” 


PATTERN USED A HUNDREL YEARS AGO (REPRODUCED). 


Immortal Poem, “The Courtship of Miles Standish;” the most beautiful love 
remarked the beautiful Priscilla as she deftly wound the 


Decoration—The decorations are those characters from Longfellow’, 
What an inspiring lesson to every American 


story in American, history. The trimmings are in imperial blue. “Speak for yourself, John,” 
yarn from the hands of John Alden, who, deeply in love with her himself, was pressing the suit of his friend. 
is the story of these rugged pioneers. 

Description of the Mayflower Ware—The illustrations used in manufacturing the first-or original set of these dishes cost several thousand dollars. 
This ware is the celebrated “Sterling China” Ware. It is snowy white and very durable. The decorations are burned into the ware and will not wear 
off. This elegant thirty-five piece Mayflower dinner set will be sent to your address when complying with the conditions named below as follow: 

Our Offer: <A paid-in-advance subscription to January, 1914, and this 35-piece set of dishes for $3.75. N. B.—Do not let the fact that you live some 
distance from us hinder you from ordering this set as we are shipping these dishes by freight all over the United States. If your order is received before 
Dec. 30, we will mail you the handsome etching, “Awaiting an Opportunity,” as shown above on this page, securely packed in a strong tube. Size of picture 


20 x 27 inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER WILL KEEP YOU POSTED BETTER THAN ANY DOZEN OTHERS PUT TOGETHER, NOT ONLY ON FRUIT GROWING BUT ON MANY OTHER SUBJECTS. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


A Monthly Magazine for the Fruit Growing Farmer and His Family. 
CHARLES A. GREEN, 
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The above illustration, drawn by Gordon Grant for Green’s Fruit Grower, calls to mind / 
a trying occasion with the boy on the farm. The artist has graphically shown the hour in which the / 

farmer’s boy must decide whether he will stay upon the farm with his father and mother, following 
the plow and the harrow and gathering the fruit of the orchard and berryfield, or will pack his meager 
wardrobe and begin a new life in the big city. The face of the boy indicates indecision but ability to decide. The 
face of the mother expresses grief and solicitation, but a willingness to suffer if her boy, the hope of her life, shall 
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How many boys like this are deciding every year, every month, every day and hour whether to stay upon the farm or to go away and struggle 
for what seems to them to be a greater destiny? The writer has been a farmer’s boy and has been placed in precisely the same position in which 
He was born and brought up on a beautiful farm near Rochester, N. Y., where he lived until of legal age when 
the call came from the city and he obeyed the call, leaving the farm and a loved father and mother. Though he met with misfortune in the city, 


the experience he received there in the management of business was worth to him all that it cost, and it cost a small fortune. Let no farmer’s boy conclude that there is no oppor- 


tunity on the farm for a profitable and exalted vocation. There is opportunity on the farm, but in order to make the most of it the farmer’s boy needs special training. ‘Therefore 
I advise, where it is possible, that the boy take a course at an agricultural college, and if possible a short course at a business college. This is an age when the best thought of the 
country is turning to the farm and to farm life. The question is being asked, “since it is possible to make the farm twice as productive as at present, what is the best method of bring- 
ing about this desirable result?” I would not advise the boy to be satisfied to conduct farming in the ways of his father and grandfather for the days of such farming have passed. 














The Present Status and Future Pos- 
sibilities of Apple Growing 
in New England. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. H. Fay. 


When I first began to collect material 
for this subject, I hoped to obtain exact 
figures, to uphold my statements, and 
illustrate the points I want to make. 
But if there is any one thing that 
characterizes the farmer of New Eng- 
land, or any farmer for that matter, 
it is his indisposition to keep books; 
and it is very rarely that we find a 
farmer who knows, or can tell you just 
what a certain crop has cost him, or 
What his net profit is, if any; much 
less what his operations for the entire 
year have amounted to. Some of them 
know in a general way that they are 
making money, and appearances justify 
this conclusion. Their buildings are in 
better shape, they have a growing bank 
account, and there is an air of thrift 
about the place; but in almost every 
instance they have only a very vague 
idea of the actual cost, or even of the 
gross returns of their farm operations. 

I have found the average fruit grower 
very little better in this respect than 
the general farmer, although it takes 
@ more business-like man to make a 
Successful fruit grower, and they have 
as a rule adopted more business-like 
methods to their operations. But even 
among these men it has been next to 
Impossible to find one who can give 
you exact figures in regard to the initial 
Cost, running expense, and actual re- 
turns from the start on a given piece 
of apple orchard. Most of them have 
grown other crops among the trees 
which complicate the matter, so that 
they have not gone to the trouble to 
keep a strict account of the transaction 
from start to finish. 


When the. early settlers came to 
Massachusetts and Connecticut from 
England, they brought among other 
things, seeds of the apple tree, which 
they planted in the virgin soil of the 
new world. These seeds grew and 
thrived, enduring the hardships of the 
climate, better even than the Puritans 
did. For not so very many years after 
Boston was founded, we learn that a 
certain enterprising colonist had suc- 
ceeded so well, that about the year 
1670, he made 300 barrels of cider in 
one season. Nor is this especially re- 
markable, for, for nearly two hundred 
and fifty years the only practical use 
made of this excellent fruit was in the 
manufacture of cider and_ brandy. 
Cider was the first intoxicating liquor 
that was common in this country. 
Every farmer maintained his orchard 
solely for this purpose, excepting pos- 
sibly what few apples were made into 
pies, 

Propagation was almost entirely from 
seed at the first, and only later when 
the desirability of retaining and multi- 
plying the stock of some especially fine 
variety was felt, did grafting come into 
use. 

As the country became more densely 
populated, and public opinion became 
adverse to such wholesale drinking of 
cider; and as the fruit itself being of 
poor quality found no market as an 
article of diet; these old orchards were 
allowed to fall into decay without their 
places becoming filled again with plant- 
ings of younger trees; except in so far 
as natural seeding took place regardless 
of man’s attention. For in this favor- 
able region, apple trees are found 
growing wild in fence rows, pastures, 
and in out-of-the-way places every- 
where. These natural seedlings have 
supplied the decreasing want for cider, 
and in conjunction with the few trees 


of superior sorts that have been planted, 
and the seedlings which have been 
grafted, somehow the home demand for 
fruit has been supplied. This then was 
the condition in the average farm neigh- 
borhood a generation ago. 

Within the last fifty years, however, 
moderately sized orchards thave been 
planted by farmers who were far- 
sighted enough ‘to see that there was 
money in good fruit; and made the mis- 
take at the same time in thinking it 
could be grown without special atten- 
tion. Now that the modern pests are 
overrunning everything, many farmers 
are abandoning the apple tree to its 
fate; while the wide-awake, u»n-to-date 
men are taking care of their older trees, 
and planting new and larger orchards 
in anticipation of the future. 

The apple is, and always has been a 
fruit of the temperate zone. By envir- 
onment, breeding, and association, it is 
eminently adapted to a cool moderately 
moist climate. It has accompanied the 
civilized races westward around the 
world. It has been before the seat of 
learning a score of centuries, or more. 

The ‘“‘Apple Belt” of America extends 
from Nova Scotia on the east, to Michi- 
gan on the west, and as far south as 
the highlands of Tennessee. The heart 
of this belt is southern New England 
and New York state. Better fruit never 
grew than can be, and is grown in this 
section. 

Climatic conditions are largely re- 
sponsible for this. In the first place the 
apple requires a moderately humid at- 
mosphere to reach its highest develop- 
ment. Too much moisture tends to 
favor the development of scab, and 
other fungous diseases; but a moderate 
amount is conducive to sturdy tree 
growth. More marked than ‘either 
color of fruit, or growth of tree, is the 
superior quality of fruit grown in this 





climate; and it is needless to say, that 
we do get all the good qualities in 
the fruit grown here. Secondly, the 
apple tree is quite sensitive as to eleva- 
tion above sea level. Without excep- 
tion, all the great apple growing regions 
lie between 200 and 1000 feet eleva- 
tion above sea level. When you begin 
to get either much above, or below these 
points, the tree is seen to suffer in 
thrift, is short lived, and the fruit has 
poorer keeping qualities. The apple 
tree simply revels on the sunny hill- 
sides of New England—the climate is 
right, the altitude is right, and as I shall 
show you, the soil is right. Fruit of the 
best color, finest flavor, and longest 
keeping quality is grown on these high- 
er altitudes. 

New England has a great variety of 
soils, ranging from light sand shifting 
in the wind as on Cape Cod and a few 
other locations near the coast), to stiff 
retentive clays farther inland: large 
alluvial deposits in the river valleys, and 
some reclaimed bog or peat land. But 
the greater part of the soil formation 
is of Laurention origin, consisting of 
disintegrated granite, and other mater- 
ial reduced by the elements, aided by 
the great glacial age, when this area 
was at one time completely covered with 
ice. The nature of the rock origin 
makes these soils naturally rich in the 
elements of plant food; and they are 
considered as fairly strong soils. 

(Continued in Next Issue.) 





An Alabama editor who has no oc- 
casion to visit in Tennessee, anyhow, 
prints the foNowing: “A woman in a 
Tennessee town recently gave a ‘white 
elephant party,’ to which each of her 
eighteen guests was required to ‘bring 
something for which she had no use, 
but couldn’t well dispense with.’ Eleven 
of the eighteen brought their husbands,” 
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If I knew I Were to die to-morrow, nevertheless, I Would plant a tree to-day. 


—STEPHEN GIRARD, 





High Grade Orcharding. 

In planning for an orchard the most 
intense methods should be adopted, 
hence the entire land should be given 
up to trees, and to no other crop. Per- 
manent trees should be planted forty 
feet apart of the best standard varieties, 
such as Rhode Island Greening, Bald- 
win and Northern Spy, and the space 
interplanted at twenty-two feet each 
way with other and early bearing varie- 
ties that come into bearing very quickly 
and that after fifteen or twenty years, 
or when they begin to crowd upon the 
space needed by the permanent trees are 
to be taken out. The early bearing 
varieties are Duchess, Wealthy, Wag- 
ener, all valuable market kinds. This 
will give ninety trees to the acre, which 
under the best methods of culture 
should produce large profits. 

This country needs men of brains on 
the farm. The possibilities of produc- 
tion on the cheapest land known within 
150 miles of Boston or with their splen- 
did markets, is not yet comprehended 
or understood. 

The first principle to be applied in 
the improvement of the soil is that of 
tillage. Every time the plow or har- 
row is run through the soil plant food 
is made more available, hence, with 
some modifications, orchards should be 
tilled from the time the trees are plant- 
ed until they are a century old. 

Leguminous crops, such as clover, 
cowpeas and vetch, should be grown and 
plowed in annually. 

The great need of nearly all soil is 
humus to hold moisture that the plant 
food of which there is yet an abundance 
may be made available. 

The cultivation of an orchard should 
begin in the early spring and should 
be continued up to the middle of July, 
after which eight pounds of crimson 
clover and eight pounds of common red 
clover seed should be sown, to grow and 
cover the land for the balance of the 
season and through the winter.—George 
T. Powell, Columbia county, N. Y. 


A Successful Orchardist. 

Dr. I. H. Mayer, of Lancaster county, 
Pa., called at the office of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, accompanied by his wife. Dr. 
Mayer is traveling through the country 
with a view of investigating orchards, 
desiring to learn different methods of 
cultivation, pruning and general treat- 
ment. He is aware that there are many 
successful methods of orchard culture. 
Methods that may be_ successful on 
heavy clay soil may not be so successful 
on sandy or loamy soil. His method is 
to give clean and frequent cultivation 
and careful spraying, training the heads 
of the trees low. He has long been a 
subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
which he prizes highly. He has thirty- 
eight acres of apple trees and 4000 
peach trees. He has planted many 
varieties of apple, too many possibly 
for the best profit, but all are bearing 
well and are profitable. His most profit- 
able varieties are York Imperial, Black 
Twig, Winseap and Stayman’s Wine- 
sap. When he was told that at Green’s 
fruit farm we found it difficult to get 
help enough to pick our apples and 
other fruit, having so much other work 
to attend to, he said that he had no 
trouble of this kind. He thought he 
could get his apples picked if he had 
an orchard of double the present size. 
It is seldom that I have met so enthusi- 
astic a fruit grower as Dr. Mayer. He 
came to Rochester from Niagara Falls, 
passing through one of the large or- 
chard districts. He found some neglect- 
ed orchards and many that were receiv- 
ing careful attention. 


Pacific Slope Ways with Apples. 
The world can never have too many 


apples, says “Country Gentleman.” The 
ery of over-production is merely a 
recognition of inadequate’ shipping 


facilities, or of ignorant methods on the 
part of growers. The first of these is of 
sufficient importance to nequire separ- 
ate consideration. It is enough to say 
here that the railroads are eliminating 
this factor with remarkable rapidity. 
The second can be overcome only by 
wide-spread knowledge of proper meth- 
ods of handling. 


There are but two causes of serious 
trouble in transportation, and one— 
over-ripeness—is less grave in apples 
than in most other fruits. The second— 
decay—is the enemy whose attacks are 
constant, insidious and rapid. 

Diseases like the scab and the bitter- 
rot, which attack the growing apple, 
develop with marvelous quickness in 
transportation. Every farmer must learn 
that the time to fight these is before 
they begin. His quarrel is not with 
the railroad companies that have failed 
to cool his fruit below the danger point. 
On the contrary, his ill-humor should 
be vented on his own slip-shod methods 


The Lime-Sulphur Spray. 

This spray should be applied to the 
trees while the buds are dormant, pre- 
ferably during the months of February 
and March. To make fifty gallons of 
the spray mixture fifteen pounds of 
lime and fifteen pounds of sulphur are 
required. Many include fifteen pounds 
of salt, but recent experiments show 
that this adds no particular value. To 
prepare the mixture fresh stone lime 
should be slaked to a whitewash; then 
add the sulphur, which has been made 
into a paste by means of hot water. The 
mixture should then be stirred thor- 
oughly and boiled for two hours, when 
enough hot water should be added to 


bring the whole mixture up to fifty 
gallons. Best results will be had if the 
spray is used while hot. To prevent 


a clogging of the spray nozzle by 
particles of lime the mixture should be 
strained through a twenty mesh brass 
strainer or two thicknesses of gunny 
sacking before being poured into the 
spray tank. The liquid should be ap- 
plied to the trees under high pressure, 
so as to give a finely divided spray, and 
all the parts of the trunk and limbs 
should be reached. 


Michigan Orchards. 
There are in the state of Michigan 
300,000 acres of apple orchards. They 
ought to produce 15,000,000 barrels per 








The above photograph was taken in the orchard of Geo. W. Turner of Indiana from trees shipped him 


from Rochester, N. 
Transparent 


. The upper picture at the left shows Red Bietingheimer and to the right Yellow 
The lower picture was taken from a tree of Red Bietingheimer. 





of spraying; for spraying—like the poor 
—ye have always with you; a truth 
raisers are slow to accept. The remedy, 
then, for diseases of growth lies in the 
hands of the grower. 


Fruit Tree Culture. 

The question is frequently asked, Do 
fruit trees do well in sandy soil? That 
depends upon circumstances. If there 
is no subsoil of clay or other material, 
then there is a small chance of a suc- 
cessful orchard on.sandy land. A sandy 
loam, however, is often good for 
peaches; other fruits will frequently 
thrive in such places. In some localities 
in the Mississippi valley the finest 
peaches are grown upon sandy loam 
soils where there is not too much damp- 
ness and moisture. No fruit tree for 
that matter should have its feet wet 
all the time. 

Farmers who do not intend to Bell 
fruit should not set out too much land 
in orchards. Trees need attention and 
they need it just when everything else 
needs it. It would be easy sailing if the 
trees could be fixed up during the fall 
and winter months to bear the next 
summer, but nature does not provide for 
that. To neglect an orchard is a down- 
right insult to Mother Nature and that 
is why no farmer should bite out a 
bigger bit of orchard land than he can 
swallow conveniently. 


year and 80 per cent. owght to be No. 1 
stock; but as a matter of fact, we have 
never produced over 8,000,000 barrels 
and not over 1,000,000 barrels have been 
No. 1 stock, or what would be equal to 
3,000,000 boxes; whereas we ought to 
produce at least 20,000,000 boxes of No. 
1 apples every year, says “Fruit Belt.” 

In order to eliminate this defect and 
conserve this great loss, we are advocat- 
ing that Michigan shall do as Kansas 
has already done—make every county 
poor farm an experimental and demon- 
strating farm where the whole commun- 
ity will have the benefit of the most 
modern methods not only in fruit grow- 
ing, but in stock raising as well. We 
are advocating that the state horti- 
cultural societies shall use their $23,000, 
which is now invested in stocks and 
bonds and Texas peach orchards, in 
Michigan orchards, so that the people 
of Michigan will have the benefit of it. 


The Cherry. 

The cherry tree needs a dry but 
rich and deep soil, with enough potash 
to supply the enormous demand to 
ripen its crops of seeds and stones. The 
cherry itself is mainly water. To make 
cherries profitable it requires something 
more than to grow them. A large 
amount of cheap help must be near 
at hand. One must also be situated near 
a market, canning factory or station to 


ship the fruit. The fruit must be picked 
dry and all imperfect specimens thrown 
out. Unripe cherries will not bear trans- 
portation as well as ripe ones, hence 
they must not be picked too soon. When 
all the conditions are favorable there 
is no crop that pays better and in gsea- 
sons of scarcity gives a larger profit per 
acre. 


Keeping Apples. 

Various means are resorted to for 
keeping apples until late in the spring 
so they will retain their freshness, 
Some fruit growers pack them in dry 
sand in barrels placing about six inches 
of dry sand in the bottom, then a layer 
of apples and so on until the barre! 
is full, then head it up and bury the 
barrels. The apples keep well when 
packed in this way, come out in good 
condition but lose their flavor after they 
are exposed to the air. Another method 
is to gather sawdust and kiln dry it. 
Fill a barrel with sawdust and apples 
the same as with sand. When packed 
in this way the apples partake of the 
wood flavor, especially if pine sawdust 
is used, and this proves a serious draw- 
back to their sale in the spring. The 
apples that keep the best and give the 
best satisfaction are those put into bar- 
rels with no filling whatever, the bar- 
rels headed up and buried in a dry soil. 
This method has much merit and can 
be strongly recommended. The apples 
keep their freshness and flavor and do 
not burst as do those packed in sand. 
None but good, sound fruit should be 
selected. Baldwins, Greenings and Rus- 
sets prove the most satisfactory keepers. 


Apples and Pears. 


Mr. Field said he would stick to the 
old tried varieties, Northern Spy, Bald- 
win, Hubbardston. It was said that the 
Ben Davis is a better apple in Missouri 
than in Michigan. Mr. Symes had al- 
ways been able to dispose of Ben Davis, 
it was a profitable apple for him. Ed- 
mund Manly recommended the cultiva- 
tion of the following varieties, North- 
ern Spy, Greening, Baldwin, and Tall- 
man Sweet, also the Jonathan, but the 
Spy held first place. -Mr. McNett said 
sweet apples were growing in favor. 

Mr. Jacobs had used carbonate of 
copper and ammonia on pears with good 
results. Anjou was a slow grower and 
not as subject to blight as some other 
varieties. Bartlett was the most popu- 
lar pear; this variety was comparatively 
free from scab, but was somewhat sub- 
ject to blight. He said there were ten 
plum trees yearly planted around Sparta 
to one pear tree. Mr. Jacobs would 
set Duchess, Anjou, Bartlett and 
Kieffer. He never buys of agents but 
sends direct to‘ some reliable nursery. 
The Seckel is the standard of excllence; 
second, Flemish Beauty; third, Anjou. 
Clapp’s Favorite is an excellent variety 
but apt to rot at the core, unless gath- 
ered early. The president recommended 
Clapp’s Favorite, Flemish Beauty, some 
Bartletts and a few Kieffers, they being 
good both in color and keeping quali- 
ties. He thought the K‘effer had come 
to stay. The Anjou was good for late 
fruit, also the Lawrence, a lemon yellow 
variety. 


Marketing Pears. 

It is a painful fact to record that 
the major part of the fruit sent to the 
New York market arrives in bad order, 
and, in most cases, this is the fault of 
the grower, says the “Country Gentle- 
man.” One of the partners of a large 
fruit and commission house recently in- 
formed me that at least three-quarters 
of the pears consigned to their house 
arrived in a damaged condition. As a 
matter of course, such fruit has to be 
sold for much less than if some care is 
taken in selecting the barrels, and in 
assorting and packing in such a way 
that the pears are not injured by being 
shaken about on the way to market. 

Fruit does not differ from other 
articles of merchandise; its good ap- 
pearance goes a great way, and “covers 
a multitude of sins.”” Choice specimens 
should not be placed on the top of the 
barrel; for purchasers usually “empty 
packages,” and if the fruit grows small- 
er in size and inferior in quality as the 
bottom is neared, every one knows to 
what decision the buyer will come. 


‘That brand will not be sought for by 


the same person a second time. On the 
contrary, if the fruit is uniform in size 
throughout the barrel, not only is the 
same brand bought again, but as it be- 
comes: known in the market it will al- 
ways command the highest price, and 
will Sell readily, when the same kind 
of fruit carelessly packed is compara- 
tively worthless. 





The Rat Nuisance.—The government 
estimates that rats alone do damage to 
crops, grains, food and other things 
to the amount of $100,000,000 a year. 


“There is but one crime in this coun- 
try and that is failure.’”—Louis Mann, 
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Fruit Observations in Ohio. - 

During the past few weeks I have 
visited some of the fruit sections of 
Ohio and had the opportunity to care- 
fully examine some of the orchards that 
are of note in the horticultural world. 
Ohio is a good state for growing fruits 
of various kinds, but chiefly the apple. 
At the state fair, where I was judging 
the fruit exhibits, there was a fair dis- 
play of apples, although this has been 
a very disastrous year for nearly all 
kinds of fruits, owing to untimely cold 
spells in springtime. The leading variety 
was Rome Beauty, which had its place 
of origin in the southern part, near 
the Ohio river. It was from there that 
the main part of the apples came and 
this variety led them all in quantity 
and general attractiveness. Lawrence 
county seems to be in the center of 
this apple belt and there are a few 
growers there who are very progressive 
in their manner of packing as well as 
growing choice apples. Spraying by the 
most advanced methods and no pains 
is spared to grade and pack in the 
most honest manner. The returns for 
apples sold are proof of the profit in 
doing things this way. 
of time and not in that section I did 
not visit the orchards there. 

One new variety of winter apple that 
originated in Lawrence county as an 
accidental seedling is well worthy of 
extensive trial. It is the Ensee. It is 
from medium to large in size, roundish 
oblate, striped and splashed with bright 
red, of good quality, being subacid and 
pleasant in flavor, keeps well and is an 
all round good apple, including a hardy 
and productive tree. 

In the northern part of Ohio there 
was a very good fruit crop and I saw 
apples, peaches, pears and plums in 
abundance there. In several orchards 
along the historic Maumee river I saw 
some of the best fruit crops one would 
want to see. The soil is rich and level 
but well drained. Good corn and other 
farm crops are grown there beside or- 
chards. The Rhode Island Greening 
and Baldwin are grown extensively, 
and seemingly, with as good results as 
in western New York. But I never saw 
better Grimes and Jonathan trees nor 
holding better crops that in these or- 
chards. Oldenburg, Wealthy, and Yel- 
low Transparent were being grown as 
filers to some extent and with good 
results. 

One thing that pleased me was the 
method of sending fruit to market by 
the Farnsworth Brothers at Waterville. 
They had a special car of their own 
on a cross-country trolley road con- 
spicuously lettered “Farnsworth Special 
Fruit Car.” Each day it was loaded 
and at night a trusty man was put in 
charge of it, who went with it along 


the road, delivering fruit along the 
line to various appointed agents and 
customers; and by morning he was 


back home with it ready to be reloaded. 
There was little cost and almost no 
damage in the handling and no mis- 
takes made by careless men on the 
road. This could be done in many 
more cases. 

A Famous Orchard. 

But the famous Vergon apple or- 
chard at Delaware, Ohio, was the most 
interesting place visited, because of its 
being grown by the grass mulch 
method. There are about fifty acres 
in it and most of the trees are twenty- 
five to thirty-five years old. They were 
set thirty to forty feet apart and are 
now crowding and need to be farther 
apart. The trees are in grass, which is 
usually mowed twice each summer and 
allowed to lie on the ground and rot. 
This is the same plan followed in the 
Hitchings orchard in New York. The 
land is ordinary clay loam and is good 
Soil for ordinary farming. There were 
almost no apples on the trees this year, 
because of the late frosts that pre- 
Vailed last spring. But the trees looked 
healthy and thrifty and there is no 
doubting the statements of Mr. Vergon 
about the crops that they have borne 
for many years past. However, I think 
that it would pay to scatter several car 
loads of coarse manure from the stock- 
yards on the soil as a top dressing. 
It would not be costly and the trees 
and fruit would maintain their vigor, 
Productiveness and fine quality for 
Many years to come. 

My next visit was at the state ex- 


As I was short. 





periment station at Wooster. The 
horticultural department is under the 
able supervision of Mr. J. W. Green. 
He has been long in charge of it and 
all that has been done at this station 
is of his planning, for it has been 
located at Wooster less than twenty 
years. During the short time that I 
had to spend at the station I could not 
more than take a glance at things, but 
I did get to examine the apple or- 
chards. They have been cared for by 
the grass mulch method almost entirely. 
There has been no attempt at making 
a commercial orchard but to test the 
different varieties and methods of treat- 
ment. The oldest trees are seventeen 
years from planting and are in splendid 
condition. It seemed to be a great con- 
tradiction to old ideas to see big lusty 
apple trees standing in grass with ap- 
ples lying on the soft, green carpet. 
I did not see a wormy one and almost 
none that were scabby. The grass had 
been mown and some straw and coarse 
manure spread on the ground under 
the branches of the trees. This had 
kept the growth vigorous. Spraying 
had kept down the insects and fungus 
diseases but there was frequent evi- 
dence of russeting the fruit and a 
little scorching of the foliage by too 
strong bordeaux mixture. The newly 
discovered lime-sulphur and iron sul- 
phate remedy is to take its place. Mr. 
Green has decided to apply coarse 
manure to the older orchard at least. 

There is a set of experiments being 
made by treating parts of the same 
rows of the same varieties of apple 
trees in three different ways: by clean 
cultivation combined with cover crops, 
in grass with hoed patches about the 
trees, and in grass cut and mulched 
about the trees. The latter showed de- 
cidedly the best results up to date, 
which is eight years from planting. 
What the final result will be is to be 
determined but there is every reason 
to believe, from present indications, 
that the grass mulch plan will prove 
the cheaper and the better every other 
way. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Prof. H. E: Van Deman: In a re- 
cent number of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
in answer to a letter written to you 
by Mr. C. J. Campbell, regarding land 
in the Everglades purchased by him 
from this company, you discuss drain- 
age, crops and soil fertility of this 
region. That the Everglade soil though 
black is not rich, that it is made up 
almost entirely of decomposed vegeta- 
tion mixed with sand and that ordinary 
farm crops will not do well on muck 
soil, unless heavily fertilized. 

Is it a fact that the state of Florida 
has contracted with the Furst-Clark 
Construction Company, of Baltimore, 
Md., for 184 miles of canals to be built 
within three years from last July, from 
Lake Okeechobee to the Atlantic ocean? 
Has not the state of Florida already 
finished nearly fifty miles more of such 
canals? Are not Mr. Waldin, Mr. 
March, Mr. Worley, Mr. Smoak and a 
great many other farmers actually get- 
ting large annual yields of tomatoes, 
egg-plant, beans, peppers and many 
other vegetables on muck soil near 
Miami? 

Is it not a fact that the Musa Isle 
grove, near Miami, and other large 
groves of both grape fruit and oranges, 
show that-these fruits are grown suc- 
cessfully on muck soil? Is it not a fact 
that several analyses made by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture of samples 
of. muck, show that Everglade muck 
averages over $6.00 worth of nitrogen 
to the ton, at the current market price 
of nitrogen as bought in commercial 
fertilizers? Do you not know that the 
decomposed vegetation you speak of is 
largely decayed aquatic plants of nitro-. 
gen fixing properties?—-George A. Pad- 
dock, Pres. Florida Fruit Lands Co. 

Reply: I am not surprised that the 
land speculators of the Everglade 
region of Florida are hitting back at 
my statements of the way they are 
booming their schemes and inducing 
inexperienced people from the north to 
invest in the land. In reply to the 
specific questions asked I have the fol- 
lowing to say: 

The state of Florida has dug several 
canals a distance back from the east 
coast into the Everglade region and I 





contract to be dug. 


an experimnent of doubtful value in 
comparison with their cost. I have 
seen some of these canals and a trifle 
of their effects. 

I have been on the farm of Mr. 
Waldin and several other truck and 
fruit growers whose land is on the 
edge of the Everglades, as is that of 
my own, and know something of what 
has been done. In the winter time, 
which is the dry season, the water of 
the Everglades goes down to a consid- 
erable extent and vegetables are grown 
and harvested before the spring rains 
bring up the water level. But when 
that time comes all is given up until 
the next recession of the water the fol- 
lowing winter. These annual efforts 
to grow crops on the wet land are 
costly and often do not repay the ex- 
pense of fertilizers and labor. We 
never attempt it ourselves on our own 
land although something is made from 


tomatoes, beans, etc., in some cases, 
but not always, let the reader be as- 
sured. The best results with truck 


crops are on hammock land, which is 


always above the water level and 
naturally covered with a growth of 
hard wood and tropical vines and 


undergrowth. What the drainage canals 
will do in the way of making the flooded 
lands permanently available for culture 
no one Knows as yet. Mr. Waldin has 
diked in a small tract of the black 
muck land and was putting in a pump 
at considerable cost when I was there 
last May to test the practicability of 
the attempt. He has grown about all 
his vegetables and all his fruit on the 
high land and the same is true of the 
other growers in the same region. All 
that has been done on Musa Isle 
the way of trucking and growing citrus 
fruits, etc., has been on hammock land 
and not on low, black muck, as every- 
one knows who has examined the, plant- 
ings there. pig 
What the chemical analysis of Ever- 
glade muck may reveal in its nitrogen 


“content when it comes to growing vege- 


tables in it there must be added from 
fertilizer sacks large quantities of plant 
food, in the way of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash. The two latter are 
almost entirely wanting in the muck, 
naturally. 

To sum up this case of the Everglade 
land boomers, I have nothing to retract 
that I have said, but rather to add more 
of the same kind to it. These financial 
speculators get the land for a trifle, as 
I know from the best of authority, and 
sell it to their customers at wonder- 
ful advances. They take no risks what- 
ever in the deal but saddle onto the 
purchaser the whole burden of chances 
which are great. This sort of adventure 
will hurt Florida or any other place. 


T. H. R., of Washington, D. C., wants 
to know about filbert culture and the 
blight that affects the bushes. 

Reply: The culture of this nut has 
been tested in about all parts of the 
country and usually with unsatisfactory 
results, largely because of blight. This 
is a disease that affects the bark and 
tender wood and causes the branches 
to die. It is much worse in some sec- 
tions than in others put in a general 
way it may be said to prevail all over 
the eastern, central and southern states. 
And some varieties of the filbert are 
more -subject to the disease than others. 
It would seem reasonable to expect our 
native hazels, of which we have three 
species in America, to be similarly af- 
fected, but they are not, so far as I 
know. The filberts are surely the hazels 
of Europe. 

There are a few filbert bushes grow- 
ing in the east and north that seem 
to be fairly successful but they are 
generally young or few and far between. 
On the Pacific coast the filberts are all 
quite successful, so far as I have seen 
or heard of them. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington they seem perfectly at home 
and I have seen the bushes loaded with 
perfect nuts. 


Do you grow the Paragon chestnut? 
What is your opinion of its merits or 
demerits?—A. H. Homburg, Md. 

Reply: The Paragon chestnut is one 
of the best of all the improved varieties. 
It is hardy in tree and very productive. 
The nuts are large but not of so rich 
a flavor as the wild chestnuts. There 
are vgry few of the nurseries that take 
the trouble to propagate the trees by 
grafting and have them for sale. It is 
a difficult tree to propagate in this way. 
However, the trees are well worth 
planting. 





A subscriber wants to buy cheap land 
in Michigan, at say $15 per acre. What 
do you advise him? 

Reply: If the intention is to grow 
fruit there are ample opportunities to 
purchase good land in northern Michi- 


do not doubt that more miles are under 
I think this has 
done a little good and that more will 
be done by these canals but it is yet 


in *timber is to be avoided, because 








_The above two photographs represent scenes in 
picking and sorting peaches and apples in a western 
New York orchard near Rochester. 


gan at reasonable prices. I have been 
spending a part of the past summer 
and fall in that region and have often 
been there during the last forty years. 
There is an increasing interest and in- 
vestments in the fruit business there 
and I think the climate and soil are good 
fcr it. But there are sections where 
one or both are not good. In close 
proximity to Lake Michigan are the 
best chances to be found. The region 
about St. Joe and South Haven have 
long been famous, but far north of 
there the conditions are fully as good 
and the land is much cheaper. The 
hard wood land is the best and that 
which was naturally covered with pine 
it is 





poor. 

About Crystal Lake and Frankfort 
are some of the most desirable locations 
for peaches, apples, cherries and ber- - 
ries that I have seen. All of these fruits 
are almost sure to yield. annual crops 
there. The Petosky and Charlevoix 
regions, which are farther north, are 
also good. The shipping facilities by 
water and rail are good from all these 
regions. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman: Is there an 
English walnut and a sweet chestnut, 
also a pecan that would grow in my 
state (Missouri), near St. Louis?—0Otto 
H. Albers, Mo. 

Reply: There are varieties of ail the 
nut trees named that will succeed about 
St. Louis and some are now growing 
there, although only a few. The wal- 
nut is the most difficult to grow, because 
of the severe and sudden change of 
climate. As yet there has been almost 
no attempt to produce grafted walnut 
trees for sale of the hardy kinds, and 
therefore, there have been almost no 
tests made of their endurance. This 
will soon be changed. Seedlings are too 
uncertain to be worth planting. The 
chestnut is well suited to the climate of 
Missouri, as I know by having seen the 
trees growing and bearing well from 
St. Louis to Kansas City. The best 
variety that I know is the Rochester, 
which is in full bearing near Alton, 
Illinois. The tree is very thrifty and 
productive and the nuts are large and 
well flavored. It is thought by some 
to be a pure American seedling but 
this is uncertain. Whatever may be 
its parentage it is well worth planting. 
All chestnut trees prefer a sandstone 
or shaley soil and to not thrive well 
in limestone soil. 

There are hardy pecan trees but the 
most of them have small nuts and are 
not easy to crack and extract the meats, 
But a few very good ones have been 
found and they will appear for sale in 
due time. 


Is there a good chance to build up 
a local demand for home made canned 
fruit—peaches, cherries, pears? What 
suggestions can you make? 

Reply: There is no doubt of there 
being many good opportunities for can- 
ning fruits on the farms in a small way 
with good profit, and vegetables as well. 
No doubt the big canning factories can 
and do put up their goods very cheap- 
ly by the use of improved machinery 
but the small home cannery can be run 
at small cost, especially in the matter 
of saving fruit that is not marketable 
and vegetables grown at home. They 
have the advantage, also, of being per- 
fectly fresh and undamaged by ship- 
ping. There are thousands of such lit- 
tle canneries now running and where 
properly managed they pay well. The 
output can be sold at fair prices to local 
dealers or to consumers, thus avoiding 
the extra expenses of profits to different 


middlemen. AE g 9 As 


Wise to resolve and patient to per- 
form.—Alexander Pope, 
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The Cranberry Gatherers. 

Next to hay making, cranberry pick- 
ing is the most picturesque of rural 
employments; and it is one of the best 
paid. Grown-up pickers, near our 
native town, in Massachusetts, have 
been known to earn $4 a day, and $3 
is quite common. Even boys and girls 
have earned $2 a day; and this indus- 
try furnishes the poor children of the 
region around Cope Cod with an easy 
means of picking up a few dollars in 
the cranberry season. In some towns 
the schools are dismissed to allow the 
pupils to add to their little stock of 
money by joining the cranberry gath- 
erers. All nations join in this occupa- 
tion; but the special work of prepar- 
ing the ground for the cranberries 
(which is technically called “making 
a bog’) has lately fallen much into 
the hands of the Finlanders, who have 
migrated from their own swampy land 
to dig in ours. They are among the 
latest of all men to come to our great 
banquet of labor and opportunity for 
the ‘human race, and are becoming ac- 
customed to their new surroundings. 
The English and Irish glass-workers 
of Sandwich, also, and the iron-work- 
ers of Plymouth, when deprived of 
their occupations, devote themselves 
and their families to this industry so 
long as it lasts. 

They sally forth in great wagons and 
drive in the morning to the cranberry 
meadow, where young and old, men and 
women, boys and girls, work together 
as long as daylight lasts, or until the 
falling dew makes the vines too wet. 
The village cooper having made the 
barrels needed for the crop, these also 
are sent out in great horse-loads to 
the “cranberry house,” built beside the 
brook or ditch that floods the bog, 
where the fruit is sifted (‘‘screened’’), 
sorted, barreled and made ready for the 
New York or Boston market. The 
purchaser comes to the farmer and 
buys them on the spot; they are carted 
to the nearest station on the Old Colony 
railroad, whence they go, by the hun- 
dred barrels, to the dealers that sell 
them at retail. 

The “scholar in politics’ has been 
the text for many discourses; the 
scholar in cranberries also has a his- 
tory. There was a mathematical tutor 
at one of the universities who exchanged 
roots and surds, X and Y, for the 
problems of bog-making and cranberry 
cultivation a few years ago. He gave 
to his new work the same learning, 
application and induction that he gave 
to the sciences, and now he has the 
best cranberry meadows in Plymouth 
county, and his yearly income is count- 
ed by thousands of dollars; while his 
property—formerly worthless swamps 
in the Plymouth woods, between Bill- 
ington Sea and Bloody Pond—is now 
rated at tens of thousands for taxation. 
He has not made “two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before,” but he 
has witched forth from the unpro- 
ductive bog and “shakerbed” hundreds 
of barrels of Cape cranberries, more 
than making good the old saw: 

When house and lands are gone and 

spent 

Then learning is most excellent. 


Our Most Popular Tuber. 

Potato is but the English way of 
pronouncing batata. The first Euro- 
pean knowledge of it appears to be 
traceable to Cuba, San Domingo, or 
some of the neighboring isles at the 
time they were discovered by Columbus, 
1492, ete. Taking Washington Irving’s 
inspection of Navarette’s materials as 
reliable, Columbus knew the potato— 
the battata. 

In 1596 the first potato was planted 
in England, in Holborn, about the time 
that Sir Walter Raleigh was planting 
the first Irish potato at Youghai, near 
Cork. For two centuries the potato 
continued as a _ botanical curiosity. 
When first eaten it was a delicacy, 
sometimes roasted and steeped in sack, 
or baked with marrow and spices or 
preserved and candied. 

Potatoes were not planted anywhere 
in Scotland, in the open field, till about 
the year 1728, when Thomas Prentice, 
a day laborer, first made the experi- 
ment in the parish of Kilsyth. The 
trial was so successful that his ex- 
ample was soon followed by several of 
his neighbors, but it was some time 
before any of the produce thus raised 


was exposed to _ sale. Prentice, at 
length, ventured into the market with 
his potato crop; and by persevering in 
this branch of industry for several 
years, accumulated about £200, which 
he sunk in double interest; and with 
this to live on, he retired to Edinburgh, 
where he died at the advanced age of 
eighty-six, in 1792. A curious monu- 
ment has recently been discovered in 
the dense undergrowth of the so-called 
Brandhai,. in the upper Hartz. It is 
a granite block about seven feet hig 
resting on a stone pedestal, and on an 
iron tablet attached to it is the follow- 
ing inscription: “Here, in the year 
1747, the first trials were made with 
the cultivation of the potato.” The 
German peasant at the time did not 
take kindly to the potato plant on its 
introduction to the country. It had, 
however, a great friend in the King, 
Frederick II,who was convinced of its 
value, but who was obliged to use 
forcible measures to get the people of 
Pomerania and Silesia to plant it. The 
action of the Hartzers in voluntarily 
adopting the plant was evidently 
thought worthy of a memorial. 

The potato searcity is now a question 
which finds varied solution, the most 
incredible thing being the reduction 
of the potato area in this country, due 
to more profitable crops. The estab- 
lishment of beet sugar factories in the 
west has impaired the potato culture, 
while in Texas the farmers have had 
such poor success with the vegetable 
that they are returning to cotton plant- 
ing. Considering the present import- 
ance of this vegetable, it is wonderful 
how the world in former times got on 
without it. 

Two persons in the United States are 
aware of the demand, and the great 
extent of the market that can be found 
for the product known as potato flour, 
which is simply the dry, evaporated 
plup of the ordinary tuber, the whiter 
and more free from black specks the 
better. It is used for sizing and other 
manufacturing purposes, and with the 
aid of precipitation and acid is con- 
verted into starch. In Europe, it meets 
a large and increasing demand, in its 
primitive state, as potato flour, and 
years ago, in Lancashire alone 20,000 
tons was annually sold, and as many 
more would have been taken if put 
into the market. When calcined, it is 
largely used for silk-dressing and other 
purposes. 

The potato is mentioned in print in 
Foote’s prologue to the Minor, written 
thus in London a century and a half 
ago: 

“Bread, greens, 

of mutton, 

And sure a better table ne’er was 

put on.” 

The first reference we have found 
in America is in the unpublished record 
of James Somerville’s visit to Mount 
Vernon, soon after the Revolution, 
where they were under culture. 


potatoes and a leg 





Peach Growing. 

Peaches need a reasonably loose soil 
and will not thrive if grown in sod, for 
any considerable length of time. The 
soil should be prepared in good tilth 
by plowing and harrowing. Peaches 
are so often injured by severe cold, that 
in a majority of cases spring planting 
is preferable to fall, but it is an item 
to make all the preparation possible in 
advance so that at the first favorable 
opportunity in the spring the planting 
can be done. 

With peaches nearly or quite all of 
the pruning should be done in the 
spring. There is so much risk of the 
new growth being killed, and, of course, 
will need to be cut out in the spring, 
that it is best to defer the pruning 
until reasonably early in the spring. The 
peach needs severe pruning annually— 
from one-third to one-half of the new 
growth should be cut out. This will 
aid materially in securing a better qual- 
ity of fruit. 

Sweet and Sour Apples.—W. J. 
McAllister asks whether sweet apples 
require more or less sugar to preserve 





them when made into apple  but- 
ter than sour apples. I cannot say posi- 
tively but my impression is that in 


order to preserve the product the sweet 
apples might require as much sugar 
as the sour apples. Some people might 
prefer apple butter from sweet apples, 
others from sour apples.—C. A. G. 


Buying Big Orchards in Western New 
York. 

One Orleans county farmer, about 
four miles from this village, says he 
has refused $9000 for his crop of 3000 
barrels of fruit, and the pockets of 
many orchardists will be well filled 
again this fall. The fruit crop is the 
mainstay of most Orleans county farm- 
ers, says “‘Democrat and Chronicle.” 

A report is in circulation here that 
a syndicate of Wall street financiers 
is to buy up most of the better Orleans 
farms with large orchards as an invest- 
ment. Representatives of the syndi- 
eate, it is,said, have taken options on 
several large farms. Orchard land at 
the present time is valued at $400 an 
acre, whereas unset adjoining property 
ranges from $75 to $100 an acre. 

The soil throughout Orleans county, 
and the atmosphere, which is said to 
be affected by the great water chain 
of Lake Erie, Niagara river, Niagara 
falls and Lake Ontario, have proved 
particularly well adapted to producing 
fruit recognized as having the accept- 
able color, size and flavor. 

Some farmers are experimenting in 
packing their first quality fruit in boxes 
holding about one-third of a _ barrel. 
The fruit is graded and put up wrapped 
in tissue paper. 

The high prices paid by the buyers 
for barreled stock is causing the price 
of cider apples and dryers to advance, 
and these by-products of the apple 
market may advance, owing to the 
small crop in the southern and western 
states where apples are grown. The 
increasing demand for western New 
York apples in London, Paris, and other 
foreign markets, as well as in the mar- 
kets of the larger cities of the United 
States, is said to be responsible for 
the placing of much of the better qual- 
ity of fruit in the chemical cold storages 
here as soon as the fruit is taken from 
the trees. Many farmers have learned 
from experience that fruit put in cold 
storage as soon as possible after being 
picked keeps better and brings a higher 
price when shipped after the bulk of 
the poorer fruit has been cleaned up 
on the market. 

The efforts of the various fruit grow- 
ers’ associations to induce the orchard- 
ists to be more careful in the selection 
of their fruit for barreling, and in 
grading and marketing each size and 
quality of fruit according to the stand- 
ards established, has resulted in causing 
foreign buyers to recognize that Orleans 
county fruit, when honestly packed and 
shipped, is not to be duplicated any- 
where in the United States. 

The output of the Orleans county 
orchards this fall is estimated to be 
about the normal crop, although in 
some _ sections certain varieties are 
smaller yielders and the stock small in 
size. 





The Growth of an Evil and a Cure. 

In the early days of the fruit trade, 
each city and town sold its local grown 
fruits and berries, and the farmers 
used any kind of package at hand to 
bring them to market; prices being, 
fixed by judgment of dealer and con- 
sumer as to quality and _ estimated 
quantity. As the demand increased the 
commission merchants, aided by the 
improved facilities for transportation, 
were able to reach out to larger sources 
of supply, until at the present time 
there is hardly a state in the Union 
that does not ship some of its products 
of the farm to most of the large centers 
in the country. 

Barrels, crates and baskets have been 
made during this period of evolution to 
suit different requirements; and al- 
though dry measure is a recognized 
standard, there are but few states that 
compel its use—consequently the vari- 
ety of sized packages creates confusion 
of values that is deplorable. 

The only reform of this ¢€vil must 
come through national legislation, 
which can only be brought about by 
united action; and the local standards 
of the present must give way to the 
general demand for uniformity. The 
fate of the Lafean bill and the Boston 
Fruit and Produce Exchange or Lodge- 
Peters bill, as it was called, at the last 
session of Congress, shows how little 
the average legislator considers the de- 
mands of business men; and it is net 
hard to find the cause, as these were 
the first weight and measure proposi- 
tions presented for them to consider 
in over thirty years. 

We must show them by the force of 
organized appeal that its importance is 
far greater than the political bugbear 
of state rights; and I feel sure that 
the granges throughout the country 
will add their strength to ours, forcing 
recognition and probable action dur- 
ing the coming session.—Arthur T. 
Cumings, President Boston Fruit and 
Produce Exchange. 





And some people never appreciate 
a rose until they encounter the thorn. 





Grapes or Thorns. 


We must not hope to be mowers 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 

Until we have first been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with tears, 


It is not just as we take it, 
This mystical world of ours, 
Life’s field will yield as we make it 
A harvest of thorns or flowers. * 
—Alice Cary, 





If all the seas were one 
What a great sea that woul be! 
And if all the trees were one tree, 
What a great tree that would be! 
And if all the axes were one ax, 
What a-great ax that would be! 
And if all the men were one man, 
What a great man that would be! 
And if the great man took the great ax, 
And cut down the great tree, 
And let it fall into the great sea 
What a great splash that would be! 
—An Old Rhyme, 
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A Problem and How to Solve It. 

There is no commodity produced jn 
the United States, that is to a greater 
extent a matter of interstate com- 
merce than the apple, and because of 
the certain widely scattered sections in 
which they are grown in large com- 
mercial quantity, operations in them 
are of necessity conducted at a long 
range, the buyer and seller being, in 
much the larger portion of instances, 
residents of entirely different localities, 

Each section has, to some extent at 
least, its own peculiar customs and no- 
tions, and despite the efforts of vari- 
ous interests, even such rules govern- 
ing grades, packing and packages as 
established by the International Apple 
Shippers’ Association have not become 
recognizable as governing in all the 
different localities. 

Little success has been met with, 
and it has developed into an absolute 
necessity that one fundamental law 
shall be established governing these 
matters, and which law can be re- 
enacted if desired by the various states, 
Such a law would accomplish a double 
purpose of enabling the buyer to make 
his contract with certainty as to the 
terms of that contract, and without its 
being in any way affected by peculiar 
crop conditions of the year, or peculiar 
local customs, and that of establishing 
confidence upon the part of the con- 
suming public in the unbroken pack- 
age, thus stimulating the consumptive 
demand. Local regulations can be given 
but little credence in foreign markets, 
but any product packed under federal 
regulations immediately establishes 
confidence in itself and the beneficial 
effect in the industry so far as foreign 
markets are concerned, would naturally 
be almost instantaneous. To secure 
such regulations, there must be unity 
of purpose upon the part of those 
interested. , 

No such bill as has been or can be 
drawn will prove satisfactory to every- 
one, but such a bill as apparently serves 
the interest of the vast majority, and 
which in no way is partial to any par- 
ticular interest, but rather tends to im- 
prove the situation of all the interested 
parties, should be agreed upon, and 
should be presented to Congress. The 
bill now pending in Congress is in 
reality such a bill, and it should have 
united support. 

At the present moment every candi- 
date for election to Congress should 
have presented to him the Lafean bill, 
and his opinion upon it should be noted. 
If unfavorable, the candidacy of that 
opponent who is favorable should be 
supported. There should be absolute 
co-operation between the trade and 
growers organizations, the banks or re- 
tail grocers and such consumer’s Or- 
ganizations as can be reached, should 
be gotten into line, and when the right 
time comes, members of Congress 
should be given to understand in terms 
that cannot be mistaken, that the pas- 
se.ge of the bill is demanded by those 
who stand for fair dealing and for those 
things which upbuild our common 
country.—W. L. Wagner, of G. M. H. 
Wagner & Sons, Chicago, Il. 








Fall Planting. 

Much is gained by planting the cur- 
rant, gooseberry, blackberry, grape 
vines and hardy fruit trees in Novem- 
ber or December. Currants and goose- 
berries leaf out very early in the 
spring, therefore nearly a year’s growth 
can be saved by planting them in the 
fall. Do not fail to throw a_ small 
pitch fork full of manure over every 
plant and every tree that is set out in 
the fall.—cC. A. Green, 





Gold Medal Pear.—We are asked by 
@ subscriber if Oklahoma what wé 
know of this pear Which is being Jauded 
to the skies by tree agents in that 
locality. It is said to be a cross be- 
tween Kieffer and Duchess. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I have never 
heard of this pear. I would not buy 
of tree agents varieties that you knoW 
nothing about. A cross between Kief- 
fer and Duchess would be likely to pro- 
duce a pear of poor quality. 
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Orchard and Garden Notes. 
From “Rural Life.” 


Treatment recommended for canker 
of apple trees by one of the experi- 
ment stations, is to paint the affected 
trunk with a combination of one pint 
whale oil soap, three pints slaked lime 
and four gallons of water; thicken to 
the right consistency with wood ashes, 
or With bordeaux mixture thickened 
with lime until like whitewash. 

It is an excellent plan to white- 
wash the trees, filling the cracks in 
the bark with lime, so as to fill up 


‘many hiding places of fruit pests, as 


well as to destroy many which are in 
hiding. 

There are pear trees now in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
supposed to have been grown at the 
time of the Revolution, and which are 
in good healthy condition; and numer- 
ous ones which, evidently, have passed 
seventy-five years. 

In trimming trees, the wound made 
by cutting off a limb close to the trunk 
will soon heal over, while the wound 
made by cutting off the limb two or 
three inches from the trunk leads to 
decay and sometimes causes the ulti- 
mate loss of the tree itself. 

An old fruit grower says that the pick 
is the best tool he ever used around 
apple trees when the ground has be- 
come too hard. He sinks the pick eight 
or ten inches into the soil and merely 
pries the dirt loose, and does not dis- 
turb the roots in this way. 

It is estimated that an acre of apple 
trees in twenty years (counting ten 
crops of fruit to that period) will con- 
sume 1386 pounds of nitrogen, 310 
pounds phosphoric acid, and 1895 
pounds of potash. To restore the pot- 
ash alone would require more than 
twenty-one tons of high grade ashes, 
containing five per cent. potash. How 
much of this. does the average fruit 
grower return to the soil? 

The following wash is recommended 
to prevent rabbits gnawing apple or 
other orchard trees: Take one-half 
gallon carbolic acid, four pounds of 
sulphur, two gallons soft soap, and 
thirty-two pounds of lime. Mix the 
soap with enough water to slack the 
lime, then while hot mix in the sul- 
phur and acid. When applied by about 
the first of April it will also act as a 
preventive of borers. 

The “trimming up” method is con- 
sidered by many to be the best. Cut 
off the bottom limbs to a point three 
or four feet from the ground, then cut 


off the ends of the most extending 
branches. Do not prune too closely. 
Pruning may be done any time in 


winter or early spring, but the wounds 
should be covered at once with paint. 
An old tree bleeds freely, and will 
suffer if there are a large number of 
wounds on it. 

When excessive winds blow the top 
of a tree out of shape, cut it out, leav- 
ing a nearly erect southwest branch 
to become the new central stem. Shal- 
low, loosely planted trees sometimes 
blow over. They may be put back by 
excavating on the opposite side and 
pushing the tree back, tamping the 
earth as firmly as possible on the side 
toward which they leaned. Care should 
be taken not to wrench the roots loose 
in this operation. 

Potash is the chief fertilizer to be 
applied to fruit trees, especially after 
they come into bearing. Potash may 
be had in wood ashes and muriate of 
potash. It is commonly used in the 
latter form. An unusual application of 
potash should be made upon bearing 
orchards—say 500 pounds to the acre. 

—-——_——_- -—0—"—_—-_- - -- -—— 

Rare Fruits.—The poha berry, a wild 
bush fruit indigenous to Hawaii, makes 
a jam that looks like the strawberry 
article but is better and less cloying, 
says New York ‘World.” The bush 
grows close to the ground and spreads 
Something like the juniper. The plant 
is scarce and the cattle eat it ravenous- 
ly, so it has a hard time surviving. An- 
other preserve is a marmalade made 
from the papaia, a fruit like a canta- 
loupe that grows on a tree and takes 
the place of the latter delicacy at the 
breakfast table. It lacks the slight 
cucumber flavor of the melon and is 
very agreeable. A wild raspberry of 
large size grows plentifully on a bush 
Without thorns. It is full of juice and 
Slightly bitter, but makes a pleasant 
dish when cooked and possesses. pre- 
Serving possibilities. 

Hawaiian folks carry their alligator 
pears with them when they cross to 
San Francisco in the pear season. 
They are eaten as a fruit with salt, as a 
Salad with oil and vinegar or mayon- 
haise, or as an addition to soup. Really 
ripe, a few spoonfuls dropped into clear 
consomme effect a _ surprising gas- 
tronomical improvement. 





Some men are self-made and some 
Others are wife-made. 





Peach King of America. 


J. H. Hale is pretty young for a 
king who has made his own kingdom 
acre by acre, says New York “Sun.” 
He was born only about fifty-five years 
ago right on the side of that same 
range of rocky hills which now harbors 
his principality. The family moved up 
to Connecticut, but when the father 
died, leaving the widow and two young 
boys to take care of one another, they 
moved back to the little farm and set 
to work. 

The present king 
princely income all of $12.50 a month. 
That being the case it may be believed 
that he wasn’t buying many peaches 
in the good old summer time and was 
tickled to death to come across a road- 
side seedling and set his teeth into 
some of its fruit. 

Not being overfed with peaches that 
luscious bit of luck made his mouth 
water for more. 

Starting with a few trees in that old 
pasture, Mr. Hale has planted more 
and more and more of those stony Con- 
necticut hillsides to peaches until he 
now has almost a thousand acres sup- 
plying peaches with which he satisfies 
his undiminished appetite for the same 
and helps other folks to do likewise. 
Not content with his New England or- 
chards, he has over 2000 acres of 
peaches in Georgia. Altogether that 
makes a tidy little kingdom. 

The income cannot be called little 
and in good years is too fat to be 
described as tidy. All sorts of large 


earned for his 


Orchards on Rough Land. 


The best fruit at the Buffalo and St. 
Louis exhibitions and three state fairs 
at Syracuse, N. Y., where I have judged 
the exhibit, was grown in turf. The 
fruit exhibited at the New England ap- 
ple show from the Leman farms at 
Hopkinton was grown upon turf land 
too rocky for profitable cultivation of 
any crop. The orchard of Arthur M. 
Walker, at Groton, treated under my 
direction in turf, produced over four 
hundred barrels of apples in 1907 and 
over six hundred barrels in 1909 that 
sold for $3 per barrel, No. 1s and No. 
2s included, says S. L. Maynard, in 
“American Cultivator.” 

The treatment given Mr. Walker’s or- 
chard was to thoroughly prune ‘from 
the top,” in March. Then before the 
blossoms opened trees were sprayed 
with bordeaux and arsenate of lead and 
again after the petals fell. No stable 
manure was used but from five to ten 
pounds of sulphate of potash and three 
to five pounds of nitrate of soda was 
spread under the trees. The second 
year poultry droppings were used in 
place of the nitrate. 

The treatment Mr. Leman’s trees re- 
ceived was, in early July, 1908, the 
grass was cut under the trees and left 
to decay. In the fall ten to fifteen fork- 
fuls of stable manure was spread under 
the trees and in March the trees were 
severely pruned from “the top down” 
the aim being to remove some of the 
old weak wood and save as much of 
the new wood as possible, following the 








Large and beautiful apples grown by 


Similin & Sons at Hamburg, fowa. 








ornate stories are told about his in- 
come. One man professed to give “in 
Mr. Hale’s own words’ the net finan- 
cial results of the peach king’s years 
of labor. 

According to him the home farm in 
Connecticut, which began with twenty 
acres, has broadened to 520 acres, has 
produced peaches that have brought 
more than half a million dollars, has 
supported and educated a fair sized 
family and has paid for constantly in- 
creasing acreage and improvements. 
Another Connecticut orchard of 400 
acres has paid for itself, including an 
expensive house and other improve- 
ments, and has given, by setting apple 
trees among the peaches, a 400 acre 
apple orchard worth $500 an acre. The 
Georgia orchard, from 1904 to 1909 in- 
clusive, produced more than a million 
dollars worth of peaches after deduct- 
ing the cost of harvesting, shipping 
and selling. 

The only trouble with this state- 
ment, according to Mr. Hale, is that a 
few of “his own words” got mixed. 
One little word for example, ‘before,’ 
was lost in transit and another little 
word, “after,” arrived in its place. So 
that instead of the Georgia orchard 
having produced a million dollars worth 
of peaches “after paying”? expenses the 
story should read ‘before paying” 
them, which makes a whole lot of dif- 
ference. Still even at that the returns 
are fairly satisfactory. 


An interesting experience given by 
an apple raiser contains a hint for 
the man who has really fine fruit, says 
an exchange. He sprayed his trees and 
took pains, but the buyers would give 
him nothing extra. He accepted the 
situation and put up the very finest 
fruit in the best possible manner. In 
each barrel he put a card, however, 
stating that he raised and picked the 
fruit and inviting those who bought 
them to write him if they wished more 
apples like them. He soon had plenty 
of market for his product and sells at 
top prices from his orchard each year 
direct to consumers.—Wellsboro, Pa., 
“Agitator.” 








An Epitaph, 
He talked beneath the moon, 
He slept beneath the sun, 
He lived a life of going to do— 
And died with nothing done. 
—Lackaye. 


principle and practice of pruning the 
grape, rose, currant, etc. In April the 
trees were sprayed for the San Jose 
scale by an insecticide company, and, 
after the petals had fallen, with the 
bordeaux and arsenate of lead by the 
farm help. The result of this treat- 
ment was the best crop of apples I have 
even seen in Massachusetts. In addi- 
tion to stable manure used under the 
trees, we applied five to ten pounds of 
sulphate of potash, according to the 
size of the trees. The pictures showing 
orchard views that I exhibited at the 
New England fruit show were of trees 
on my own and Mr. Leman’s places. 

I hear much talk of planting new 
orchards in Massachusetts, but the 
above experience and results show that 
as fine fruit can be grown upon old 
vigorous trees as upon young trees, 
and I believe there are enough such old 
trees in the state to supply our markets 
with first class fruit, and our first care 
should be to put these trees into condi- 
tion to produce such fruit as is de- 
manded by our markets, or cut them 
down and thus stop the propagation of 
insects and fungous pests that are ruin- 
ing our fruit industry. 

SIS A Oe 
Replanting Peach Trees. 

Mr. Morrill, a Michigan peach grow- 
er, in a horticultural society address, 
said that he had “yellows” in his or- 
chards, and had had it for years, and 
that he cut up and burned any in- 
fected tree as soon as it showed the 
first symptoms. Then he proceeded to 
remove the dirt as far as the roots 
penetrated, refilling the hole with fresh 
earth, and a young tree would be plant- 
ed there the following year. In this 
way he kept his orchard intact and in 
a flourishing condition. 
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“Open windows close the door to con- 
sumption. 

“Your lungs can’t be washed out, 
but they can be aired. 

“Mother’s milk for babies; cow’s milk 
for calves. 

“Floods of sunshine in the home may 
fade the carpets, but it puts the bloom 
of health on your cheeks. Take your 
choice.’”—Louisville ‘Courier-Journal.” 





Probably the most popular illustrated 
paper is the bank note.—Louis Gun- 
ther. 


Variable Prices for Fruit Owing to 
Poor Distribution. 


As editor of Green’s Fruit Grower I 
have a large correspondence with or- 
chardists living in various parts of this 
country. These letters indicate a lack 
of knowledge as to the price of fruits, 
and indicate that the growers of fruit 
in one state may not be receiving more 
than one-half as much as the growers 
living in other nearly states. I have 
before me a letter from a lady in Pa., 
who is offered only $1.50 per barrel 
for her R. I. Greening apples. I write 
her that these apples in the Rochester, 
N. Y., market could be sold now at from 
$2.50 to $3.50 per barrel, the price 
depending upon how carefully they were 
graded, the size of the fruit and its 
general appearance. Possibly her Green- 
ings are of such poor quality that they 
may not be worth more than $1.50 per 
barrel. 

Letters from other correspondents in- 
dicate that the writers do not always 
know where to find buyers for their 
apples or other fruits. In fruit growing 
centers like western New York buyers 
fiock in from every part of this country 
and from many parts of Europe, but 
where there are few orchards the fruit 
growers cannot wait for buyers to come 
to their homes. They must find the 
buyers and here comes the necessity 
for business qualifications on the part 
of the fruit grower. I do not advise 
shipping fruit to commission houses or 
to any individual unless the commission 
house or individual is well known or 
well recommended by some reliable 
person. Much money is lost each year 
by farmers and fruit growers sending 
produce to unknown and _ unreliable 
commission houses in the larger cities. 
Many orchards are under the manage- 
ment of widows who have no experience 
in selling, and not being posted on 
prices or on grading and packing, hard- 
ly know what to do with their valuable 
fruits. In such cases it may possibly 
be well to look for a purchaser who 
will pick the fruit and barrel it himself. 
When such an arrangement is made a 
carefully worded contract should be pre- 
pared and signed by both parties. 
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It seems needful to say a word about 
cleansing agents, says the ‘Ladies’ 
World.” Liquids like gasolene, alcohol, 
ether and chloroform vaporize almost 
instantly, and the vapor ignites at once 
if a flame is near. They should never 
be used near a flame, always in a strong 
current of air, and preferably out of 
doors. Even there fatal burns have 
been received caused by the friction of 
rubbing silk wet in gasolene. No article 
should be put away until all odor of the 
cleanser has disappeared. Serious con- 
sequences have been known to result 
from using gasolene on carpets and 
then closing doors and windows. Gaso- 
lene used out of doors in cold weather 
injures the hands; the rapid evapora- 
tion and low temperature cause the skin 
to become thick and leathery, and 
months of care are necessary to restore 
it to normal condition. 


COFFEE WAS IT. 
People Slowly Learn the Facts. 





“All my life I have been such a slave 
to coffee that the very aroma of it was 
enough to set my nerves quivering. I 
kept gradually losing my health but I 
used to say ‘nonsense, it don’t hurt me.’ 

“Slowly I was forced to admit the 
truth and the final result. was that my 
whole nervous force was shattered. 

“My heart became weak and uncer- 
tain in its action and that frightened 
me. Finally my physician told me, 
about a year ago, that I must stop 
drinking coffee or I could never expect 
to be well again. 

“TI was in despair, for the very 
thought of the medicines I had tried so 
many times, nauseated me. I thought 
of Postum but could hardly bring my- 
self to give up the coffee. 

“Finally I concluded that I owed it to 
myself to give Postum atrial. So I got 
a package and carefully followed the 
directions, and what a delicious, nour- 
ishing, rich drink it was! Do you know 
I found it very easy to shift from coffee 
to Postum and not mind the change 
at all? : 

“Almost immediately after I made the 
change I found myself better, and as 
the days went by I kept on improv- 
ing. My nerves grew sound and steady, 
I slept well and felt strong and well- 
balanced all the time. 

“Now I am completely cured, with the 
old nervousness and sickness all gone. 
In every way I am well once more.” 

It pays to give up the drink that acts 
on some like a poison, for health is the 
greatest fortune one can have. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Say It Now! 
Speak the kind word, do the kind act, 
Ere the years have onward sped, 
Give me all the love and sunshine, 
While I’m living, not when dead. 


Tell me I have made life brighter, 
By the loving words I’ve said, 

Tell me I have cheered and helped you 
While I’m living, not when dead. 


Oft the way is rough and lonely, 
And my wounded heart has bled; 

Cheer me wheh the way is dreary, 
Love me now, not when I’m dead. 


In the grave there is no heartache, 
We'll forget where sorrows led, 

Speak some words of hope and comfort 
While I’m living, not when dead. 


Tell me I’ve been true and faithful, 
Tell me now ere life is fled; 
In the grave I can not hear you, 
Say it now, not when I’m dead. 
—Mrs. M. J. Fultz, in “Everywhere. 





The Box Apple Package. 
Dr. S. W. Fletcher, Director of Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The barrel has been the standard and 
almost the only package for winter ap- 
ples for over half a century. It has 


several distinct advantages. Owing to 
its rounded sides, it can be packed 
easily and rapidly, even by the un- 


skilled; and, for the same reason, it 
can be handled more easily by rolling 
than any other package of equal bulk. 
Until within ten years it has also been a 
cheap package. Now, barrels cost most 
fruit growers from thirty to forty cents 
instead of fifteen to thirty cents as 
formerly. The apple barrel is an east- 
ern package, and is made of hardwood, 
usually of elm and oak, which are 
more common in the east than in the 
west. 
History of the Box Package. 

The apple box, on the other hand, 
is a western package. Open bushel 
boxes have long been used in the east 
for shipping vegetables and early ap- 
ples. The closed box has also been 
used somewhat by a few individuals. 

But the real introduction of the ap- 
ple box as a commercial package for 
winter apples is coincident with the 
rise of commercial apple growing in 
the Pacific coast states, within the past 
fifteen years. The prototype of the ap- 
ple box is the orange box. The Pacific 
coast apple growers face conditions 
that have made the box, rather than 
the barrel, their almost exclusive apple 
package. The most important condi- 
tion is their great distance from mar- 
kets, and consequent high transporta- 
tion charges. It costs 50 cents to raise 
a bushel of Hood River apples, and 50 
cents more to lay it down in New York. 
This makes it imperative to economize 
space and the box packs tighter in a 
car than the barrel, especially the old 
fashioned barrel with a three or four 
inch bilge. 

But the most important effect of the 
great distances and high rates has been 
on the grading of the fruit. There 
would be no profit in paying such high 
transportation charges on inferior fruit. 
Only fruit that will sell at the top of 
the market will justify the outlay. This 
means carefully graded fruit, fully as 
much as high quality fruit. The box 
package enforces careful grading. The 
shiftless “‘shuffie pack,” is still used in 
some parts of the west, but in mest 
cases apples packed in boxes are placed 
tier upon tier. This is expensive, but 
the cost of grading is small compared 
with the cost of getting the fruit to 
market, and the returns usually justify 
the outlay. The points to be noted are 
that great distance from markets and 
high transportation charges have forced 
the western fruit grower to grade more 
carefully than his eastern competitior; 
and that the bushel box, in which uni- 
formity is imperative, has thus become 
the distinctive western package. 

Another condition that has had some 
influence is the fact that the soft woods 
predominate in the west, and the hard- 
woods in the east. The barrel is a 
hardwood package; the box is a soft- 
wood package. Some boxes are now 
being made in the east from poplar 
and yellow pine, but they are decidedly 
inferior te the fir, spruce, and white 
pine boxes of the west; not only be- 
cause they are heavier and more rigid, 
but also because they come in narrower 
widths. The bushel apple box is the 
most logical and fitting package that 
the west could develop out of the 
material at hand. In view of the rapid 
reduction of our natural forests, we 
must soon expect to face the necessity 
of forest tree culture. The soft woods, 
being more rapid in growth, will be- 
come more common and cheaper than 
the hardwoods, hence the barrel will 
tend to become more and most costly, 
as compared with the box. 

High Prices for Western Fruit. 

Eastern apple growers have been 
more or less nettled, and their ambi- 
tion stimulated by the high prices re- 
ceived for western box fruit in recent 
years. It is rather galling to eastern 
men to see a bushel box of Washington 








or British Columbia apples selling for 
the same price as his own three-bushel 
barrel. It relieves him somewhat to 
dilate upon the superior ‘quality’ and 
“flavor” of his own fruit. 

Grading and Packing. 

The fundamental difference between 
the two types of packages is here. The 
box encourages and almost enforces, 
honest and uniform grading, while the 
barrel permits carelessness in this re- 
spect. The cost of packing is also an 


item. Where a very large quantity of. 


fruit is packed by specially trained 
men, it costs little if any more for labor 
to pack in boxes than in barrels. But 
the small grower, and especially one 
who has been accustomed to the barrel 
pack, will find that it costs from one- 
third to one-half more to pack in boxes 
than in barrels. 

Small, or otherwise inferior fruit 
seldom if ever yields as high returns 
in the box pack as in the barrel pack. 
Only the large sizes go well in boxes. 
It is a question for each grower to 
decide whether he can get more by 
sorting out his fancy and No. 1 stock 
for boxing and selling the smaller fruit 
in barrels, than to sell all in barrels 
as No. 1’s. 

Another point to be considered is the 
shape of the fruit. It is almost impera- 
tive that box fruit should be quite regu- 
lar in shape. Lop-sided and mis-shapen 
fruit, like the York, especially from 
young trees, would not pack well in 
boxes. 

No one has ever succeeded with the 


boxed Baldwin, York and Newton, but 
with indifferent results as compared 
with barrels. There are many possible 
reasons for these failures. 
Custom, 

is hard to change and the 
box package is an innovation in the 
east. As a rule, eastern buyers and 
grocers do not look with favor upon 
the box, partly because the profits in 
repacking and selling a barrel of in- 
differently packed apples are apt to be 
greater than in handling three well 
packed boxes. If the producer could 
deal direct with the consumer, it would 
be different; there is no doubt but that 
a majority of the consumers prefer the 
box, or a smaller package, if the fruit 
did not cost much more. 

The Market. 

A good deal depends upon what a 
certain market prefers, in the matter of 
fruit packages, as well as in fruit 
varieties. In the west there is special 
necessity’ for caution in this respect. 
Some buyers want their fruit in boxes, 
and others prefer barrels, according to 
the market they expect to reach. The 
grower who ships should be equally 
wise. 


Custom 


Poor Packing and Grading. 

More failures arise from this cause 
than from any other. The art of pack- 
ing boxes is not acquired in an hour. 
It is work for specially trained men, not 
for the average farm help. In this 
respect it differs materially from bar- 
rel packing, which may be quite well 
done by ordinary help. 








Section N. Y. State Fair Fruit Exhibit showing apple pack. 





box pack using common stock. Only 
fancy and No. 1 fruit of the best quality 
has paid in boxes. By intensive methods 
and especially by thinning the young 
fruit on the trees, many of the best 
western growers have been able to pro- 
duce fruit ninety-five per cent. of which 
is fancy. Practically all of the Hood 
River fruit is box fruit. I doubt if, 
on an average thirty per cent. of the 
apple crop of Ontario, or any other 
part of the west, is box or fancy fruit. 
This point must be kept emphatically in 
mind when the suggestion is made that 
the box should become the exclusive 
apple package of the east, as it is now 
in the west. 
Quality of Fruit. 


Of far less importance than the grade 
of the fruit in the package, in respect 
to the question before us, is its quality. 
It is a fact, however, that the box 
fruit that has commanded the highest 
price is mostly of varieties of high qual- 
ity, Winesap, Spitzenburg, Newtown. 
But other varieties, even some of very 
indifferent quality, have been sold in 
the box package to great advantage, 
showing that the style of package and 
the grade of fruit, rather than its flavor, 
are the deciding factors. However, the 
general experience has been that the 
better the quality of the fruit, the more 
apt it is to pay in the box pack. If 
varieties of inferior quality pay in the 
box pack, it is because the style of 
package and the grading outweigh the 
deficiency in quality. 

Experience in the East, 

Having in mind the essential dif- 
ference between the box and the barrel 
trade, it does not seem strange that 
most of the attempts to use the box 
in the east have not resulted satisfac- 
torily. It is probably near the truth 
to say that eight out of every ten trials 
of the apple box in the east have been 
unsuccessful. A notable ex: mple is an 
experiment by the Field Pomologist. of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Mr. W. A. Taylor, several years 
ago. He sent abroad during two sea- 
sons, eight carloads of carefully graded 








Apples for Texas. 
Early apples are better adapted to the 
southwest than fall apples; they usually 
bring fair prices when there is a sur- 


plus. If the land has not been phe- 
pared, it should not be delayed any 
longer. The trees should be ordered at 


once, and set at any time in February. 
Care should be taken to get stock free 
from any disease. It is economy to buy 
good trees—those of vigorous growth, 
sound roots and branches, regardless of 
cost. : 

The varieties recommended for the 
home orchard jin latitude of north 
Texas, southern Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas are as follows: 

Red June, Yellow Transparent, Red 
Astrachan, Early Harvest, Maiden 
Blush. These are usually known as 
early varieties, and ripen with the Red 
June from June 15 to August, the time 
for Maiden Blush. For later varieties, 
Jonathan, Ben Davis, Winesap, Mam- 
moth Black Twig, Grimes and Shockley 
are worthy of trial. 


O. 
‘0 


Dwarf Duchess Pear as a Filler.—In 
my orchard of standard apples I planted 
dwarf Duchess pears as a filler. The ex- 
pense of pruning and spraying has not 
been great; the cultivation of the filler 
trees has not been any extra expense 
as the soil would have been stirred be- 
tween the standard trees just the same. 

The orchard is now seven years old. 
The pears have had two small crops of 
fruit that about paid for the trees and 
the expense of raising them. The trees 
are now full, and promise a fine lot of 
extra fine quality fruit. 

The trees will average about one 
bushel each, which sells readily for 
$1.50 a bushel in our home market and 
better really than we could do in larger 
markets where competition is large. 

About one more year and the pears 
will have to come out as the apple 
trees are spreading out and require the 
entire space as air drainage. The roots 
of the apple trees are reaching out also 
and it will take two or more years to 
build up the soil where the pears now 
are to a high state of tilth. 





Fruit Prospects. 


Apple Situation Not Settled.—So fap 
the early sales have ranged between 
$2 and $2.50 for winter varieties, sayg 
“American Cultivator.” Most of the 
growers are still holding for more 
money, and declare that they will put 
their fruit into storage rather than sel] 
it at those figures. Others not inclineg 
to run any risk are probably ready to 
make some concession from this asking 
price. It looks as if the bulk of sales 
would range from $2.25 to $3 for Num- 
ber Ones, and it is certain that growers 
have actually refused offers of $2, 
These prices refer to such varieties ag 
Baldwins, Greenings and Kings. Not 
many quotations have been heard of in 
New England orchard sections. Prices 
for orchard raised fruit may be a little 
lower than in New York. 


The first report of a crop sale of 
apples comes from Monroe county, N, 
Y., says ‘Rural New Yorker.” This 
states that Alexanders were sold at $4, 
Duchess at $3.60, and remainder of 
orchard, firsts and seconds, at $2 per 
barrel. This is from a famous orchard 
with a wide reputation for excellent 
fruit. The figures merely show possi- 
bilities, and in no way represent what 
should be paid for ordinary apples. 


British Fruit.—A. B. Johns, a Liver- 
pool fruit dealer, now in this country, 
says the fruit crop in Great Britain is 
very short, and dealers expect to take 
large supplies from this side at re- 
munerative prices, says “Country Gen- 
tleman.”’ Apples and almost all fruits 
have ‘been a failure in England and on 
the Continent, although the outlook was 
very good up to May 1, when cold 
weather destroyed the buds. In the 
absence of American apples just now, 
Portuguese fruit is selling well. 


Injury to Fruit by Wind in Western 
New York.—On Saturday, October Ist, 
a heavy wind prevailed about Rochester, 
N. Y., which did great injury to all fruit 
growing upon the trees. No winter ap- 
ples and winter pears had been gath- 
ered, therefore thousands of barrels of 
superior fruit was thrown to the ground. 
As this fallen fruit cannot be barreled 
and sold as first class, this wind storm 
will reduce the amount of first class ap- 
ples to be barreled in this part of the 
country. Some orchards were favored 
by wind-breaks and crops thus pro- 
tected from serious loss. Choice apples 
here this season will be from $3.00 to 
$4.00 per barrel. Wind-falls are selling 
at $1.25, for the best of those blown 
from the trees. A few of the orchardists 
were fortunate enough to have picked 
their Greening apples before the wind 
storm. 


$4.00 per Barrel for Apples.—There is 
a big boom in apples in western New 
York which has extended to other parts 
of the country. Winter apples have 
been sold near Rochester at prices vary- 
ing from $2.50 to $4.00 per barrel, the 
latter price only having been paid with- 
in the early days of October. But re- 
member that these prices are for or- 
chards that have received the highest 
cultivation and most careful attention 
in every way. No one can expect to 
get a fancy price for anything but a 
fancy grade of apples. I hesitate in 
reporting that apples have been sold at 
$4.00 per barrel near Rochester this 
fall, though I believe this report to be 
true, for the reason that it may mis- 
lead some of our readers who have 
neglected orchards, into believing that 
ordinary fruit can be sold at such a 
high price. I hear of one sale of west- 
ern apples amounting to $250,000. 
Never has there been such competition 
as prevails this fall in the apple sections 
of this country among buyers who have 
come here from Germany, England, and 
other parts of Europe, to make exten- 
sive purchases. Where are now those 
pessimistic men who have been fearing 
a drop in the apple market each year 
during the past thirty years? My ad- 
vice is not to refuse $3.00 per barrel 
for fairly good apples. This is a good 
fair price. 





What a Farmer Must Know. 

To be a farmer of the present time 
one must be learned in chemistry, 4 
good carpenter, a fair machinist, an 
ordinary house painter, an accurate 
bookkeeper, a good veterinary surgeon, 
a competent civil engineer, know enough 
about law to keep out of court, be 4 
shrewd buyer, an affable salesman and 
a good citizen.—‘‘Farm Press.” 





In the darkest hour through which 4 
human soul can pass, whatever else is 
doubtful, this at least-is certain. If 


there be no God and no future state, 
yet even then it is better to be generous 
than selfish, better to be chaste than 
licentious, better to be true than false, 
better to be brave than to be a coward. 
—F. W. Robertson. 
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This photograph shows the method of stacking up 
barrels containing fruit or other products in cellars 
or cold storage warehouses, 





Fillers in Orchard—Cover Crops, etc. 


I agree with George T. Powell that it 
is dangerous to advise fillers of apple 
trees in an apple orchard, but I do not 
agree with him in not liking peach trees 
as fillers. While one might be slow in 
removing apple trees when they begin 
to crowd, this objection will not hold 
good with peaches, at least in this 
section of the country, for the peach 
planted between apples that are set 
forty feet apart will, if properly cared 
for and pruned, never be in the way 
till its usefulness is past, and a good 
profit can be made from the land while 
the apples are growing to a bearing 
size. Then any one would remove the 
peach trees, while they would be tempt- 
ed to hold on to apple trees used as 
fillers, says W. F. Massey, of Maryland, 
in N. Y. “Tribune Farmer.” 

Professor Craig is probably right for 
the New York climate, but here the best 
possible cover crop is crimson clover, 
which seems to find a very congenial 
home on this peninsula. Then, the 
time for planting apple trees as brought 
out in the New York discussion is a 
matter of climate. 

Then, another question now being 
discussed is the age for setting trees. 
I have long since abandoned planting 
any fruit tree over a year from bud 
or graft. With a tree that has ‘stood 
three or four years in the nursery I 
am compelled to take the head as 
started by the nurseryman, and he, 
knowing that most people want tall 
trees, heads them too high. 


Government Recipe for Whitewash. 

Slake one-half bushel of good stone 
lime in hot water, keeping it covered 
while slaking. Strain and add four 
quarts of salt dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds of ground rice, boiled to a 
thin paste, half a pound of powdered 
Spanish whiting, and one pound of clear 
glue, dissolved in warm water. Mix and 
let stand for several days. Apply as 
hot as possible. 
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WISE WORDS. 
A Physician on Foods. 


A physician, of Portland, Oregon, has 
views about food. He says: 

“TI have always believed that the duty 
of the physician does not cease with 
treating the sick, but that we owe it 
to humanity to teach them how to pro- 
tect their health, especially by hygienic 
and dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty 
I take great pleasure in saying to the 
public that in my own experience and 
also from personal observation I have 
found no food to equal Grape-Nuts, and 
that I find there is almost no limit to 
the great benefit this food will bring 
wh used in all cases of sickness and 
convalescence. 

“It is my experience that no physical 
condition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. 
To persons in health there is nothing so 
nourishing and acceptable to the stom- 
ach, especially at breakfast, to start the 
machinery of the human system on the 
day’s work. 

“In cases of indigestion I know that a 
complete breakfast can be made of 
Grape-Nuts and cream and I think it is 
not advisable to overload the stomach at 
the morning meal. I also know the great 
value of Grape-Nuts when the stomach 
is too weak to digest other food. 

“This is written after an experience of 
more than 20 years, treating all manner 
of chronic and acute diseases, and the 
letter is written voluntarily on my part 
Without any request for it.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,’” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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RY a Hercules right on your own land at our risk. If it 
isn’t just the stump puller you want, or if it failsto do 
all that we claim, send it back. We pay the return 

freight. If you keep it we guarantee every casting on it for 
three full years against breakage, from any cause whatever. 
It is impossible to put a Hercules to too great a strain. 
We prove this by agreeing to replace free any broken cast- 
ings at any time within three years from the date of your 
urchase. That is our flat guarantee to you. 
e know what the only genuine steel pullers will do and 
we are not afraid to back them up. Ofcourse this does not 
limit the life of the Hercules to three years. 
confidence in the only genuine all-steel puller made, and in 
the superior workmanship that goes into eve 
Genuine Steel Puller that leaves our factory. 
reason why these pullers won’t last a lifetime. 


HERCULES Stump Puller 


There is no more excuse for stumpy fields. We want you to try a Hercules All-Steel Triple- 
Power Stump Puller for 30 days Free, so that 
and economical it pulls the largest stumps as well as the small ones, green trees and hedge rows. 
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Lime as a Fertilizer. 


The effect of lime has been universal- 
ly misunderstood by the majority of 
agriculturists, the opinion erroneously 
existing that lime is a complete fertil- 
izer, writes J. B. Graham, in “Rock Pro- 
ducts.”” It is not, although it is an im- 
portant source of calcium, one of the 
mineral elements upon which a number 
of forms of plant life depend largely for 
healthy and vigorous growth. Its prin- 
cipal value lies in its power to correct 
acidity and thus encourage the growth 
of plants that are not especially adapted 
by nature for thriving on lean soils. 
The two principal effects produced by 
the application of lime are, first, to 
correct the acidity of the soil, and 
secondly, to decompose the soil itself. 
Very few plants will reach a state of 


healthy maturity on soils that are 
strongly acid. This is explained by the 
fact that practically all plant life, 
especially leguminous, require large 


quantities of nitrogen to properly build 
up their vegetable tissues and carry on 
their processes of assimilation of other 
important elements from the soil. These 
vital chemical changes so necessary to 
plant life are brought about by small 
organisms known as nitrifying bacteria 
that inhabit their root fibers. The 
process, which is termed nitrification, 
and by which the nitrifying bacteria 
transform the insoluble organic nitro- 
gen, such as ammonia, into soluble 
nitrate nitrogen, the form in which it 
becomes available as plant food, is 
greatly promoted by the presence of 
lime. The nitrogen gathering bacteria 
of the legume plants will not develop 
and multiply in acid soil, with the re- 
sult that the root fibers do not have the 
power to accumulate the large quanti- 
ties of atmospheric nitrogen they must 
have. It can readily be seen how neces- 
sary it is that all cultivated plants have 
an abundance of lime available in the 
soil. 


Household Suggestions. 

A hot shovel held over varnished 
furniture will take out white spots. 

A little tea put in the starch used for 
brown linen preserves its color. 

Salt water is the best solution known 
for cleaning willow-ware and matting. 

If cheese is wrapped in a cloth mois- 
tened with vinegar it will neither dry 
out nor mold. 

To remove stains and discolorations 
from tinware, try rubbing with a damp 
cloth dipped in soda. 

A solution of potash and water 
rubbed in birch will give it a finish 
resembling rosewood when varnished. 

The scum which is left by hard water 
may be removed from sinks, basins and 
tubs by kerosene or gasoline. 

An application of lemon juice and 
salt in a good sun exposure is an old and 
effective remedy for fruit and rust 
stains. , 

Wet shoes should be stuffed with 
paper, which will absorb the moisture 
and prevent the shoes from getting 
hard. 

To make crisp such foods as corn 
flakes or shredded wheat biscuits when 
the oven is not hot, heat a iron spider, 
remove it from the fire, put in the 
cereal and cover closely. 

Before sweeping, sprinkle a few dust- 
cloths with water and roll them up 
tightly as you do clothes that are to be 
ironed. The cloths should be damp but 
not wet when used. 

To clean white marble, put a lump 
of soda about the size of an egg into 
a pot containing half a pint of water 
and a téaspoonful of soft soap. Heat 
it almost to boiling and paint it on 
the marble while hot. Leave it on a 
day or two and then wash it off with 
warm water and a clean flannel. 





Little Boy—“I want a dose of castor- 
oil.” 


Druggist—“Do you want the kind you 
can’t taste?” 

Little Boy (anxious to get even)—‘No, 
sir; it’s for mother.” 


Hard Soap. 

Three five-pound pails of clarified 
and strained grease put onto the back 
part of the range that it may melt 
slowly. Three one-pound cans of pot- 
ash put into a large stone bowl; upon 
this pour three quarts of cold water, 
add three tablespoonfuls of powdered 
borax, one-half cup of ammonia, one- 
half cup sal soda dissolved in equal 
quantity of hot water, two tablespoons 
of granulated sugar dissolved in cold 
water. Stir with a wooden stick until 
the potash is dissolved, then let it stand 
until cold. 

When the fat is melted turn it into 
the potash. It must not.be hot whei. 
added to the potash, but so cool that 
it will hardly run when poured. Pour 
into the potash in a thin stream, stir- 
ring all the time. When all has been 
added continue stirring for about ten 
minutes, when the soap should begin 
to look thick and ropy. At this stage 
pour it into a paper-lined box which 
has been greased, having it about four 
inches deep. Let it stand a few hours; 
then cut into bars and then into pieces 
convenient to use. It should not be 
removed from the box for at least two 
days. It will be hard and white. I 
do not know the originator of this 
recipe, but -have found it good. 





Once again I press the threshold—pass 
the homestead’s open door, 

And I long to clasp the dear ones I 

shall meet on earth no more. 

Love and mem’ry with me linger in my 
far-off southern home, 

Bringing to my fireside ever, cheer and 
comfort as I roam. 

Loyal are thy sons, New England, reach- 
ing out from sea to sea! 

For thy grandeur, strength and beauty, 
honor will we give to thee 

Till this fitful life is ended and the 

throbbing pulse is still, 

Till our ears are shut to echoes from the 
old New England hills. 


Ah! the wand’rer’s heart is turning 
To the meadows, lakes and rills; 
And he seems to hear an echo 
From the old New England hills. 
—Mrs. Dora Colby Walker. 
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Joshua at the Village. 
“Marier!” 
“Well, Joshua.” 
“T am calculatin’ as how I shall have 
to go to town next week. There is old 
Bill needs shoeing, and while I am 
about it, I will take along a grist for 
the mill.” 

“It hain’t more than two weeks since 
you got old Bill shod before, Joshua.” 

“Yes, it is, Marier. It was six weeks 
ago last Thursday. I remember exactly, 
for it was the day of the funeral of 
Squire Smith. Old Bill has lost two 
shoes already, and the other two are 
just hangin’ on by a nail or two.’ 

“Well, if you do go, Joshua, I have 
got some things I want to send for, 
and I want you to be sure and not 
forget them. Now the first thing is, I 
want a gallon of New Orleans molas- 
ses. I want a spool of black linen 
thread such as I use to sew on buttons 
for you. I want some blue caliker for 
an apron for Susan, and some kersine 
oil.” 

Joshua Burrows, the pathmaster, 
whom we met in the previous chapter, 
lived about one and a half miles from 
the village. Going to town was for him, 
as much of an event as going to Boston 
or Philadelphia would be to many per- 
sons who live in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. He laid plans several 
days in advance, in order that he might 
gather together all the traps that 
needed repairing so as to accomplish 
as much as possible. His wife argued 
that he made more frequent visits to 
the village than was necessary, but this 
he stoutly denied. Nevertheless Joshua 
loved to go to the village and indulge 
in a little gossip, nor could he be 
blamed. Farm life as ordinarily lived, 
is monotonous. “As dull as life in a 
farm house,” is a by-word with many 
people who live in cities. If you were 
to enter ninety-nine farm houses out 
of a hundred during the average week- 
day, you would be apt to find every 
room in the house deserted, except the 
kitchen. The father and sons are ab- 
sent in the fields, and the good wife 
and daughters are busy over the cook- 
ing, or other kitchen affairs. 

When the noon hour comes, and the 
men are called in from the fields to din- 
ner, there is a brief period of activity. 
When the night comes, and the day’s 
work is done, all are too tired to indulge 
in sociability. Therefore one day with 
another the average farm house is apt 
to be an unsociable place. As we are 
all sociable beings, and desire to com- 
mune with each other, it is not sur- 
prising that Joshua liked an occasional 
excuse for visiting the village. 


Old Bill. 


Therefore when Monday morning 
dawned bright and clear, Joshua might 
have been seen hastening away to the 
pasture in search of old Bill. While 
this ancient horse, over whose head the 
frosts of thirty winters had passed, was 
somewhat crippled, it was about all 
Joshua could do to overtake him in the 
pasture. If old Bill could have his 
choice, he would rather nibble the green 
grass or lie under the shade of the trees, 
than to pull a heavy wagon over the 
dusty roads. Therefore it was about the 
middle of the forenoon before Joshua 
mounted his democrat buggy, seized the 
reins, and started off slowly for the vil- 
lage. 

He was dressed in the same,clothes in 
which he appeared before the Jones’s 
in the morning when he called out the 
workers of the road-tax. He had an- 
other suit but these were worn on Sun- 
day. The picture of Joshua and his 
aged horse with its much mended har- 
ness, and rickety wagon, was worthy of 
a snap-shot from a kodak. The wagon 
was one that had been left Joshua by 
his father. The axles were of wood and 
sloped downward at the center to per- 
mit the box to rest as near the earth 
as possible. The hubs were immense 
in size. The wheels wabbled frightfully 
as they passed over the uneven spots, 
and the thills rattled in their fastenings 
like sleighbells. His wagon frequently 
gave out on the way to and from the 
village, but owing to the reliability of 
old Bill, no serious accident had ever 
occurred. Joshua’s seat was well in 
front, in order to make room for the 
bags of wheat which were piled in the 
rear. The seat being low, Joshua’s 
knees rose high in front, and his head, 
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with its great fringe of white whiskers, 
and sky scraping straw hat extended 
well over the dashboard. With whip 
in hand which had not known a lash 
or cracker for years, this picturesque 
caravan moved slowly and patientiy 
toward the village. 

The village mill was an immense stone 
structure, outwardly giving the appear- 
ance of doing a large business. In 
olden times, it had been a busy place. 
Squire Smith who had recently died, had 
made his fortune there, but of late 
years, the rivalries of great cities, the 
cheapness of long transportation, and 
the great changes in machinery had 
caused this mill to change owners at 
least once a year, and sometimes two 
or three times a year. It was poor 
property. 

Joshua drove up to the great flat 
stone by the mill door, and after wait- 
ing a reasonable length of time, hal- 
loed for the miller. As no one appeared 
he dismounted, and proceeded to hunt 
up the missing proprietor. After a long 
search he found the sole occupant of the 
building in a great cylinder, called the 
bolt. He had crawied into the bolt for 
the purpose of making repairs. He 
could only get out by backing out, and 
as his clothing had been caught in the 
rear by a bolt, he was unable to ex- 
tricate himself. He begged Joshua to 
catch hold of his legs and give him a 
pull. Soon he emerged, looking much 
like a bee that had been gathering 
honey in the midst of a large flower, 
well covered with dusty pollen. 


“How is business?” asked Joshua. 
“Pretty poor,” said the miller. “This 
is my last year in the old mill. I have 


rented the Widener farm and am going 
to move on it next spring. You can’t 
make any money in mills these times.’ 

Slowly the two men moved toward 
the door where old Bill was standing, 
then each took a seat on some bags of 
ground feed standing by the door, and 
began to discuss events of recent oc- 
currence. The death of Squire Smith, 
the loss of a valuable cow by choking 
in the neighborhood, Sam Parr’s horse 
trade, and other matters of vital in- 
terest. Thus it was nearly an hour 
before Joshua had his wheat unloaded 
and was ready for the blacksmith. 

Entering the blacksmith shop, he 
found it deserted. There were times, 
when the road was icy that this shop 
was crowded from morning till night. 
There were other times when the 
weather was dry in the summer, that 
wagons in great numbers were brought 
to the blacksmith shop to have their 
tires set, but as neither of these seasons 
of distress were prevailing at present, 
the blacksmith was having an easy 
time. After considerable search, Joshua 
found him in the hammock under the 
cherry tree, asleep. The blacksmith 
slowly aroused himself, proceeded to 
the shop, rolled up his sleeves, lit his 
pipe, put one hand on the monstrous 
lever of the bellows, and crooking the 
other elbow at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, gazed abstractedly and philo- 
sophically out of the open doorway, 
which was the only bright spot in the 
very dingy and smoky place, filled with 
horse shoes and old iron, broken whee's, 
etc. 

At the Village Blacksmith’s. 


“Squire Smith is gone at last,’ said 
Joshua. 

“Yes,” replied the blacksmith with- 
out removing his pipe or changing his 
gaze from the open doorway. 

“It’s a good thing he built his monu- 
ment before he died, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes,” continued the blacksmith. 

“’Cause if he hadn’t, there wouldn’t 
anybody put it up after he was dead 
and gone. What a pity his boy Bill 
didn’t take after the old man.” 

“Yes,” replied the blacksmith, who 
was at this time looking around in a 
large pile of old horse shoes for those 
good enough for old Bill’s feet. 

“That boy, Bill, he was one of the 
brightest young fellows I ever did see. 
The school teacher used to say as how 
he would make his mark in the world, 
and when he went off to college, every- 
body said he would make a ‘stunner’ 
sure. I remember well the day he mar- 
ried Jessie Wallace. Then he moved to 
Boston and cut quite a swell there and 
now he ain’t worth a cent, and never 
will be.” 

“Say,” said the blacksmith, who did 
not seem to be much interested in 
Joshua’s conversation, “supposin’ you 
take that horse tail and keep the flies 
off Bill, while I tack his shoes on.” 


Farnham Honeymoon, 


“Does them Farnham folks up on the 
Wooden farm get their horse shoeing 
done here?” 

“Yes,” replied the blacksmith. 

“Well, what kinds of folks be they?” 

“Well, them is city folks, you can 
tell that without seein’ or hearin’ them 
talk twice. The folks around here say 
it won’t be long before they will be 
getting back to the city. They can’t 
make farmin’ pay the way they are 
running it. What business has a farm- 
er to do with growing strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries, grapes, 
currants, apples, plums and peaches? I 
tell you, a farmer has to tend to his 
farming. I don’t see how a farmer can 
spend his time peddling strawberries 
around town, when he ought to be 
making hay. 

“T had rather take a load of wheat 
to town and take back fifty or sixty 
dollars, than to bother around with a 
little jag of fruit,” said Joshua. 

“T hear,” said the blacksmith, ‘‘that 
the Thompsons haven’t called on the 
Farnhams. Mrs. Thompson says she 
don’t want anything to do with people 
who peddle strawberries.” 

“They seem to have some money,” 
said Joshua. “They have nice wagons 
and horses, and keep plenty of help 
on the farm, and pay cash for every- 
thing, and are tearing down the fences 
and making the whole farm look like 
a ‘city park.’ I guess they will be glad 
to have somebody build them fences 
up for them bime by. How are they 
going to pasture their horses, cows, 
calves, and pigs without any fences?” 

“T have heard,” said the blacksmith, 
“of farmers who didn’t do any pasturin’ 
at all. They keep their horses, cows, 
pigs, and even the chickens shut up 
all summer long. At least they don’t 
go out of the yard, where they are fed 
with cut grass, meal, and bran, ete. 
Perhaps that is the plan the Farnhams 
are going to work up.” 

“You needn’t tell me,” replied Joshua, 
“that any man can farm it and not 
have any pasture.”’ 

“Some say that there is money saved 
in cutting the grass instead of letting 
the stock walk over it and tramp it 
underfoot. Some say that the stock in 
the pasture waste more grass than they 
eat. They say that when the grass is 
kept gnawed off short, the roots and 
tops don’t grow any, and that when 
they let the grass grow and mow it, 
they can feed ten times as many cattle 
from a field as when they pasture it. 
But I don’t take much stock in sech 
talk. All I can see is, that if the cattle 
and horses are kept in a cool stable, 
the flies, mosquitoes, etc., don’t bother 
them so much, and they ain’t so hot as 
when they are out in the sun.” 

“T heard the Farnhams have had 
some grand company come to see them 
from the city,” said Joshua. 

“Yes,” said the blacksmith, “I was 
at the depot when an old man and his 
wife got off the cars, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Farnham made a great fuss kissing and 
hugging ‘them before all the folks. They 
looked like grand people sure enough. 
The old man was as straight as a stick 
and looked like a judge, and both he 
and his wife were dressed up to fits. 
Some ‘one said they was great people 
in the city, and that the old man had 
lots of money. All I know is, that they 
staid at the Farnhams’ well nigh on to 
a month, went fishing, huntin’, picnicin’, 
drivin’ or walkin’ every day. 

“Jim Thompson was a telling me as 
how ‘the old man who was visiting took 
great delight in the horses and the cows 
and the chickens, and how he went out 
in the garden mornings to hoe a little 
while before the sun come out hot, and 
that he and his wife strolled over the 
meadows, through the lanes, and along 
the brooks and ditches, tickled almost 
to death with the wild flowers and the 
birds and their nests. How they picked 
berries in the fields and apples in the 
orchards, and how they slept in ham- 
mocks under the shade trees. Queer 
for city folks, wasn’t it?” 

“Well, I am going over to the store 
now, and I’ll come back after old Bill 
in a little while.”’ 


The Village Store. 


With these words Joshua gathered 
up his kerosene can, and his pail for 
carrying molasses and wended his way 
toward the village store. This store 
was the meeting place of a large num- 
ber of people on rainy days, or on even- 
ings after the day’s work was done. 
Here matters of vital interest of the 
country were discussed with eloquence 
and assurance. Here great stories were 
told of monstrous day’s work done in 
husking corn or binding wheat; how 
many acres had been plowed in one 
day, or how they caught the coon or the 
woodchuck. Here was related the cur- 
rent gossip, concerning things that had 
occurred, could, would, or should occur, 
and concerning delicate subjects that 
might better ‘have been omitted. 


At such gatherings nail kegs often 
answered the purpose of chairs, and the 
counters on both sides were filled with 
young and old men who had gathereg 
to hear what was going on. 

The atmosphere was often blue with 
smoke from pipes-and cheap cigars, ang 
the floor about the stove was not alto. 
gether free from tobacco spit. 

But on the occasion of Joshua’s visit, 
the farmers were too busy in the hay 
fields to be seen elsewhere even for the 
purpose of traffic, and the store was 
deserted, even the proprietor not being 
present, he having disappeared through 
the back door which connected his store 
with his dwelling house. Therefore 
Joshua set his can and pail upon the 
counter and waited patiently for the 
store keeper’s return. 

In.one corner of the store was the 
postoffice, the mail boxes occupying a 
space of about five feet square, this be- 
ing sufficient for such patrons as were 
willing to pay for private boxes, the 
majority of the farmers not participat- 
ing in this luxury. 

One side of the store was occupied 
by candies, cigars, patent medicines, a 
few drugs, as assortment of hardware 
and ropes, also sugar, tea, coffee, and 
other groceries. The opposite side of 
the store was devoted to dry goods, 
mostly calicos, sheeting and other items 
of like character that made a great 
show, at little cost. In a glass case at 
one end of the counter were bits of 
ornamental crockery and fag ends of 
holiday gifts that had been left over 
from Christmas, New Year’s, and Valen- 
tine’s days’ stocks for twenty years past. 
Joshua rather enjoys the aromatic odor 
that sdluted his nostrils as he entered 
this curiosity shop. It was in contrast 
with his surroundings at home. The 
boxes of cigars, the bottles of long 
yellow and red sticks of candy, and the 
boxes of raisins and figs, were particu- 
larly attractive to Joshua, who was still 
youthful enough to enjoy such things, 
but through frugality he deprived him- 
self. 

“Good morning, Josh.” 

‘Mornin’ Mr. Burns, fine day.” 

“Beautiful day. Began haying yet?” 

“We are going to start the machine 
to-morrow mornin’. Say, Marier she 
wanted me to get a gallon of new 
Orleans molasses, and a gallon of ker- 
sine oil.” After these things had been 
measured out, Joshua scratched his 
head and endeavored to recall the other 
items which his ‘wife had asked him to 
purchase. 

“Was it pins?’ said Mr. Burns. 

“No, wasn’t pins.” 

“Was it needles?” 

“No, wasn’t needles.” 

“Was it buttons?” 

“No,” said Joshua, 
she sews the buttons on with. It is 
black thread; now I have it. And it 
seems to me, there was something else, 
but I can’t just think what it was.” 

“Was it tea, coffee, sugar, pepper, 
or spice?’’ said the storekeeper. 

“No, it wasn’t them,” replied Joshua. 

“By the way, how are them Farn- 
ham folks getting along up there on the 
Wooden farm? I hear great stories 
about their doings.” 

“Well, Farnham he is diggin’ ditches, 
tearing down fences, cleanin’ up woods, 
and making roads through them to 
drive over and to walk through, is 
straightenin’ the brook that used to 
zigzag through his farm, planted berry 
fields, young orchards, and vineyards, 
and making a fool of himself generally.” 

“Now see here, Joshua, don’t you be- 
lieve it. That man is no fool. Those 
berry fields and those orchards are g0- 
ing to yield better profits than any 
farm around here yields to you farmers. 
The trouble with farmers is that they 
grow the same crops, and all follow in 
each other’s footsteps like a lot of 
sheep. There isn’t one of you that has 
any new ideas, any new plans, or any 
new methods of making money. You 
all grow corn, potatoes, wheat, . its, 
barley, etc., just as your fathers, grand- 
fathers, and great-grandfathers did be- 
fore you were born. 

“That ain’t the way to make money. 
Men in ‘the city don’t all do just alike. 
Each man is figuring for himself and 
trying to find some new way, some new 
enterprise, some new fangled scheme 
to get ahead of his neighbor. One man 
in the city will open a lunch room in 
his store and a place where his cus- 
tomers can lie down and rest, and will 
offer for sale almost everything that 4 
family will need, so that the purchaser 
need not go to any other store, but will 
complete the day’s work at this oné 
place. Another merchant. will have 
some other new idea to attract cus- 
tomers. None of ‘these business men 
are satisfied to do business as theif 
fathers and grandfathers did. 

“Farming is a business just as much 
as selling groceries, dry goods, ete 
Business men in the city have to change 
their plans and their methods year bY 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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Ah, Sweet is Tipperary. tent, but it is very hard work—too hard 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring- for this good old lady to engage in, so 
time of the year, as the farm has become more profitable 


When the Bswihorn's whiter than the that feature has been discarded. They 


snow, 

When ihe Senibar Sete guennits and the both work hard still—too hard, for 
__ air is all a-tremble them. The man has told me many 
wit pastas and their winging times that he works harder now than 

When queenly Slieve-na-mon puts her he ever did in his life before, but his 

verdant vesture on, health is better and he has the satis- 
Ast ee — oe le faction of knowing he is working for 
When the sun begins to glance on the himself. The details of their struggle to 


rivulets that dance— ake 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! ” a home for themselves in the 


—Dennis McCarthy, Country and a living from it, would 


oO ma make interesting and instructive read- 
Back to Farm Life with Difficulties. | ing for many city folk who contemplate 
The Spokane Orchard Country.—An Moving on to a farm. 

acquaintance of mine became interested ° 

in on Spokane apple country that is Trees Out of Line. 

peing so thoroughly advertised all over Green’s Fruit Grower: I would like 

the country just now by the large ex- your opinion with reference to resetting 
hibits of fine apples and attractive liter- part of an orchard. We planted about 
ature, says “Rural New Yorker.” He 2000 trees this spring and in setting 
was to make a modest payment on the them we got about 800 out of line. The 
land and the rest on instalments. (The 800 are practically all together in a 
company intimated that the proceeds bunch. The trees are apples, peaches 
from the fruit would, after a few years, and pears. Would you advise resetting 
take care of all latter payments.) The the trees so as to get them all in line? 
orchard company was to take care of Also if you advise resetting, will you 
the trees, prune, spray, and cultivate kindly advise when you think the most 
them for a small fee per tree. The favorable time?—Allan Cameron, Mich. 
trees on his land were five years old. C. A. Green’s reply: While it is de- 

He could, if he cared to, grow crops sirable to have the trees in an orchard 

between the trees while they were small. line up straight in every cirection I 

The soil was deep and rich and the would not in this instance dig up the 

outlook was very promising. Here is trees which were planted last spring 

the result: He raised a fine crop of and have taken root, with the idea of 
potatoes—but so did every one else transplanting them again on the same 
thereabouts, and there was no sale for land in straighter rows. Skill is re- 
them, so he lost about $175. Several quired in planting a large orchard so 
acres of cabbage were planted and he that the trees in every direction of the 
got just enough out of it to pay for field are in line. This is particularly 
the labor. Some did not head up, mag- difficult if the lining out is done with 
gots got a good many, and ground stakes, unless the stakes are set by an 
squirrels got a lot more. Owing to his experienced engineer. My practice in 
inexperience the currant crop was planting orchards is to mark out the 
ruined by worms. The work on the field as for corn, after it has been 
fruit trees was left to the company’s thoroughly plowed and the earth made 
expert, who did not spray thoroughly, very fine. The legs of the corn marker 
nor often enough, so the apples were are three and one-half feet apart. Rows 
wormy and none could be sold. This can be selected on the lines made with 
land is worth, according to the com- the marker which are to be the proper 
pany, about $400 per acre. It has qistance apart for planting the average 
risen $60 per acre since he bought, but fruit trees and the plants or vines that 
that is small consolation when a man may be intended to be planted between 
is going behind in his payments and the trees, and in this way, if the mark- 
crops are poor. He is now “hard uP ing of the land has been carefully done 
against it,” as he says. All of his re- the trees will line up in every direction. 
serve fund has gone for living expenses, This is far the easiest way to fix the 
and he woe any sell out his equity jocation of trees or plants in an orchard. 
and go wet to town. . ey is a family I mark the field both ways the same as 
peared ellipses gow bite ur ae, for corn. If you have practised this 
t fi & arming isn't to blame, method you will have no trouble in 
either. getting your trees in straight lines. As 
; oF ae ee ’ 7 I appreciate the importance of getting 
an~tae te wane wae eee an early start with an orchard, and of 
not losing the benefits of growth of a 


homestead lands of western Canada 3 rae 
offered the best inducements in farm- year, I hesitate about advising you to 


ing to young men with no hindering 
responsibilities. They went west, and 
after several years of the very hardest 
kind of work, discouragements and 
hardships of pioneer life, such as only 
enthusiasm and youth could endure, 
they proved their claim and got title to 
their land. This land cost them prac- 
tically nothing in actual cash, yet the Ss . 
money they spent to get out there, get y 
their house and other necessary build- dea pie ene a de- 
ings built, stock the farm, get the land jengs upon so many variable factors 
in shape to work, and their living ex- that without knowing the particulars of 
penses while waiting for the land tO the individual case it is only possible to 
produce a crop,, would have more than give a rough estimate, and such an esti- 
bought them a comfortable, well-fenced mate may be caaried an & eset of bane 
farm in some long-settled community, jine from elated the true value may 
with all the conveniences of civilization gepart widely in either direction, says 
close at hand. All they have got for “Rural New Yorker.” With this pre- 
their money and labor is a very fertile mise, 1 would consider that a conserva- 
farm that produces bountiful crops, but tive ‘valuation would be $10 for each 
hy — of no roads, miles << apple tree that had reached the self- 
iles from a market, neighbors a mile gunporting age, which may fairly be 
apart, doctor forty miles away, etc. considered to be in about ten years 
A very romantic country to read about, trom planting, thus making the yearly 
but very prosaic to live in. increase of value $1, or $3 for a three- 
56 ee year-old tree. If this valuation errs, 
Small Farm Plus Summer Boarders.— jt is on the side of too low a value, and 
This lone couple of suburbanites, well an offer of $3 apiece would aottabet 
past the prime of life, sold their little not buy any of my own well yscvisinn 
home and invested the money in a small three-year-olds It is earnestly to be 
farm, intending to raise chickens, small desired that sediiie method may be 
sedi take a few select age found by which the fruit grower may 
‘histakce be sie soy a or pe be at least partially compensated for 
Satan He "ie pg me ‘ion the damage caused by deer, which from 
iets _ n it, y the ume they an agricultural standpoint are as truly 
puilt a house, @ barn and other neces- wijq and noxious animals as wolves or 
Sary sheds and coops their capital had coyotes, and cause greater injury, for 
=a: te ag alarming extent. poy whereas the wolf takes an occasional 
tg work to do to get the sheep, a herd of deer will destroy hun- 
lome ready to live in that farm opera- qregs of trees, each one of which is 
tions were greatly neglected the first worth as much as a fleece carrier 
year. This couple had some experience 0 é 
With poultry and gardening, too, but of Revised Proverbs. 
the other branches of farm work they Poets are born, not paid. : 
Were totally ignorant. For the first Pour by any other name would cost 
few years they depended upon hiring as much. 
neighbors to do their farm work, but One swallow may not make a sum- 
that proved unsatisfactory and unprofit- mer, but one grasshopper makes many 
able, so the man determined to learn springs. 
to do the work himself, and during the A bird on the tree is worth two on 
latter years he has worked his little the hat. 
ten-acre farm with his one horse, and Where there’s a pill there’s a pay.— 
With a gratifying measure of success, “Lippincott’s.” q 
too. Like most others, this couple ° 
thought it would be easy to.make a The man who spends much time in 
living on a farm, but they have learned his garden or orchard or field won’t 
differently. The boarder feature of the have to spend much time in the market 
business has helped out to a large ex- when he gets ready to sell, 








orchard as though the trees were cor- 
rectly lined out. It will not be so easy 
to plow and cultivate the land as though 
the trees were in a straight line in each 
direction. There are few orchards in 
which the trees are planted absolutely 
in correct line. 
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FREE» 
BOOKS 


HESE two books give some mighty 
interecting inside facts about Banks 
and Wall Street and show what it is 

necessary to do in order to have your sav- 
ings working for you instead of for some 
bank or Wall Street. Some of the Big 
Banks pay as high as 100 per cent dividends 
yet they only pay 3 or 4 percent on saving 
deposits. I believe that the man who works 
and sacrifices and saves should put his 
money where it ‘will work for him and 
where he will get the big profits earned instead of a 
little 3 or 4 per cent. 


Read All About This In My 
Two Free Books = 


There are plenty of high-class investments where ycucan [FF 
put your surplus money with the absolute assurance that it 
will work and increase and earn for youand for no one else. 

have been dealing with hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers and working men and women in all parts of America 
for over 22 years and I know that the people who work and 
save have been obliged to take 3 or 4 per cent interest while 
the Big Fellows got all the rest. 

My two Free Books will show you how to take advantage 
of some of the Big Financial opportunities—send for them 
today—they cost you nothing—they do not put you under 
any obligations whatever. Iwant you to have these facts 
about Banks, Railroads, Wall Street, and Investments in 
general. If you have any money on deposit in banks or any 
money you want to invest or if you want to begin saving so 
as to be financially independent, then be sure to send today 
for these two Free Books. . 

You don’t have to write a letter; just say: “Send me 
the Free Books” and I’ll mail them at once. 


M. W.SAVAGE,203 Prince St., Minneapolis,Minn. | 
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No Money Down 
= No Note 
Contract 


Yours FREE 30 Da 


Pll Pay Freight Anywhere 
Just let me send my Chatham Fanning Mill to your 
R. R. Station on a month’s trial. ® money, no 
contract and I pay the freight. Return at my ex- 
pense or keep it and take a year to pay me. Just let 
me prove the money you can make with a 


ATHAM fisxicteder 
and Seed Grader 
Cleans and grades all kinds of seeds, grasses and grains. Don’t 
grow weeds or thin stands. Landand taxes aretoohigh. Double 
the crops, get bettercrops and have high-priced seed to sell. Send 
postal now for my factory price, liberal terms, and get 
BOOK No. 148. Tells how thousands are making big, 
extra profits witha Chatham. Send your name by next mail, 
Address Manson Campbell, Pres., 
Mich. 


MANSON CAMPBELL CO. 
Kansas City, Mo.; S$t. Paul, Minn.; Seattie, Wash. 
















































TURN THE, MUD INTO DOLLARS 


Aaa 
sas FORTHE “LAND’S SAKE” Wiz Dent YouPrain 


You don’t need aSurveyor. Geta 
Bostrom Improved Farm Level2"4 as 


THIS LEVEL IS NO MAKESHIFT. The outfit includes Leve sf 
' peel f eames cmaniing yon Lt read the Be al a z of a 
vation’’—riving the cream of . tical ¢ he AINN 








also 
5.00 and express charges: subjectto cxamivation’: Sri gut ts ibe: 
’ ss cha subject to e: 
If not on sale in your town, order from rons ym a — 
» BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO323-G Brunswick Bldg. NEW YORK 
156 Madison Ave. ATLANTA, GA, 1156 Pine St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 









































RAY =" LEADER 
Gasoline ;.%. Machine 


Has 3!4Horse-Power, 4-Cycie Engine 

and Mopper Jacket for Cooling. 
It supplies ro nozzles at a pressure of 200 
lbs. with safety valve blowing off, and 
this service can easily be increased with- 
out overtaxing the engine. 


A Complete Spraying Rig 
and it will refill the tank, saw wood, grind 
feed, run your repair shop, shellor clean your 

in,run the cream separator or churn, and 
safe, simple and satisfactory. 

Also 2-Herse-Power Rigs with Triplex Pumrs 

=We also manufacture a full line of Barrel, 


psack, and Power Potato ie ae a with 
Mechanical Agitators and Automatic Strain- 
er Cleaners, Catalogue FREE, 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
226 


11th St., Elmira N. Y. 
General Agents, 
JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., 
Kansas Crrv, Mo., St. Louis, Me, 


C. P. ROTHWELL & CO. , Martimsaurc, W. Va. 
BRACKETT-SHAW & LUNT CO., Bosten, Mass. 







































GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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Its Economy an Power 
Startle the World: 


at a 


‘Paction of ‘Gasoline. 
PP o> of these Sout of e inee—tn actual 
geo today prove, berond question that Kerosene 
16 nN, ne uel © © Tuture. 
Detrait’ Engine is absolutely he 


ng. 
erosene — a coal oil) 
runs it with wonderful econ- 
omy: Kerosene pany costs 6 
less pergallon than gasoline 


~and gasoline isstill going = Dp. 
y, 





The Kerosene Wonder—on 15 Days’ 
Trial—Direct From Factory 


t, from 2to 20 H. P_, sent on 15 days’ free 

we "Ser... smediately oe ship pping and ready 
avepald us for 

Prices lowest ever 





trial 
oe run. If Lag ae ag A dol laryou 


known for aa. = gil _ eines 

The New Book Is Ready—WRITE! Tells sll a se now 
pd A AN iy Special introductory price on first 
Detroit” engine sold in each community. Quick action gets it. Address 
OetroitEngine Works, 19] Bellevue Avo., Detroit, Mich. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











Electric 
Handy Wagons 


’ 8 days’ work in | ome 
The one vebreskable. low. own farm w: 
/ Wonderful steel wheels (unlike others),all heiehts. 
and tire widths. No rutting. Makes all farm haul. 
ing easy. Book shows why it’s the wagon for you. 
Let us send it free. Electric Wheel Co.,Box 24 , Quincy, 


TRY THE SMITHFREE 


We want a SMITH STUMP PULLER 
on every stump or timbered farm in the 
country. It has a cost record of 5¢ a 

stump where the stumps run from | to 3 
vy we aa I to 3 acres a 

y, doing the men. Write to- 
day for our ams and FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


__W. SMITH GRUBBER CO., 9 Smith Sta. LaCrescent, Mina. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 
neWLONS 2 bt bo 























nd indigestion Cure, 
The first or second Pry can cures heaves. The third 
is guaranteed to cure or 
money refunded. $1 percan 
at dealers, or express pre- 
paid. Send for booklet. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Hydraulic 
. Cider Press 


™, Great strength and ca- 

\ pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 














Saves You $20 a Year 


Myers’ Lock-Stitch Awl 

mends harness, 

shoes, canvas, car- 

pets, etc. Stitches like a sewing 


machine. Strong and durable. Always ready 
for use. Price $1, pre ents make 


$5.00 a day by our improved selling plan. 
C. A. MYERS CO., 6341 Lexington Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WATOR. RING & CHAIN 
N i &. 
‘ te Pons ere both oth yee “hin Wael, 
ny ~ 








NEOR A 


h teed. 
ALTON WATCH CO., Dept.536. CHICAGO. 


WONDER LAMP 


The United Factories of Bi ae Wyandotte 
8t., Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer 
to send a lamp, free to one person in each 

‘locality to introduce thid 

marvelous, new, incandes- 
cent 100 candle power oil lamp. Simply 
send name and nearest express Office. 
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TRIAL, FULLY 
ad inhnPeeo. , 
ma Tunning sep: r 
oh Bim ae or cold milk; 
vy or light crea: Different 
rom this picture Myhich yoo 
trates our large capacity m 
a bowl is a sanitary 
marvel, easily cleaned. Whether 
dairy is large or small, obtain our 
handsome free catalog. Address 


BAINGRIDGEN.Y. 


I Long for the Country. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by¥ 
Lincoln Rappleye. 


I long for the country’s air, so pure, 
All wet with the morning dew. 

And so I think I'll pack my trunk, 
And then I'll just “skidoo.” 


Never a thought of trouble comes, 
Out in the country there. 

We're away from the city’s awful heat, 
And away from the sun’s hot glare. 


And then there are the wonderful sights, 
That we never can see while here. 
The country is always glorious; 
To me, it is never drear. 


Out in the country, away from town, 
There are so many trees. 

They wabble their leaves up and down, 
And that starts a lovely breeze. 


The great tall tree, we know so well, 
On which the peanuts grow; 

And also wooden nutmeg tree, 
My goodness, what a show! 


Just watch the chipmunks making chips, 
So early in the morn. 

And listen to the mooley cow, 
When she blows her horn. 





Use of Horse Blankets. 

The horse is often abused when it 
comes to the matter of blanketing. A 
great many people make a mistake in 
blanketing their horses too soon after 
they are brought into the stable, says a 
New York State College of Agriculture 
bulletin. 

In our elimate the use of blankets 
is indispensable. The horse will prove 
more efficient and will endure much 
longer if reasonably protected against 
sudden changes in temperature, the cold 
rains and the heavy winds to which we 
are subject. 

The usefulness of a horse can be pro- 
longed and his efficiency increased by 
proper blanketing and grooming. On 
arriving at the stable very warm and 
sweating, the horse should not be 
blanketed until he has ceased to steam, 
nor should he be left in a draft. If 
blanketed at once, little opportunity is 
given for him to dry off, the blanket 
will become damp and the hair remain 
so all night. In case the blanket is not 
used until the animal has ceased to 
steam, and-«is somewhat cooled, which 
he will be in a quarter of an hour, the 
hair will be dry and smooth the follow- 
ing morning. 

As soon as the nights begin to get 
cool, the blankets should be continued, 
as an early use will arrest to a marked 
degree the growth of the hair. This 
may obviate the necessity of clipping, 
as the coat of hair is kept short and 
comparatively thin. In case the horse 
is clipped and it is well that he should 
be if the coat of hair is dense and long, 
he should be covered with an extra 
heavy blanket or with two blankets for 
a time. 

If the horse is allowed to stand out- 
doors, either for a short or for a long 
time, he should be well blanketed. If 
he is going to stop but a short time the 
temptation not to blanket the animal is 
strong. The horse cools off rapidly and 
may chill, so that it is best to blanket 
if only for a moment. 

Again in the spring when the 
weather is nice, one is likely to think 
that no ill will result from leaving the 
animal unblanketed; and yet he may 
chill as before. It is best, on stopping 
the animal, to see that he is well pro- 
tected at all times. 


Nut Trees Profitable. 

Nut trees are also worthy the atten- 
tion of all farmers and in many cases 
they will be found profitable to the 
grower and easy to get started. 

Black walnut, chestnut, hickory and 
butternut trees are propagated by gath- 
ering the nuts in the fall before they 
have become dry and mixing them with 
a layer of dirt of a depth so that they 
will not freeze and planting in April 
in nicely prepared ground as deep as 
the diameter of the nut, either where 
they are to grow or in a row in the 
garden—in the latter case they should 
be taken up the first winter and buried 
beyond the power of the frost. 

If one-half of the tap-roots are 
pruned before setting the young trees, 
the lateral roots will put forth a more 
vigorous growth and the trees are more 
sure to make a good healthy growth. 








“Took here,” said the lawyer, “I en- 
joy a ball game as much as anybody. 
But the next time you get off you musn’t 
tell me you are going to somebody’s 
funeral. Nobody can have so many 
grandmothers and aunts and other near 
rélations.” 

“Our family isn’t like the general 
run,” answered the office boy. “Father 








was a Mormon.”—Washington “Star,” 
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A Horse’s Prayer. 

“To Thee, My Master, I Offer My 
Prayer: Feed me, water and care for 
me, and when the day’s work is done, 
provide me with shelter, a clean, dry 
bed and a stall wide enough for me to 
lie down in comfort. Talk to me. Your 
voice often means as much to me as 
the reins. Pet me sometimes, that I 
may serve you the more gladly and 
learn to love you. 

“Do not jerk the reins, and do not 
whip me when going up hill. Never 
strike, beat, or kick me when I do not 
understand what you mean, but give 
me a chance to understand you. Watch 
me, and if I fail to do your bidding, see 
if something is not wrong with my 
harness or feet. 

“Examine my teeth when I do not 
eat. I may have an ulcerated tooth, 
and that, you know, is very painful. 
Do not tie my head in an unnatural 
position, or take away my best defense 
against flies and mosquitoes by cutting 
off my tail. 

“And finally, O my 
my useful strength is gone, do not turn 
me out to starve or freeze, or sell me 
to some cruel owner to be slowly tor- 
tured and starved to death; but do thou, 
my master, take my life in the kindest 
way and your God will reward you here 
and hereafter. You may not consider 
me irreverent if I ask this in the name 
of Him who was born in a stable.” 


master, when 





Truth About Abandoned Farms. 

After all the talk about “abandoned 
farms” in New York state, Pennsylvania 
#nd New England, would it not surprise 
the public generally to learn that there 
never was an abandoned farm in the 
eastern states? says the New York 
“Mail.” It may be surprising, but, in 
a broad sense and subject to a few ex- 
ceptions, it is true. People do not aban- 
don real farms. Perhaps the people 
who live in a farm house move out of it, 
and go to the great cities or industrial 
centers. Perhaps the house is no longer 
tenanted, but becomes a cattle shed or 
a hay barn, or something like that. But 
the farm is always “carried on” just the 
same. Its hay crop is cut and harv- 
ested; its grass is grazed by flocks and 
herds, and its wood lot is made use of. 
Some neighbor has taken the old place 
over, and is getting the best results he 
can out of it. The process is merely 
incidental to a readjustment of popula- 
tion. “Abandonment” takes place only 
in those comparatively rare cases in 
which some one has attempted to prac- 
tice agriculture on land which turns out 
to be worthless for any purpose. 





Horses’ Feet Need Rest. 

Every farm horse should, if possible, 
be allowed to go without his shoes at 
least two or three months every year, 
is the opinion of “The Horseman.” In 
fact, it is hardly necessary to shoe a 
horse on the farm unless he is to go 
on the hard roads or work on the hard 
soil where he is required to do much 
heavy pulling. Without shoes a horse’s 
hoof will grow out and regain its 
natural shape, which is always more 
or less changed by continuous shoeing. 

Many city horses with hoofs bound 
and cracked and otherwise injured, 
have been taken to q farm, their shoes 
pulled off and turned out to pasture 
and thoroughly cured within six months. 
In fact the farmers around the large 
cities used to find in this animal a cheap 
supply, many of which turned out to be 
first class horses, showing that all that 
was needed was rest on Mother Earth 
without their shoes, 





One Way to Treat Heaves. 

A purchaser of a horse with heaves, 
who bought the animal because he was 
gentle and suitable for family driving, 
thought he might handle the horse in 
such a way the heaves would not seri- 
ously injure him. So he let the horse 
run on grass during the summer and 
fall, feeding him very little dry feed. 
During this time the horse showed 
searcely any signs of the heaves. 

Late in the fall he began feeding 
some dry feed two or three times each 
day, but the horse was watered before 
feeding. The hay was moistened with 
water and a tablespoonful of oil of tar 
put into the grain feed twice a day 
when there were signs of coughing. The 
horse finally came to show no signs of 
the heaves, and to-day the farmer’s 
family would not part with the black 
horse. 





—o. 
Swimming is not the only exercise in 
which one must keep the mouth shut. 





There ss always somethin’ doin’ to make 
city people sad; 

If it ain’t a sausage ‘famine, why you'll 
hear the water’s bad; 

When the strikers stop the Street cars 
then the mischief is to pay, 

And the people have to foot it, gittin’ 
clubbed along the way;. 

And the fever epidemics and the smal]. 
pox every year 

Keep the city people stewin’, and I’m 
glad to live out here. 

Oh; it’s quiet in the country and there’s 
few uncommon sights, 

And God’s moon and stars up 
have to do fer ’lectric lights 

But with ’taters in the cellar and’ With 
wood piled in the shed, 

When there’s hay stacked in the hay. 

mows for the stock that must be 


yonder 


fe 

They can *have their noisy city, with the 
sights up there to see 

And ee kind old quiet country will be 
good enough for me. 


—S. E. Kiser, Chicago “‘Record-Herold.” 
Country Cured Hams and Bacon, 


Country cured hams and bacon are 
always a delicacy, but much of the go- 
called country cured meats come up to 
the standard. A writer in ‘““Farm World” 
gives the following process for curing 
hams and bacon which, treated this 
way, he says, are far superior to the 
best article put out by the packers: 

As soon as the meat has cooled suf- 
ficiently it should be cut and trimmed. 
I never weighed a piece of meat in 
order to get the right amount of salt, 
but cover each piece with a half-inch 
coat of salt, saltpetre and brown sugar, 
in the proportion of ten pounds of salt, 
twenty pounds of brown sugar, and two 
ounces of saltpetre. 

Not all of this will be used the first 
application; that which is applied first 
becomes shaken off after two or three 
days and rubbed in again, using more 
fresh salt, 

If it is not cold enough at any time 
to crust the salt, the meat will be ready 
to take out of it in three weeks, but 
if there is any severe weather it will 
require about six weeks. 

If the salt crusts, apply fresh salt in 
the proportion given, always keeping the 
flesh side covered with it. 

When taken out of the salt dip each 
piece in boiling water for half a minute; 
this will remove the salt and also sear 
the surface so as to make it almost 
impervious to insects, 

Hang, and smoke with hickory or 
other green chips, or in the absence 
of chips use corn-cobs. When it has 
smoked sufficiently, which should be 
until it is a rich golden-brown, sew each 
piece in a sack and paint the outside 
of the sack with yellow ochre and flour 
paste, and hang in a cool, dry place— 
preferably away from the light. 

In lieu of the sacks, a box of hay or 
shelled oats is as good, as this material 
absorbs all surplus moisture. 

As a precaution against insects, I 
dip the meat in boiling water after 
smoking and just as it is put away. 

I use no borax or other chemical and 
never have skippers on the meat. 

The saltpetre and sugar keep the 
meat firm, and give it a red color so 
desirable in hams and breakfast bacon. 








Electricity in Farming. 
Farmers have increased the produc- 
tive power very rapidly by the introduc- 
tion of new implements and improve- 


ments, and now it looks as though the. 


climax of it all has come in the adapta- 
tion of electricity to a great many uses 
on the farm. A writer in “Farm Prog- 
ress” takes a hopeful view of the pos- 
sibilities of electricity as applied to 
farming. He says: 

Indeed, I am one of those who believe 
that when we have learned all that 
science will make possible about elec- 
tricity, we will be able to get our sup- 
ply from nature without having to work 
it out by any of the tedious methods 
now in use. If a mere gathering of 
vapor in the shape of a thunder cloud 
can develop or collect unlimited force 
in the shape of lightning, why can we 
not learn how to collect and use it, too, 
from the supply that seems to pervade 
all nature? Far more strange and dif- 
ficult things have been studied and 
worked out, and the sum total of inteli- 
gence is increasing all the time. 

In the meantime, however, every one 
who has on his farm horse power suf- 
ficient to develop a good current, would 
no doubt find it a paying undertaking 
to set up a small plant and do a variety 
of work. In thinly settled regions 4 
small electric plant would make powér 
that can be used for all the purposcs 
that any power is needed for, and 
would add, enormously to the convenl- 
ence of living. 





Pennsylvania annually grows $15, 
000,000 worth of vegetables. The Keys 
stone state ranks second to New York 
in commercial importance of garden 
produce in United States, 





The small boy now is eg | 

A straw that’s straight and slim, 
That cider may be leaking 
From a bunghole into him, 
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Care of Winter Vegetables. 

po not store away any unsound or 
pruised fruits or vegetables, as they 
will soon decay and cause all those 
next to them to go the same way. 

Bury Irish potatoes on a well-drained 
spot Cover with wheat straw about 
six inches deep, put on four inches of 
earth, and let this freeze lightly, then 
cover With six or eight inches of rough, 
strawy, stable manure, As soon as this 
gets wet and freezes put on six inches 
more earth and pat it down smooth. 
This is for potatoes for seed and table 
yse next spring before early potatoes 
come again. They will keep better than 
if kept in a cold storage plant. 

Place beets, carrots, salsify, turnips 
and a few parsnips in barrels. First 
put in two or three inches of garden 
soil, any mellow earth will do, then a 
layer of vegetables and so till the bar- 
rel is full or all are in. Place the bar- 
rel in @ moderately warm cellar. A 
slight freeze will not hurt them. 

Turn the cabbage upside down, 
leaving the roots on, and cover the 
heads with earth about four inches, 
leaving the roots sticking out, and they 
will keep fine in this way. 


To Prevent Potatoes Sprouting. , 

A German publication gives a new 
method for keeping potatoes from 
sprouting, which consists in placing 
them on a layer of coke. Doctor Schiller, 
of Brunswick, who has published the 
method, is of the opinion that the im- 
proved ventilation by means of coke is 
not alone responsible for the result, but 
believes that it is due to the oxidation 
of the cake, which, however, is a very 
slow one. 

Coke always contains sulphur, and it 
is very possible that the minute quan- 
tities of oxides of carbon and sulphur 
which result from the oxidation, mixing 
with the air and penetrating among 
the potatoes, are sufficient greatly to 
retard sprouting. Potatoes so treated 
are said to keep in good condition un- 
til the following July. 





Less Land and Better Tillage. 

The average farmer, with eighty 
acres, has stimulating dreams of what 
he might accomplish with 160 acres; 
and he who has already 160 acres is 
sure he could “clear’ twice as much 
with 320 acres. But the cold fact prob- 
ably is that each of them already has 


as much land as he can manage to the 
best advantage—dquite probably more— 
and that in his hands the coveted larger 
area would not yield proportionately as 
much as the smaller. 

It is believed that ‘a far surer route to 
prosperity is to apply one’s self to get- 
ting bigger crops out of the land al- 
ready owned. 





Burning Cornstalks Wasteful. 

The old practice of burning corn- 
stalks in the field is still practiced in 
some localities, and its wastefulness 
does not seem to be understood. While 
stalks may have but little value as 
manure, they have a good deal in the 
production of humus, and farming on 
land devoid of humus is a heartbreaking 
proposition. The cutting and plowing 
under of the stalks involve no more 
labor than do the breaking and burn- 
ing, while the former process saves all 
their value to the land. Ashes from 
corn stalks do not make good manure. 





Half an ounce of oxalic acid to a 
pint of salt water makes an excellent 
solution for cleaning and brightening 
brass. 


Rusting of Wire lcucing. 

Chemists assert that the poor weath- 
ering qualities of some of the present 
day wire fencing is due to the excessive 
amount of manganese in its composi- 
tion, which produces electrical disturb- 
ances among the metals and results in 
oxidization at certain points where the 
manganese was not evenly distributed, 
says “Farm Progress.”’ 

The threatened unpopularity of their 
product should be impressed upon the 
wire manufacturers, and they should be 
urged to have their chemists devise 
methods for overcoming the tendency 
to destruction without adding appreci- 
ably to the cost to the user. 

In the meantime fences already built 
can have their term of service much 
extended by an annual coat of lead and 
oil paint, and new fences thoroughly 
painted will outlast by three times the 
term of service of those not treated. 

True, this adds to the expense, but 
as the painting is very quickly done, 
and, as far as the mere wire is con- 
cerned, does not consume very much 
paint, it will be found a matter of econ- 
omy to give the matter immediate at- 
tention. 
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How to Bri 
How to Take Advan 


How to Sell Well 


Buyers to Time 
of the Market 
How to Really Get What You Earn 
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It has recently been proved that millions upon millions of dollars 
are annually lost simply because farmers have not yet learned the 
lesson so long ago learned by factories: 
ounce of material into cash. In other words, utilize the by-products, 


There is nearly as much money in the products you overlook on your farm as there is in all 
the hogs, cattle, sheep, grain, fruit and poultry you are now selling! 






These 


words tell the brief story of the most startling and appalling dis- 


profits. 





product. So is straw. 


In factories nothing goes to waste. 
possible waste product becomes a by-product and 
is sold and turned into money. 
factories the by-products double and treble the 


Farmers know what by-products are. 
So is skimmed milk. These are 
not wasted, because the farmer himself can use them. 
But on every farm there are scores and scores of other 
immensely valuable by-products that rot and waste each 


covery in all the history of farming. 


Every 


In thousands of 


Manure is a by- 


year—things of no use to the farmer, but for which mil- 
lions of people in cities stand waiting to pay with CASH. 


Avoid waste—turn every 


UR Share of Gold Dollars! 


Only One Way to Get It! 


“FARM BY-PRODOCTS,” the only treatise of its kind ever 
sree. is fully protected by copyright. Nobody but Farm and 
ireside can offer this book, and there {s only one way to arte’ 


Farm and Fireside is the first paper to help 
farmers to get bettcr prices for their products, For 
years Farm and Fireside and other farm papers as 
well have printed articles on how to increase and 
improve the yield of the farm. But until now, farm 
papers have ras but little attention to the business 
and selling of the farmer’s work, whichis, of course, 
just as important as raising good crops. The 
farmers who have big bank accounts and hand- 
some houses are those who know how to sell 
and how to handle, not only their products but 
their finances as well. This is the side of farming 
that Farm and Fireside is going to tell about as no 
farm paper has ever done before. Farm and Fire- 
side’s burcau of free information answers by per- 
sonal letter all questions its readers ask in regard 
to marketing methods. 


This information and the wonderful facts about 
Farm By-Products in our great free book are 
worth many, many times the 50 cents that you 


pay for your subscription to Farm and Fi . 


Bureau of Free Information 


As an additional help to its readers, Farm and 
Fireside maintains a special staff of expert men 
to answer any and all questions on farming. You 
will be invited and expected to consult these men 
by letter as often as you please. This service is 
absolutely, entirely free. Any question about farm- 
ing that you want information on will be answered 
by letter, at once, by an ex; 


Farm and Fireside comes twice a month, giving 
you24 big issues ayear,each onecrammed with prac- 
tical, usefulfacts. Its farm articles present sound, 
meaty, interesting discussions of the newest and 
best developments in agriculture, prepared by the 
best authorities the country affords. Its‘ Fireside” 
pages are filled with helps for the housewife, with 
the latest fashions, with delightful stories and a 
wealth of other good things. Farm and Fireside 
contains none but reliable advertisements, which 
it guarantees, 


A year’s subscription—24 big issues—which en- 
titles the subscriber to a FREE copy of the marvcl- 
ous new book, “FARM BY-PRODU 

but50cents. This isthe most generous offer and the 
biggest bargain ever given. You and your family 
need “FARM BY-PRODUCTS” and Farm and 
Fireside, the national farm paper. (4) 











The Wonderful Discovery 


It was Farm and Fireside, the National Farm Paper, which is 
always investigating farm problems and farm conditions, that 
discovered this appalling waste on our farms. 

Farm and Fireside arranged with forty-one different men, in all 
parts of the country, to find out all that they could about the 
various salable things that were going to waste on farms. These 
forty-one men were all practical farmers or prominent agricultural 
writers. They were warned, mind you, to find not theories, but 
facts—actual, practical cases of where farm waste could be turned 
into good, hard cash. 

These men spent months in this search, and they discovered 
267 different by-products—267 profitable farm products that most 
farmers today actually allow to go to waste! The chief of these 
investigating experts declares: ‘There are enough neglected prod- 
ucts on the average American farm to buy a good automobile!” 

These overlooked products, which are known as “By-Products.” 
are present on every farm in such wide varietics as to demand the 
attention of every man, woman, boy and girl. For by-products are 
the best profit-payers of all and can easily be made ready for selling. 


The Wonderful Book— 
“FARM BY-PRODUCTS” 


Now, when the editors of Farm and Fireside received the 
reports of all these different practical men and put all this mass 
of information together, they realized that here was something of 
really greater importance than the farmers of America had ever 
had before. They realized that the farm families who are keen 
and shrewd enough to grasp these wonderful _— could 
easil A ow soon be on the road to complete independence and 
comfort. 

So Farm and Fireside has put each and every fact about these 
267 by-products into a book—a book called ‘ FARM BY-PROD- 
UCTS,” a remarkable book that represents several thousands of 
dollars outlay and which is bound to do more for the American 
farmer than any book ever printed. 


Dam Up the Stream of Gold! 


This truly amazing book is so complete that as soon as you get 
it you and your wife and the children can begin at once to dam up 
the stream of gold which has been running to waste on your farm. 
“Farm By-Products” tells how to prepare each of these valuable 
by-products for market, where to sell it, how to get the biggest 
cash price; in short, howto change “waste” into shining American 
dollars, just as any smart factory manager would do. 

And every member of the family—the boys and girls, too—can 
play a part and‘’do their share in bringing in these new profits, 

n fact, it is the women and children who can do even more 
the Wasted money, 


men to rescue this 





peneeee: Ollp Out and Mall Coupon at Once! -*=====4 


because it was written exclusively for the benefit of Farm 
Fireside readers. 


The Book Is FREE and YOUR 
Copy Is Waiting for You 


Every subscriber of Farm and Fireside who mails to us the 
attached coupon will be presented with a copy of this wonderful 
book, FREE. It goes forward to you, postage prepaid, just as 
soon as you send in your subscription for one year to Farm and 
Fireside. Farm and Fireside is America’s most helpful and enter- 
taining farm paper. It is read in every farm community in the 
United States. It covers every department of farm life. The best 
agricultural writers in the country contribute toits columns, It 
maintains a representative in Washington to keep in touch with 
every item of new legislation that bears on the interests of farm- 
ers—a man who forcefully and fearlessly writes what he knows in 
cach issue of Farm and Fireside. Besides, it furnishes a wealth 
of stories and entertainment for the whole family, including de- 
partments about cooking, dressmaking and care of the home, 

But Farm and Fireside gives you more than all this. It not 
only helps you to the greatest production on your farm, but begin- 
ning this fall it is going to give its readers a wealth of information 
on the selling and marketing of farm products. 


The Book Is Free—Use the Coupon Now! 


Fill out and mail the coupon, enclosing 50cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Farm and Fireside. We authorize you to do so with 
the distinct understanding that if you are not more than plcased 
with it and with “FARM BY-PRODUCTS” as well; if you do not 
learn things me never knew bcfore, we will return your money. 
Your money back, remember, if it isn’t allwe say andmore. Order 
your free copy of “FARM BY-PRODUCTS” today. Use coupon, 


FARM AND FIRESIDE, Dept.156 Springfield, Ohio 

Please send me zou book on Hidden Treasures of the 
Farm, ‘FARM BY-PRODUCTS.” I enclose 50 cents for one 
year’s subscription to Farm and Fireside, which entitles me 
to the book, free. If the book doesn’t please, my money is to 
be refunded, 
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Trapping this Fall. 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
{sure to hold. Every 
genuine iets Tae. 
is pierced with a 

Ask your Dealer 


Insist on the V” ) 

































‘*> 9 \ cattle, sheep, hog, and bull * 
"\ proof fences made of No.9 Y=’ 
double galvanized wires YT .),,, 
At get AY and absolutely rust proof \“o sf 
on mee, Bargain Prices: arty Kap | 
ke oN 14 cents per Rod Up ry cates 
~\ Poultry and Rabbit Proof 
aummmas Fences, Lawn Fences and \acipe 
Gates. Send for Catalog \iwf’.. 
and Free sample for test. (Jr. 4. 
The Brown Fence &Wire Co. = 
Lied Dept. 29 d, Ohio —— 
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Carbon Double Strength 
Heavily Galvanized to 
rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
100 Winchester, indi 
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13; Cents aRod 


at For 18-in. 14 8-4e for 22-in. Hog 
Fence; 15¢ for 26-inch; 18 8-4¢ 
for 32-inch; 25¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
fence 28 1-2e. Sold on 30 days 
2¢rial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.58 Catalogue free. 
‘KITSELMAN BRO: 
§Boxz 206 MUNCIE, IND, 


43 INS rca 25c 


Best high carbon coiled steel 
wire. Easy to stretch over 
hills and hollows. FREE 
Catalog—fences, tools. Buy 
from factory at wholesale 
prices. Write today tc Box 93 
MASON FENCE CO.. LEESBURG, 0. 


Next year’s fruit crop 


can be insured against damage from San Jose Scale 
and other pests if you Spray now with 






















































































§ CAUSTIC 0 0 3 

GOOD’S fitisy WHALE OIL SOAP No. 
Protects trees and enriches the soil. Used and endorsed by U. 8. 

Department of Agriculture and State Experiment Stations, 


50 Ibs., $2.50; 100 Ibs., $4.50; larger quantities proportionately 
less.- Send for free ‘Manual of Piant Diseases.’’ 


James Good, Original Maker, 953 No. Front Street, Phila. 
THE 


TROUTMAN ORCHARD 
HEATERS 


Will save your CROPS from Frost 
AGENTS WANTED. 


‘ Address above. CANYON CITY, COLO. 
Grow Mushrooms 


“For Big and Quick Profits. 
Ten years experience enables me to 
give practi instructions that will 

add $5 to $60 per week to your income 

without interfering with regular occu- 

pation. For full rticulars and free book, 
*aldress JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
5866 &. Western Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


Please -mention.Green’s Fruit Grower. 



























Death of the Flowers. 
The melancholy days are passed, the sad- 
dest of the year, 
Of wailing winds and naked wocds, and 
meadows brown and sear. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the 
autumn leaves lie dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to 
the rabbit’s tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, and 
from the shrubs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the ci 
through all the gloomy day. 
—Bryant. 





Raspberry Culture. 


While it is true that raspberries will 
give a fair return when planted in an 
ordinary place, there is no place like an 
open place for them when the soil is all 
right. Should the ground be heavy work 
in vegetable refuse, decayed leaves for 
instance, or sand, if nothing better of- 


fers. On the other hand, if it be too 
light, trench it deeply and work in 


stable manure with it. 

The distance apart is to be regulated 
by the size of the garden somewhat. 
There is rarely anything lost by giving 
ample room. Rows five feet apart and 


Fruit on Town Lot. 

Mr. J. B. Howe tells of his experience 
in the “Fruit Grower and Gardener” as 
follows: Until three years ago this 
coming November we lived in a town 
in Newton county, where we owned 
three lots 50x150. We built the place 
up from unoccupied lots, to a home 
which was styled by those of a neigh- 
boring town, as “the Garden of Eden.” 
We owned the place ten years, and in 
that length of time ate of the fruits of 
our own planting. 


Apples: Duchess of Oldenburg, Yel- 
low Transparent. 
Peaches: Early and late Crosby, 


Champion, Triumph. 

Pears: Tree loaded with Kieffers and 
Bartletts. 

Plums: Abundance, 
Moore’s Arctic. 

Cherries: Several varieties and over 
one dozen varieties of grapes. 

Currants: Fay’s Prolific and Red 
Cross, and fine blackberries, raspberries 
and strawberries. Our cellar shelves 
groaned with the canned product, and 
we enjoyed fruits in their season, and 
sold quite a quantity at good prices. 

We merely mention this to prove 
that it does not take a very long time 
to grow these things. In the pleasure 
one finds in their cultivation time 
passes very swiftly and almost before 
one realizes it the fruit is rewarding 
him for his labor. 


Bradshaw and 








ruits between the rows of peach trees is enough, 


fully exposed to the sun. 


row of Kansas black raspberries grown between each two row’ of peach trees. 

lanted three or four rows of raspberries in this peach orchard, between each two rows. One row of small 
Many fruit growers would not plant even one row, be- 
lieving that when peach trees come into bearing all the room will be needed for cultivation. 
or pear orchard a row of raspberries could be grown between each two rows of trees for nearly ten years, 
but peach trees grow so much more rapidly the row of raspberries would be likely to be in the way after five 
years. The currant and gooseberry do better in the partial shade of a young apple orchard than when 





The above photograph answers the question abouc growing small fruit in a peach orchard. Here isa 


Most people would have 


In an apple 





plants three feet apart in the rows, is 
about the right distance. It is usual 
to leave some length of cane for the 
convenience of handling when planting, 
but before spring these tops should be 
cut almost to the ground, as it is the 
young canes which spring up from the 
ground which bear the fruit the next 
season, and the old ones, from having 
been transplanted, would be too weak 
to fruit to give satisfaction. 

As to training in umateur gardens, 
the plan is either to have a stake to 
each clump or else to have a stout post 
at each end of the row, with a strand of 
wire from one to the other, and fasten 
the canes to the wire. Some prefer 
to let the canes support themselves, 
heading them off when growing to make 


them stocky, but in small lots it is 
better to tie them. 
When the plants are established, 


mulch the ground with manure every 
fall. A moist, rich soil is what rasp- 
berries. delight in. They do not require 
much pruning. A third or fourth of 
the cane will be enough to cut away. 
After fruiting is over and the new canes 
are well advanced the old ones may be 
cut away. It makes no. difference 
whether it be red or black cap rasp- 
berries, the treatment is the same. 

A well cared for raspberry bed will 
last for years. Sometimes after the 
lapse of time the new canes get so 
far away from their places that a new 
bed is as well started. 
are started from young canes set where 
required, but black caps are increased 
from the points of the canes. About 
mid-summer they dre bent over and a 
peg or stone holds:the extreme end to 
the ground. Soon roots push out in 
every direction, and in the spring these 
rooted plants are set in their places 
in the. bed that is to be. 





The red ones. 


We once read an account of a woman 
living in a city who had only a small 
back yard somewhere about the size 
of a room, but she determined to make 
the best of it, so she planted a grape 
vine so that it rested its feet beneath 
the doorstep. and clambered up the 
wall. She planted a few strawberry 
vines, and was rewarded by a generous 
saucerful for each member of the family 
through the season. 

A current bush or two yielded their 
fruit and there was still room for early 
vegetables. If that lady could do so 
much in so little space what vast op- 
portunities open up to those who have 
acres at their command. 

Just a little extra labor, just a little 
thought and planning and presto, the 
thing is done, and life and living is 
changed frov a monotonous thing to 
a joy and pleasure for ourselves and 
our friends, 


Pruning Currant Bushes. 

We are often asked how currant 
bushes should be pruned. There are 
different ways of pruning, the main ob- 
ject being to remove each year a small 
portion of the old wood, allowing. new 
canes to come forward in their place, 
to leave sufficient old wood for fruit 
bearing, and to reduce the number and 
size of the fruit bearing spurs, so as 
to get larger fruit, and yet as many 
pounds of fruit per bush as though all 
the fruit. bearing branches had been al- 
lowed to remain. In other words; we 
prune the currant for the purpose of 
thinning the fruit, and this is the ob- 
ject secured in pruning the grape. It 
has become understood of recent years 
this is an object which can be secured 
in pruning almost all fruits. I met a 
large fruit grower yesterday, who said 
that he cut off nearly one-half the fruit 


Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombauilt’s 
Caustic Balsam 


2 ee, : 


Has Imitators But No Competitors, 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hoc 
Btraine Tendons, eeion Wink 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasite: 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Forses or Cattle, 
4s a Human Remedy f 
Sprains, Sore Throat, %te., it Phoumati le. 
Every bottle of Caustic 
Warran to gi 
per bottle. 8ol 
ress, ¢ 
ts use. 
testimonials, etc. Add 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0, 














Syracuse Red Raspberry 


Best New Harpy Berry. This is the 
largest and best of all. Well tested at Green’s 
Fruit Farm. It is a vigorous grower and a 
great producer. It remains bearing for six 
weeks, Bright red in color, firm and of high 
quality. Introduced and for sale only by 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Jarvis Spraying Compound 


Is the Cheapest and Best. It Has No Supe- 
rior. Sure Cure for San Jose Scale. 

Buy direct from the manufacturer and save money. Spray- 

ing Compound ready to mix with water, One gallon of 

Spraying Compound will make sixteen gallons of Spray. 
Terms: in bbl. lots (50 gal.) 30c. per gallon. 
We wou.d refer you to J, H. Hule, t_ e Peac: King, or Pref. Jar- 

vis of the Connect:cut Agricultural College. They will tell you 

t ere is nothing better 


THE J. T. ROBERTSON CO., BOX W, MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Apples Wanted 1: te bey, in bulk or 


bartels, some fancy winter 
apples, State varieties. L. C, BROWN, LaGrange, Il. 


A RICH, CREAMLIKE BUTTERMILK 
ALSO CIDER AND WINE 

That is more delicious, more nutritious and more 

refreshing than fresh apple and grape jnice. Made 

from pure honey and water, in any kitchen, at any 


heur, at one-fourth the usual cost. Easy directions 
sent by mail, $1. C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Cal. 


a\\ WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Ruwber Tires, 
$18.45, Rerubbing your wheels, $10.30. I manufacture 
wheels % to4iu.tread. Buggy Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.10, 
Learn how to buy direct. Catalog free. Repair wheels, 
$5.95. Wagon Umbrella Fees. WW, 1. BOOS, Cin’ti, & 


PEACH TREES icin 


NATION 


The oldest and largest exclusive peach tree nursery in 
the world.’ We travel no agents, but sell direct to plant 
ers at prices so low they cannot be duplicated. We sell 
in nearly all the states and foreign countries, Write for 
catalogue, 


FLETCHER & HARRISON NURSERIES 


Cleveland, Tennessee. 


STARTANURSERY 


On your farm or garden. Home grown trees sell at 4 
high price; best paying crop you can grow, We furnish 
everything to start with. Write for particulars. . Address 
Harbor Spgs. Nurseries, Harbor springs, Mich. 


























names, distribute s mples and advertive. Ste dy work. 


C. H. EMERY, ‘AP 250, Chicago, Ul. 
THIN MODEL 21 JEWEL 
$50.00-GOLD WATCH. 


$3.95 buys an elegantly engraved 
American Stem Wind & Stem Set bigh gradeRuby 


GUARANTEED FOR 25 YEARS 4 
GUAR A want FO. F OR 25, YEARS E 
or Double Hunting Case watch and we we will [# 
send it tor PREE EXAMINATION and ifafter 
e the watch at your express office you 
consider it equal tos 21 Jeweled $50.10 Gold 
watch psy $3.95 and ex: charges for 
thin 


modelwatch and FREE waich chain. 
WATCH CO. Dept. 46 CHICAGO 


$25 WEEKLY and »xpenses to men and women to collet 
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W.5S. Berry and family picking Corsican straw- 
berries. Plants were purchased from a Rochester, 
firm. Mr, Berry states that they are a 





N. Y., 
profitable berry to grow. 








spurs of his pear orchard every year 
in order to thin the fruit. 

Currant bushes will bear abundantly 
on rich soil whether they are pruned or 
not, but by judicious pruning you get 
much larger fruit, and larger clusters, 
enabling you to secure a better price, 
and also reducing the cost of picking 
nearly one-half, the fruit being massed 
in a smaller compass on a pruned cur- 
rant bush, than in one unpruned. 


Small Fruits in Michigan. 


Michigan horticulturists who early in 
the season despaired of picking any- 
where near a full crop of small fruits 
are now elated far beyond expecta- 
tion, says “Tribune Farmer.” The cher- 
ries, which in late years have been 
among the mainstays of the Grand 
Traverse region, are not only a good 
sized crop, but in quality exceed the 
fruit of other years. One of the penin- 
sula men has just shipped to market 
a consignment that matches any grade 
imported from California or elsewhere. 
There were two varieties, the dark and 
the light. Some _of them were three 
and a half inches in circumference. 

Another grower has shown a sample 
of some of the finest Windsor cherries 
ever grown in this section, the average 
size running over two inches in cir- 
cumference. The flavor is all right. 
The fruit grows thick, despite the visi- 
tation of frost at an untoward season. 
The crop of sour cherries also is en- 
couraging, both in the matter of quality 
and quantity. 

One of the cherry men, who also has 
fine apple orchards, is expecting a 
harvest of one thousand bushels. His 
Alexander trees especially are in good 
condition, and promise much by pick- 
ing time. 

Some of the currant men have done 
well, the bushes are in good, healthy 
condition, and the returns in the main 
have been satisfactory. 

No one seems to know at this writing 
just how the grape crop in the southern 
end of the lower peninsula is coming 
out. There will be a great shortage 
in production, but some of the grapes 
are fine and will bring big prices. 

One grower in the Lawton district, 
one of the most famous of the state, ex- 
pects to get four hundred baskets from 
a four acre field, but he is looking for 
a good price to make up the loss in 
quantity. . 

In the same district last year the out- 
put ran up to more than two and a 
half million baskets. This did not in- 
clude the big quantity sold to the juice 
men. This year the growers are ex- 
Pecting 600,000 baskets. The juice men 
are offering $40 a ton, while last year 
they paid only $20. The basket factor- 
ies have shut down for the season, with 
225,000 baskets on hand. 


Old Times and Fruits. 

Editor Green Fruit Grower: The 
old Isabella was then as the Concord 
is to-day—the grape “for the million, 
but the country then being more taken 
up with wood land, the snow laying 
on and the seasons more uniform, with 
frosts not so late in the spring and 
later in the fall, because of springs 
hearer the surface, and streams and 
Ponds higher, this old sort scarcely ever 
failed to mature large crops of ore of 
the best keeping grapes. Our father 
used to pack them in tea chests, leav- 
ing the lead lining in and putting dry 
leaves or newspapers between the lay- 
ers and away in a room through which 
the old wood furnace smoke pipe run, 
and packed and put away thus, they 
kept well till in February and March, 
and how we used to luxuriate on them 
and the old Rambo, Peck’s Pleasant, 
Yellow Bellflower, Red and Black Gilli- 
flower, Newtown Pippin, and other ap- 
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ples, and those dried pears that a loving 
mother’s hands saved in the fall, and 
the apple, pumpkin and mince pies, 
hickory nuts and butternuts, and then 
there were the delicious old fashioned 
blackberry preserves that were the re- 
sult of our faithfulness in the wild 
blackberry patches of those days. What 
peaches, and how easily grown then. 
Hogs were turned into many orchards 
to eat the surplus in those days of no 
railroads, but alas the yellows struck 
the trees and the black knot the plums, 
and soon ruined those grand old trees, 
whose limbs were bent down with their 
loads of large, delicious plums, and 
those wild plum trees too, what loads 
of the scarlet beauties, and how we 
used,to fill our dinner pails with them 
as we started off for school. 

We remember how we watched for 
the best fruit and bearing bushes of the 
wild black raspberries, and as far back 
as 1852 to 55, stick the tip end of the 
new growth in the ground in August 
and September, and transfer the tip 
roots to our old homestead yard, and 
in fact our first selling of black caps 
in Indiana, in about 1856 or 1857 was 
from these, before the ‘Doolittle’ was 
known—long before we saw any in- 
structions in papers or books. The 
Dorchester High Bush and Lawton 
blackberries were our first venture. 
Wild blackberries were so common and 
plenty then that they did not pay in 
our section, and besides, “‘brier bushes’’ 
were looked upon as a nuisance in the 
kitchen garden.—P. C. R. 


Methods of Georgia Growers. 

J. H. Hale, of Conn., said that in the 
months of June and July six thousand 
cars of peaches, aggregating three mil- 
lions of crates, were ‘shipped from 
Georgia. He congratulated the fruit 
growers of western New York on the 
interest they had at last begun to show 
in co-operation, and urged the wider 
adoption of the principle, “for,” said 
he, “if you do not, when you have a 
bumper crop you will go to pieces for 
the lack of market facilities.” 

In Georgia they began by planting 
18,000,000 trees that produced fruit; 
each man was “going it alone;” many 
markets were overloaded, while many 
others were skipped. When they woke 
up to the fact that they could no longer 
“go it alone” they determined to or- 
ganize. Eighty-two per cent. of the 
Georgia peach crop is now handled by 
the methods employed, such as inspec- 
tion of markets, newspaper advertising, 
etc., and closed by saying: 

“In the west and southwest the fruit 


growers have to co-operate or they can- |’ 


not live. You can live, but if you co- 
operate you can do much better than 
you are doing.” 

Mr. Hale insisted on a good system 
of grading and of inspection. ‘Grade 
carefully, pack honestly from top to 
bottom, and pack full,” said he “A 
satisfied customer comes again.” 

Mr. Hale answered many questions. 

The Growers’ and Shippers’ Exchange 
already has nearly thirty loading sta- 
tions in different parts of the local fruit 
and gardening section, between Niagara 
county on the west and points east to 
Williamson and beyond, as well as fur- | 
ther into the interior, from which it | 
is now handling peaches, and will later 
handle apples, grapes, peaches, pears, 
and other fruits, as well as potatoes, 
cabbage, etc. 


Layering Grape Vines. 

New grape plants may be secured by 
bending a new cane or runner to the 
ground and covering it with soil at a 
joint or node. Cutting the bark slightly 












DO YOU KNOW THAT 





One of the Richest Agricultural and Fruit Sections 
in the World Today is in the Lower 


Pecos VALLEY IN WESTERN TEXAS 





This wonderfully pro- 
ductive land lies just 
ahead of the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient 
Ry. (the Stilwell Road). 
This trunk line, one of 
the largest in the Uni- 
ted States, is now build- 
ing daily towards thisy4 KE 
valley. x 


WHAT THESE 
VIRGIN LANDS 
CAN PRODUGE 


Every crop known to 
irrigation can be suc- 
cessfully grown on this 
land, and we give be- 
low the valuation of 
crops raised per acre 
in this vicinity. Note 
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carefully the yields: 
BUGONMG 2. ccccccsscoves 4 to 8 tons per acre 
Broom Corn ......++e45 1 to 2 - ys 
re retiree er 4 to 8 * 5 
WN 6 icdanige tees’ 20 to 50 bush. “ 
MEMES p06 bom dace bine ou 50 to 100 “ = 
CMTE |. Sc. ccdmbiewnt hee 30 to 60 
MGSO «6. nes wedcnes tes 50 to 75 “ ” 
Kaffr Corn .......«<- 50 to 75 ‘ - 
POGGC *. ccceccccceccvees 4 to 6 tons 
Onions ....cccceccccess 5 to 7 
CORIO 2... cc cscccedscse % to 1% bales 
Sugar Beets .......ccccccceees $100 
CO ec cmrctisédccanesecneceue aie $500 : 
ASPATABUS .... cee eeecsccccces $ 00 
EMERUCE ccc ciccccccencccesccesss 250 


THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES 
ENDORSE THIS SECTION—READ 


Could we give you better testimonials? 
Better evidence that this is the 
greatest land proposition in 
the United States? 





. L. ROCKWELL, IRRIGATION MAN- 
Widitr U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 

CULTURE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
writes F. A. Hornbeck, Land Commissioner: — 

Dear Sir: I have lately visited the location of 
‘our contemplated irrigation system in Pecos Valley. 
T feel that you should congratulate yourselves and 
our engineer for finding 2.c-h a NATURAL RES- 

RVOIR so closely located to this EXCEPTION- 
ALLY FINE BODY OF LAND. If you were to 
hunt the length and breadth of the arid West I 
DOUBT if you COULD FIND so large a tract of 
land LYING SO NEARLY IDEAL FOR IRRI- 
GATION.” 











D. COBURN, SECRETARY OF KANSAS 





at the node, where it is covered with 
earth, will more readily induce the 
formation of roots for a’new plant. It 
is best to fasten the runners to the 
earth with a forked stick or by driving 
two sticks into the ground crosswise 
over the cane. The soil should be moist 
and reasonably free from weeds and 
other foreign growth for the roots to 
grow fast. Next fall or spring this new 
grapevine plant may be severed from 
the parent plant and set where wanted. 


Humus and Small Fruits. 


In preparing soil for small fruits the 
more humus applied to the soil the be® 
ter will be its moisture holding power. 
Plow under manure before planting, 
and work manure into the soil through 
cultivation during the growing season. 
Mulching with manure in the winter 
and working it into the soil about the 
fruit plants will aid in retaining soil 
moisture and making a better crop. 





Greatness of mind is not shown by 
admitting small things, but by making 
small things great under its influence. 
He who can take no interest in what 
is small will take false interest in what 
is great.—Ruskin. 


— 


“Some ads are tiny tinkles when they 








ought to be dynamite explosions.” 


F. 

STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, SAYS: 

‘* The country I looked at especially was the lower 
Pecos Valley, in Pecos County, now about to be 
opened up to settlement. It will be mae directly 
tributary to Kansas City by the Orient Railway. 
The best of the lands here are certainly FAVOR- 
ABLY SITUATED FOR IRRIGATION. They 
are being disposed of at prices and on terms attract- 
ing purchasers from all parts of the Union. Land- 
seekers are met on every train. 


BUYERS NOT ALL TENDERFEET. 


Every stranger one meets is talking land, and they 
are not all tenderfeet from the East, for irrigation 
territory in other states is furnishing its full quota of 
WELL-POSTED PROSPECTIVE SETTLERS, 
ATTRACTED BY THE MILD WINTER CLI- 
MATE, THE ASSURANCE OF ABUNDANT 
DITCH WATER, THE FERTILITY OF THE 
SOIL, THE EASE WITH WHICH IT CAN BE 
PUT UNDER CULTIVATION, AND THE 
PRODIGIOUS ALFALFA, fruit and other crops 
the more favored parts produce when judiciously 
treated. As in Kansas, there undoubtedly are pre- 
sented in some parts of the Texas country POSSI- 
BILITIES and a FUTURE such as few scarcely 
CONCEIVE OF IN DREAMS.” 














Pecos Valley Products are already world 
famous and have won prizes at Interna- 
tional Expositions. The company has 
spent over $300,000 in building immense 
reservoirs and canals and other important 
improvements. 


(Note the gap closing. Invest There.) 


WOMMGOOOR <6. o.<0ccsaes $200 to $400 per acre 
Sweet Potatoes..15,000 to 20,000 Ibs. + 
Cartaloupes «.-...$300 to $500 4 
$200 se 


Pumpkins & Kershaws.$100 to 
Trish Potatoes .<..«s<ss 75 to $150 
PU  evicbivscaeurues $800 to $1200 “se 
Apples and Peaches...$300 to $600 s 
Soft-Shell Almonds....$250 to $500 
PU tanceeads cena se a $300 to $600 ee 
Grapes, all varieties...$150 to $400 ze 
MIE, Fah cs 6 xa es wks $150 to $400 " 
Ee eee $308 to $500 ” 
Strawberries, Gooseber- 

ries, Raspberries, and 

all kinds of berries..$250 to $500 7” 


INVEST YOUR MONEY IN THE 
LOWER PECOS VALLEY 


$1 70 FIRST PAYMENT 


MAKES YOU THE 


owner of a Ten-Acre irrigable rich Pecos 
Valley Farm—the same sort that now sells 
as high as $900 per acre in other irrigated 
districts. Our proposition offers you land 
at one-tenth of its real value—and you can 
pay for it on 


LONG TIME—EASY PAYMENTS 


Provide yourself in this way for a rainy 
day—provide for your family’s future by 
timely investments in rich acreage. Remem- 
ber the majority of actual fortunes made in 
the past had their origin in land ownership 
wisely purchased ahead of a Railroad De- 
velopment. 


Get In Before The Gap Closes. 
Buy Acreage in The Famous Pecos Val+ 





ley—get in ahead of The Railroad and reap 





the increased values when the rush starts 





with the opening of the Stilwell Line. 


REMEMBER 


There are Lands and Lands, but only “ONE” 
Pecos Valley, and which is backed by one 
of the strongest successful corporations in the 
United States developing same. Write. 








F. A. Hornbeck, Land Cemmis- 
sioner, Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient Railway, 954 Baltimore Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo.— 

Please send me, free, a copy of your 
book, “Pecos Palisades,” and other illus- 


trated literature descriptive of your Pecos 
Valley Land. 
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DESTROY 


SAN JOSE SCALE NOW 


WHILE TREES ARE DORMANT 


Many trees not sprayed during the Fall for 


Scale die during the winter. One tree saved 
means more than cost_of spraying orchard. 
Authorities recommend Fall spraying more 
than ever. 


“LION BRAND” 
LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 


is acknowledged the most effective and safest 
spray. Ready forimmediate use. Sold ata price 
lower than can be made at home, or than any 
other brand of standard insectic ide. 

“LION BRAND” is most accurately made of 
the purest ingredients, and most economical to 
use, and is endorsed by experimental stations 
and prominent fruit growers everywhere. 

Largest factories in the world and twenty- 
two years of experience back of them. We 
manufacture absolutely nothing but spraying 
materials and insecticides. 


Write for FREE BOOK on 
WHEN, WHY AND HOW TO SPRAY 


THE JAMES A. BLANCHARD CO. 


508 Hudson Terminal Building, NEW YORK CITY. 


Factories, New York and St. Joseph, Michigan. 




















Bees and Fruit 


You know that you must depend upon honey bees 
largely for the pollenization of fruit blossoms. Why not 
keep bees yourself and reap double benefits? A few 
hives will make a big difference in your fruit crop and 
the honey you will harvest the first season will more than 
pay for the initial outlay. It isn’t much work either. 


Subscribe to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 


And learn what others are doing and what you can do. 
It gives all the latest information on the subject. $1 per 
year semi-monthily ; six months’ trial for 25 cents. Send 
your subscription to-day and ask for our new catalog and 
a booklet on bee culture. We will send them free and 
cheerfully answer all your inquiries. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
Box 28, Medina, Ohio. 








There’s Money in Knowing How! 
A Liberal Education in one book. 


HORTICULTURISTS RULE BOOK 


A compendium of 
useful informa- 
tion for 

Fruit Growers 

Truck 

¥ Gardeners, 

%, Florists, 

mae. and Farmers, 


By L. H. BAILEY, 
of Cornell University. 






IN THE UP-TO-DATE ORCHARD, 
Contents of Book. 


1. Insecticides: Here we find every 
kind of a remedy to fight all plant dis- 
eases. 2. Injurious Insects: How to de- 
tect them, with remedies and preven- 
tives. 3. Fungicides for Plant Dis- 
eases: This is the chapter for the 
gardener, orchardist and amateur doc- 
tor of all the troubles in fighting all 
plant enemies. 4. Injuries from Mice, 
Rabbits, Squirrels and Birds: With 
preventives and remedies. 5. Lawns, 
Weeds, and Moss: How to make 
lawns, control weeds, etc. 6. Waxes 
and Grafting and for wounds. 7. Ce- 
ments, Mortars, Paints and Glues. 8. 
Seed Tables. 9. Planting Tables. 10. 
Maturities, Yields and Multiplications. 
11. Computation Tables. 12. Green- 
house and Window-Garden Work and 
Estimates. 13. Methods of Keeping 
and Storing Fruits and Vegetables, 
Market Dates. 14. Collecting and Pre- 
serving Specimens for Cabinet or Ex- 
hibitions, Labels, etc. 15. Rules. 16. 
Postal and Import Regulations. 17. 
The Weather. 18. Literature. 19. 
Names, Histories and Classification. 
20. Elements, Symbols and Analysis, ete. 

Prof. Bailey is too well known to say 
a word about the merits of this book. 
It will be sent postpaid for two 3-year 
subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower 
at $1.00, or we will renew your sub- 
scription one year and send you a copy 
of the book, postpaid, for $1.00. Green’s 
Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. 





| Apple Growing in the South. 

The apple is considered a northern 
fruit, being extremely hardy and endur- 
ing far north. We publish herewith 
photographs from Mr. H. Hicks, of 
Georgia, which teach us that apple 
growing is a success in Georgia as it is 
in some other sections of the southern 
states. Apple growing is a great suc- 
cess in Missouri which is quite a little 
south. Apple trees require naturally 
strong productive soil. In many parts 
of the southern states the soil is too 
light and sandy and does not contain 
enough natural fertility to warrant the 
planting of orchards. They succeed 
with orange orchards on this light sandy 
soils by the heavy application of com- 
|}mercial fertilizers. It is doubtful 
| whether apple growing could be made 
profitable where such expensive fertility 
must be applied to the soil each year, 
You would not expect that apple or- 
| chards in the southern states would be 
|}so enduring as those in the middle 
states, but one of the photographs on 
this page represents an orchard planted 
over one hundred years ago. I do not 
consider it profitable to allow such an 
old orchard to encumber the ground ex- 
cept as an illustration to show how long 
an apple orchard will stand and bear 
good crops of fruit. 

I offer thanks for these two photo- 
| graphs since we seldom get photographs 
|of Georgia apple orchards and have an 
| idea that such thrifty orchards are not 
common in that locality. 








bounds ang thus aid in the cultivation. 
A friend of ours has a rather unique 
system. In addition to the posts and 
cross-pieces two poles and an extra wire 
are used. One of these poles is nailed 
from post to post directly above the 
cross-piece. It serves to separate the 
old from the new wood, thus greatly 
facilitating the pruning and harvesting. 
An extra wire is strung from the top.of 
the posts and directly above this is 
fastened the second pole. This is placed 
on the opposite side of the post from 
the first-named pole and serves as a pro- 
tection for the canes. Otherwise con- 
siderable breakage would take place 
over the wire and this would destroy 
much of the ensuing crop and is not 
profitable business. Note: The object in 
cutting back raspberry canes about one 
third of their length is to obviate the 
necessity of such devices as the above, 





which would be impossible in field 
culture.—C. A. Green. 
The hay consumed by different ani- 


mals does not vary greatly from three 
pounds daily for each hundred pound 
weight of the animals. The following 
table is the result of various experi- 
ments by different persons and will be 
useful to farmers who wish to deter- 
mine by calculation beforehand how 
their hay will hold out for the winter: 
Working horses, 3.08 pounds; milk 
cows, 2.40 pounds; young growing cat- 
tle, 3.08 pounds; steers, 2.84 pounds; 
dry cows, 2.42 pounds; sheep, 3 pounds. 
All the articles enumerated in this food 














Bird’s-eye view of a small part of Stiaight’s apple orchard at Demorest, Ga. 
the orchard justice as it shows but a small portion of the orchard. 





This cut does not give 





“Field and Farm’: Notes. 

Maud Muller on a summer day con- 
cluded haying didn’t pay so she hung 
out a sign of tin—‘Some Summer 
Boarders Taken In.” They flocked up 
through the dust and smudge. She 
made enough to land a judge. 

That jelly can be made from fruit 
juices without adding sugar has been 
demonstrated by a number of investi- 
gators but it is not as clear nor palat- 
able as when sugar is used and it is 
more costly. The smaller the amount 
of sugar used the longer the period 
of boiling required and the darker the 
color of the product, but the flavor of 
the fruit is more pronounced. 

Splinters.—When a splinter has been 
driven deep into the hand, it can be 
extracted without pain by steam. Near- 
ly fill a wide-mouthed bottle with hot 
water, the injury placed over the mouth 
of the bottle and press tightly. The suc- 
tion will draw the flesh down, and in a 

















FLECTRI GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 
+4 orld’s headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, 
Fans, Toys, Railways, Batteries, Belts, 


Bells, Pocket Lamps, Telephones, ‘House Lighting Plants, Books. 
If it's electric we have it. Undersell all, Fortune for agents. Big 
catalogue, 4 cents. 

OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


com The Rochester Radiator 
wit Save YS Your Fuel 


or give you double the amount 
h of heat from the same fuel, if 
you will give it a trial, or we 
} will refund the money paid 
for it. 

Prices from $2.00 to $12.00. 

Fits any Stove or Furnace. 

For Hard or Soft Coal, Wood or Gas. 

Easily cleaned, guaranteed not to 
choke or clog draft to chimney. 


Write for booklet on heating homes. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 








minute or two the steam will extricate 
the splinter and the inflammation will 
disappear. For a bad splinter in the 
foot apply a slice of ham fat and change 
once or twice if necessary. 

“Early superstitions have charged the 
toad with about all the vicious quali- 
ties possible for one creature te possess. 
Some of these traditions, however, are 
of such a nature as to render the toad 
an individual to be avoided rather than 
to be sought and killed. 3ut in spite 
of his ugliness the little animal is about 
as ‘harmless as any we can find in our 
woods and fields, and as a destroyer of 
insects his value has been established 
beyond a doubt. Ninety-eight per cent. 
of the food of the toad consists of 
animal matter, and of this the greater 
part is injurious insects.” 

When red raspberries are grown by 
the hill system, the training is simple, 
a pole or stake being driven down into 
each hill. The canes can be tied or 
wired to these stakes. A common prac- 
tice is-to set pests from ten to twenty 
feet apart, according to size and a 
height of three or four feet from the 
ground cross-pieces are nailed on the 
posts. From the ends of the cross- 
pieces wires are strung with one wire 
on each side. This is a simple system 








10 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 


and it serves to keep the cane within 


table are estimated as of good quality. 
If the fodder be of poor quality more 
must be allowed. 

Such Colorado cherries as have ap- 
peared on the market so far this year 
are of the Early Richmond variety, al- 
though a few shipments of the May 
Duke from Mesa country have come and 
gone. The growers have been getting 
$2.00 a crate on an average, which is 
about fifty cents more than was paid 
last year. A mature tree should pro- 
duce thirty or forty crates so that the 
business is very profitable. The Mont- 
morency and English Morello and 
Wragg varieties which will come on 
later are even better than that of the 
Early Richmond, and in the aggregate 
will bring in a nice sum of money to 
the growers. We have not succeeded 
very well with the Russians for the 
growers have not planted them very ex- 
tensively. We do not“need these sorts 
and will get along very well with such 
as we have. 

For the life of us we can not under- 
stand why the Denver market has to 
skimp along year after year without 
enough red currants to garnish a pie. 
This is all the more strange to us when 
we stop to consider that’ the currant 
is one of the favorite fruits throughout 
the eastern country where every garden 
is well stocked with this princess of the 
tarty small fruits. So long as the bushes 
are forced along by irrigation and re- 
main healthy they bear abundantly and 
the fruit is large and of the best quality. 
When our growers can get $1.50 a crate 
a few of them at least could afford 
to have the whole ranch in this crop 
but of course this is not the way to 
conduct this branch of the horticultural 
business. Every housewife in Denver 
yearns to put up currant jelly and the 
craving goes unsatisfied year by year 
because our people are not producing 
the fruit. A few little jags are coming 
on but they are practically nothing as 


compared with the great demand for 
them and it is much the same with 
gooseberries. 


Knowledge is the hill which few may 
hope to climb, 

Duty is the path that all may tread. 
—Lewis Morris. 











W Run lt! 


Wonderful Work Engine 


Farmers and ey | Owners, Stop 

Sweating! A fe ollars gets this 

pew aka wr work engine, complete and 
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a high grade Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman by 
mail and assist you to secure a good position where 
you can earn while you are learning. Write to-day 
for our Free Book, ““A KNIGHT OF THE GRIP,” 
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Popular Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject of Fruit 
Culture in a most thorough and practi- 
cal manner. The great growth and wide 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treated in a in. ex: 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a _ practical 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 
ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- 
jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. 
the end of each chapter are suggestive 
questions on the matter presented. 


Fully Illustrated 5 1-2 x 7 inches 
300 pages $1.00 
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New York State Fruit Growers’ 


Association, 


A trip was made on Saturday to the 
field laboratory of the Department of 
Plant Pathology of the New York State 
College of Agriculture and its experi- 
ments on several adjoining farms, re- 
ports “Rural New Yorker.” Ninety 
different experiments are being made 
to solve as many phases of this one 
problem, “Lime-Sulphur as a Summer 
Spray,” as possible. In the orchards 
fairly representative trees in each ex- 
periment were plainly identified by large 
cards bearing a statement of the spray 
mixture used and the time and number 
of applications. All cards were hung 
on the same side of each tree from the 
lower branches, so there was no dif- 
ficulty in finding them. As all the trees 
{in the orchard were sprayed with lime- 
sulphur just as buds were opening for 
blister mite this was not mentioned on 
the card. Several men from the de- 
partment of plant pathology took charge 
of the visitors and piloted them around 
among the experiments, each man tak- 
ing a group of from twenty to thirty, 
explaining the experiments as they came 
to them and answering questions. All 
of the experiments could not be shown, 
but the most important had been labeled 
and were numbered. No. 1 compared 
lime-sulphur with bordeaux on Green- 


acres of land, 165 of it in fruit and 100 
acres of this in bearing. He cultivates 
thoroughly using a cover crop every 
year, fertilizes well and thins annually 
unless crop sets very lightly. He is very 
thorough in spraying, and from all in- 
dications these orchards are very profit- 
able. He has just had a gasoline tractor 
built for farm work, and it attracted 
much attention. When we saw it they 
were cultivating a young apple orchard. 
It looks as if this engine would with a 
gang of harrows be able to cover all 
the ground between two rows of trees 
in from one to two trips. The engine 
is a forty horse-power water-cooled, 
and is fitted with a fan to draw the 
air through the radiator. The power is 
transmitted to all four wheels and both 
front and rear axles turn. In turning 
both axles turn as in a _ cross-reach 
wagon, requiring much less space in 
which to turn around. It seems to work 
very well, but actual work in the field 
will probably suggest improvements. 
Mr. Case makes a specialty of Niagara 
grapes, and several acres were bagged. 
Besides the Niagaras he grows some 
Concords and Wordens, but these are 
not bagged. In 1907 over 330,000 paper 
bags were used on the Niagaras. He 
has in all twenty-one acres of grapes. 


0. 
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Orchard Advice. 














ings and Baldwins. Both were effective In the first place, we shall assume 
in controlling scab, and neither gave that the fruit has been well grown; 








noticeable follage injury. The fruit on that the trees have been pruned so that 
the bordeaux sprayed trees was badly each limb and branch has room to bear 
hes 














Apple orchard near Clarksville, Ga., that is over 100 years old and has a fair crop this year. Some of 
these trees are 4o feet high and over 2 feet through at the butt, and have produced 75 and 100 bushels a year. 





russeted and in some instances cracked its load without crowding or seriously 
open, whereas on the fruit on the lime- shading any other loaded branch, the 
sulphur sprayed trees the russeting was centers open to admit sunlight and a 
light. No. 2 compared home-boiled free passage of air; that the tree and 
lime-sulphur with the commercial lime- fruit have been carefully and thorough- 
sulphur. No difference was apparent in ly sprayed for scale, if that pest is pres- 
secab-controlling effectiveness, and the ent, for codling moth, which is always 
foliage on all the trees was clean and present, and for the many fungous 
healthy. No. 3 was a comparison of troubles of fruit and foliage; that the 
the sediment taken from a heavy com- trees have been well fed with a ration 
mercial mixture thoroughly washed to calculated to meet their needs—a mat- 
remove all of the clear solution and ter which only experiment in your own 
then used at a strength of one to fifteen orchard will decide; that the question 
with arsenate of lead added. It com- of moisture has been carefully seen to 
pared favorably with the clear lime- in the orchard by thorough cultivation, 
sulphur solution in controlling scab. where conditions will permit, or by 
Unsprayed trees left as a check were heavy mulching where the g: ound is 
badly covered with scab on both fruit too steep for cultivation; and that the 
and foliage, and nearly every apple was fruit has been thinned when trees have 
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wormy. Aside from the worminess it set an over-load. This is a practice 
would be hard to find a No. 1 apple on not generally followed in the east, yet 
these trees. The next orchard sprayed thinning will increase the value of ap- 
with lime-sulphur and bordeaux by the ples fifty per cent., as the past season 
owner showed exactly the same results proved. Thinning not only improves 
in scab control and bordeaux injury. the size, but removes a working place 
for insects and fungi which operate 

Visit to Successful Orchard, between closely hanging fruits, says 

The next orchard visited was the “Fruit Belt.” 

3aldwin orchard of Mr. Case, which is Shortly before starting to pick, all 
this year bearing its seventh consecu- dropped fruit should be gathered from 
tive crop, where the same experiments the ground and removed, partly to save 
Were repeated with like results and jt from trampling by the pickers and 
other experiments were shown. In most partly that the later-falling fruit shall 
of the experiments the lime-sulphur not be mixed with it. Do not pick the 
was used at a strength of one to thirty, apples too early. To my knowledge, 
and two pounds of arsenate of lead thousands of barrels of apples are each 
Were added to each fifty gallons. Three year hurried from the trees and into 
applications were made; just before market in a green and immature con- 
blossoms opened, just after blossoms dition, which interferes with selling at 
fell, and the third two weeks later. In full prices and even affects the keeping 
experiment No. 6 arsenite of lime was quality of the fruit. Apples should 
Substituted for the arsenate of lead in hang on the tree until they have at- 
connection with the lime-sulphur, and tained nearly the full normal] color for 
the rows sprayed with this could be the variety, and until they can be 
picked out as far as they could be picked without pulling out stems or 
seen, the foliage was so badly burned. breaking off fruit spurs. Good full 
This was the only noticeable case of color adds almost one-half to the mar- 
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IT willsendto the farmer who knows the profit in buying, fitgiyny| selling and 
feeding by weight, one of my steel frame Pitless Farm Scales te | which f 
have Ft patented,at the Introductory Price and Entirely on | ‘ Ap — 
This 5 ton scale has new compound beam and_beam_ box, free, As I was 
the first man tooffera reliable high grade scaleat a fair price I oalere A mes 

ea a D 


every American farmer is under re 
tome, because my fight against ye 
» thetrust put the price of a first 
class scale within his reach.Only 
the First Man who writes gets “ 
the Introductory Price. ill 
you be the man? 80, my written warrant to you Is 
that If you will put up my seale as directed, and if not as represented, 
I will take it away and pay you for platform or foundation not usable in some other make of scale. 


“JONES He Pays The Freight,” 214 Lee St., Binghamton, N.Y. 








foliage injury in the orchard. Another ket value of an apple. This is not 
experiment comparing lime-suiphur at entirely a matter of looks either, for the 
different strengths seemed to show as consumer ‘has learned that the matured 
800d results in controlling scab with a apples have a greater content of sugar, 
one to forty mixture as with a one to and consequently a better flavor, than 
thirty mixture. In check rows that green ones. Large quantities of western 
Were not sprayed Baldwins showed as apples have been coming to our markets 
much russeting from natural conditions in boxes, holding a bushel. In most of 
as was found on lime-sulphur treated these boxed shipments each apple is 
trees while bordeaux caused as bad rus- carefully wrapped in paper and placed 
Seting as in the other orchards. in the box by hand. Other shippers do 

President Case’s fruit farm was the not wrap; and still others lay a face 





next thing to be inspected. He has 185 only and pour in the rest of the apples. 
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B. G. PRATT COMPANY, 50 CHURCH ST., N. Y., will guarantee that it can be done with 


“SCA LECIDE” 


for less money, with less Jabor and more effectively than with Lime-Sulphur or anything else. 

Prices: In barrels and half-barrels, 50c. per gallon; 10 gal. cans, $6.00; 5 gal. cans, $3.25; 
1 gal. cans, $1.00. If you want cheap oils, our “CARBOLEINE” at 30c. per gallon is the 
equal of ANYTHING ELSE. Send today for free Booklet, “Orchard Insurance.” 
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Before taking any medicine recom- 
mended by friends it is well to consult 
a physician for there is always a pos- 
sibility of a mistake in the formula. 


Some people laugh at the antics of a 
drunken man. I cannot laugh at such 
a sight. To me the sight of a drunkard 
is painful. When I see such a man I 
feel much as I do in the presence of a 
dying creature. 


Who has seen God? No one. Moses 
saw something that he thought was 
God. He saw a manifestation of God’s 
presence. If God is a spirit, as he must 
be, he cannot be seen. Some people 
think they can see God in nature, in 
the trees, the plants and vines, in the 
sunshine, in the starlight, in the storm, 
in the hurricane. 





Is knowledge happiness? No, knowl- 
edge is more nearly akin to pain, to 
insanity and death. The man who has 
the widest knowledge of astronomy does 
well if he escapes confinement in a 
lunatic asylum. The thought of the 
vastness of space, of the magnitude of 
the millions of stars a thousand times 
larger than the earth, of the power 
that controls the movements of those 
vast heavenly bodies lead to distraction. 


Is ignorance bliss? I know of half 
witted people who seemed to enjoy life 
better than the average man or woman 
with intelligent minds. Yes, there is a 
certain kind of bliss in ignorance. The 
man who is ignorant or unmindful of 
danger is in bliss in comparison with 
the well informed person who is ap- 
prehensive of many dangers. But 
knowledge comes nearer giving bliss 
than ignorance. The feeling that we 
have knowledge makes us kin to the 
Creator. 


Can we escape censure? A friend 
tells me that he has led a life of 
sobriety, he has never been intoxicated, 
he has led a life of rectitude, he has 


caused no scandal. Through enter- 
prise, economy and industry he has 
built up honestly a fortune, he has 


cared well for his family, he has been a 
good provider. He has conserved his 
health and that of his family. He has 
been a good citizen and a faithful 
church man, and yet he is criticised, 
for some seemingly trivial shortcoming. 
How searching then must be the eyes 
of critical men and women. 





The holidays are coming, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and New Year’s. It is 
well for the world that there is a 
Thanksgiving Day and a Christmas 
time every year. Many divided families 


and friends have been united by the 
spirit of Thanksgiving Day and of 
Christmas. Many old feuds and dis- 


agreements, many wranglings have been 
overlooked and many injuries have been 
forgiven. This is the spirit of these 
sacred holidays. 





Apples Wasted.—Every autumn mil- 
lions of dollars worth of fruit of various 
kinds, principally apples, fall from the 
trees and are allowed to rot on the 
ground. This vast waste should be 
avoided. The fruit should be sold to 
the evaporator, made into cider or vine- 
gar, or made available in other ways. 
The last and least that can be done if 
all other resources fail in preventing 
this waste is to gather the fallen fruit 
and when it is ripe feed it to cows, 
horses, pigs and sheep in its raw state. 
Green apples are not good for feeding 
stock but when the apples are ripe 
they are nourishing and wholesome. 





Marvelous Resources of New York 
State.—While New York city is next to 
London, the largest city in the world, 
over 6000 deer and 100 bear are killed 
in this state each hunting season. The 
value of the game is $750,000 a year. 
The value of the fish product of the 
state is $40,000,000 and of shell fish 
$12,000,000. Within eight hours’ ride 
of New York city are the Adirondack 
mountains containing 7,680,000 acres. 
Within an hour’s ride of New York are 
the Catskill mountains containing 576,- 
0000 acres. In the state are twelve 


large rivers and possibly a thousand 
lakes. 


Preparing the Ground.—Late fall is 
a good time to prepare a field for 
planting next spring. The land can be 
covered with manure and afterwards 
plowed. When plowed again in the 
spring the manure will be thoroughly 
mixed with the soil and the soil should 
be in fine condition for planting. In 
doing this fall plowing see that the land 
is ridged so that the water will flow 
off. 


Walk into the woods in autumn. The 
timber lands are always interesting, 
particularly in October and November. 
Sit down on a fallen log and see the 
beautiful carpet of many colored leaves 
spread around you. Notice the lonely 
wood-pecker searching every crevice of 
the bark of the tree for insects. Hear 
the chirp of the chipmunk and the chat- 
ter of the red squirrel. Possibly you 
may hear the fluttering wings of the 
partridge as he flutters away into the 
lowlands. There are three seasons for 
visiting the woods, first in spring, second 
in autumn, third in winter after the 
first heavy snow storm. 


All delays are dangerous, but particu- 
larly delays in planting vines, shrubs 
and trees. Late last spring a dear friend 
lamented the fact that it was too late 
to set out flowering shrubs about the 
porch of his new home. Unknown to 
this friend I hastily gathered together 
rose bushes, snowballs, deutzias, mock 
orange, hydrangeas, spireas and lilacs 
and with my own hands prepared a bed 
and did the planting. The rose bushes 
and some of the plants blossomed last 
summer. At the beginning of autumn 
my friend died. Many times he ex- 
pressed his pleasure in the growth of 
the shrubs. 


Too Deep Cultivation.—Many planta- 
tions of strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, grapes and other small fruits 
are seriously injured by deep cultiva- 
tion; not only with the horse cultivator 
but sometimes with the hoe. Small fruit 
plants are not deep rooted like trees. 
The fine roots of strawberries and other 
plants are very near the surface of the 
ground, particularly in the fall, there- 
fore to hoe deeply among strawberry 
plants in the fall results in serious 
injury. It is seldom that plowing can 
be recommended in plantations of the 
currant, gooseberry and raspberry. Even 
the cultivator can be run so deep in 
these plantations as to sever many roots 
and thus do injury. 


When to Pick Pears.—No _ pear 
should be left on the tree until it be- 
comes soft. Pick the pears as soon as 
they are well colored and are of full 
size while they are yet firm though they 
may look green. You can test the mat- 
ter by lifting a pear gently. If then it 
detaches easily from the stem without 
breaking the stem indications are there 
that it is ripe enough to pick for market. 
Whereas apples and peaches are of 
better quality when ripened fully on 
the trees pears are of better quality 
when picked before fully ripe, but on 
the other hand they should not be 
picked when immature or not fully 
grown. In this state we usually pick 
Duchess pears in October. Often the 
Kieffer may remain on the trees a little 
longer. The time for picking varies in 
different seasons, 


Blasting the Soil.—The placing of a 
dynamite cartridge in the subsoil at 
each place where an orchard tree is 
to be planted and exploded, is not a 
new idea. I would not advise such a 
course except in cases where the sub- 
soil is almost like rock, being very hard 
and not allowing the water to escape. 
Our friend Hale practised this blasting 
method of planting in one of his Con- 
necticut orchards. There are those who 
have attempted to blast the entire sub- 
soil but this has been found too ex- 
pensive. Where there is a lack of drain- 
age owing to the hard substance be- 
neath the soil I would advise drilling a 
hole as far down in the subsoil as pos- 
sible and discharging the dynamite there 
hoping thus to produce better drainage. 
Caution—Get an expert to handle and 
discharge the explosive. 





October Strawberries.—Mr. J. C. 
Barth came into Rochester September 
10th with a bushel crate of beautiful 
strawberries. He sold them at 12c a 
pint. It is not unusual for certain 
varieties of strawberries to bear a 
second crop in late summer or fall. 
The Captain Jack and James Vick 
strawberries have this faculty more pro- 
nounced than others. Possibly it was 
a mistake in allowing these two valu- 
able varieties to become practically ex- 
tinct, as in addition to their bearing a 
second crop of fruit they were very 
hardy and prolific varieties. The ques- 
tion is often asked “is there an ever- 
bearing variety of strawberry that pro- 
duces fruit in paying quantities?” 
There are several everbearing varieties 
which are claimed to be quite produc- 
tive but I am not familiar enough with 
these varieties to recommend them. As 
a rule everbearing raspberries or ever- 
bearing strawberries are freaks which 
are not profitable for the average fruit 
grower. 


The Joy of Life-—Everybody wants to 
lead a joyful life, but we are apt to be 
deceived as to where such a life can be 
found and of what it consists. A dis- 
sipated youth visiting the city of New 
York and desiring to see the sights of 
the great city may find himself at mid- 
night in a gilded room filled with danc- 
ing women and drinking men. He may 
hear shouts of laughter on every side 
and evidence of the greatest gayety. 
This young man may decide that here is 
the joy of life, but the wise man knows 
that this is a mistake. If you would 
find a truly joyous life go to a quiet 
Christian home in the country. You 
may find there an affectionate husband 
and wife striving with industry and 
frugality to pay for their little farm 
surrounded by a healthy family of chil- 
dren. They have neighbors, good and 
true. They love nature. They are 
helpfully interested in the nearby school 
and church. They sleep, live and die 
well. 


Buying Orchards.—aA reliable friend 
told me yesterday of the purchase of a 
small farm all of the land of which 
was covered by apple trees. The pur- 
chaser paid for the entire farm in two 
years from the sale of the apples from 
the orchard. This friend told of an- 
other man who purchased forty acres 
of apple orchard, paying $10,000. He 
has since been offered $17,000 for this 
forty acres. He has sold enough ap- 
ples from this forty acre orchard to pay 
for it in one year. That is one year’s 
crop of apples from his orchard has 
amounted to $10,000. All this occurred 
at Walworth, near Rochester, N. Y., 
which indicates that all of the profitable 
apple orchards are not located in the 
west. It may be doubted if there is 
any part of this country better adapted 
to fruit growing than western New 
York, and I say this with due respect 
for the marvelous achievements of our 
western friends who accomplish such 
great things in Idaho, Montana, Color- 
ado, Missouri, California, British Colum- 
bia and elsewhere. 


Sacrifice.—There are many people, 
especially among the young, who do 
not realize that nearly all of the success 
in securing the desirable things of life 
comes through sacrifice. Young people 
are apt to conclude that business suc- 
cess, professional success, artistic suc- 
cess come through good luck. This is 
a mistake. The man who succeeds in 
business, sacrifices himself in his youth 
by refraining from wd&sting his time, 
his money, and from forming bad habits. 
The result is a fortune in later years. 
I know of a young artist who is notably 
successful, her paintings being in de- 
mand over a large part of the world. 
While this lady has marvelous talent 
she could not succeed as she has done 
without incessant labor. It is the same 
with the accomplished musician. Both 
painter and musician must keep ever- 
lastingly at work in order to attain dis- 
tinction. The church man in order to 
attain high ideals must sacrifice him- 
self in many ways. Without sacrifice 
his profession of sanctity would be 
mockery. The law of sacrifice runs all 
through nature’s laws. Plants, vines,- 
trees, every living creature, is born to 
perish. Through the death of the indi- 
vidual new life and vigor are given to 
the new generation, to the babe that is 
born to-day. 


Buying a Home.—We often hear men 
say that they are about to buy a home. 
Figuratively speaking a home cannot be 
purchased. You can purchase a house 
or a farm and still not have a home. 
The house will not be a home until it is 
the abode of love, of human affection. 
There are many palaces on millionaire 
row in New York city, elegantly fur- 
nished and equipped with an army of 
servants, which are not homes, because 





love does not abide there. I recently 
visited an elegant house in this city with 
five acres of land attached, bought by 
a friend thirty years ago, for $40,000. 
The owner, Jas. Cunningham, the larg. 
est coach manufacturer in the world, 
an affectionate Irishman, made this 
place a home with his loved wife, song 
and daughters. Coachman Jim, who 
had long been in the family, helped to 
make this a,home as did the affectionate 
dog and cat and even the horses which 
carried them about on their drives. Yegs- 
terday when I visited this house [| 
found it the most dreary and desolate of 
houses. The former owner and his wife 
were dead and-his family were scat- 
tered widely. No one was living in the 
damp and disordered apartments. When 
you think of home building you need 
not overlook the house or the beauty 
of the grounds nor the trees and vines, 
but remember that this place cannot be 
a home in the absence of affection be- 
tween its members. 


Saving Coal Bills—There are few 
people who realize that moist air makes 
us feel much warmer than dry air. 
The fact is made plain in the rooms 
of turkish baths. One room there con- 
tains dry air. On entering this room 
I do not feel the heat oppressive. But 
if I go into the adjoining room the air 
of which is made moist by the intro- 
duction of steam, I feel exceedingly hot 
although the temperature may not be 
so high by ten or twenty degrees in the 
dry room. Here is an illustration of one 
way to save coal bills. All we have to 
do is to introduce a little steam or 
moisture into our rooms during the 
winter months. If the air of the rooms 
of our houses is moist they will seem 
warm, though the thermometer marks 
only sixty degrees of heat, whereas if 
the air is dry we may be chilly in the 
room when the thermometer is 70. 
Here is an opportunity for someone to 
invent an attachment which furnishes 
our stoves or furnaces by which a little 
steam is allowed to escape into each 
room of the dwelling. The kitchen is 
furnished with steam from the tea 
kettle. If nothing better can be thought 
of, have a steaming tea kettle in every 
room of the house. If you make use of 
this suggestion you may save from $20 
to $50 in your coal bill the coming 
winter. There are many suggestions 
similar to this given in Green’s Fruit 
Grower which are worth many times the 
subscription price of this magazine. 


Thankfulness.—Few of us are as 
thankful as we should be. f£ can 
imagine a father and mother, after a 
hard day’s work, seated at the supper 
table with the large family of boys and 
girls, all somewhat dissatisfied with life. 
They see wealthy people rolling by in 
automobiles, gaily dressed, apparently 
having more money than they need while 
this poor family are obliged to work 
hard for what they get and cannot 
afford many luxuries for the table or 
elsewhere. But here is my thought. 
Every member of the family is in good 
health. The family should thank God 
for this. Supposing one of that family 
group was stricken with cancer, with 
consumption or pneumonia and was 
gradually but surely sinking to the 
grave. Then indeed the family might 
feel depressed. There are in this world 
many people worth millions who would 
be glad to give every dollar of their 
wealth to be transformed into this 
healthy family enjoying a good appe- 
tite at the evening meal. But this 
family have many other things to be 
thankful for. They are living in the 
best country in the world, where we 
have free education, better wages are 
being paid than in any other country, 
where the government gives greater 
protection and taxes -are lower than 
with other nations, where there is no 
oppression, where there is religious 
freedom, where there are many holi- 
days, and where there is plenty of land 
for whoever may buy. 


Why does one apple or pear or peach 
rot sooner than another, or ripen sooner 
than another? Why do not the top 
layer of apples in the barrels, which 
are bruised by pressing in the top, begin 
to rot sooner than those placed farther 
down that are not bruised? 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: The earliest ap- 
ple and pear to ripen is usually attacked 
by an insect which is at work at its 
core. Certain specimens of fruit ripen 
sooner than others owing to the fact 
that the position on the tree was on the 
warm sunny side where there were no 
leaves to protect the fruit. Apples in 
the middle of a box or barrel are liable 
to ripen sooner than those on the out- 
side layers owing to there being a little 
more heat there. The pressure caused 
by pressing in the head of an apple bar- 
rel causes a cork like bruise which does 
not tend to decay as does the falling of 
an apple upon a stone. 
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Conditions in the Virginia Apple Belt. 


written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Myron T. Bly, Rochester, N. Y. 


The third week of September found 
among the red apple orchards of 
the Shenandoah valley. My longest 
stop was at Waynesboro, Va. Men, 
women and children talked apples and 
ate apples there. Cooked in various ap- 
petizing ways, they were served at my 
notel three times a day. The bustling 
town, nestling at the feet of the im- 
pending peaks of the Blue Ridge, was 
alive with buyers. They came from 
the northern and middle west until the 
hotel hallways held cots, and the livery- 
men were hard pressed to furnish the 


me 








wanted rigs to carry the buyers around. 

The crop has been customarily bought 
The buyer took 
It relieved the grower of 
caring for a gang of pickers and pack- 
Growers usually reaped just about 


and sold on the trees. 
the orchard. 


ers. 


what they had sowed. The well cared 


for orchards brought two dollars per 


parrel on the trees, The ill kept orchard 
were the last to be sold, at from one 


dollar to one dollar and a half. 
To better illustrate the state of the 
art of apple growing in this district I 


will refer to a typical orchard. In gen- 
eral features of size and productiveness 
it is a type of many orchards through- 
out the valley, yet it has marked pecu- 
liarities. The orchard selected for illus- 
trative purposes is “‘Rose Cliff’? orchard, 
about ten minutes walk out of Waynes- 
poro. It contains about ninety acres. 
Only a part of the orchard is in full 
bearing, but the crop which was being 
harvested was estimated at ten thou- 
sand barrels. Last year’s crop was also 
large. The location and soil survey of 
this orchard contradicted all the 
theories I had heard or read about 
southern apple growing. I had been 
told that orchards on low lands would 
surely be “cloudy.” I had been assured 
that only the prevailing lime stone soils 
of the uplands would be suitable for 


orcharding. But here was an orchard 
partially on the clayey, semi alluvial 
bottom lands, along the Shenandoah 
river, partially on a bordering shaly 


ridge. The present productive portion 
of the orchard is mainly composed of 
York Imperials, planted on the alluvial 
lands. Some of these trees are said to 
be the largest of that variety in exist- 
ence. For the last few years, these 
large trees have borne annual crops of 
from twenty to twenty-five barrels per 
tree. The fruit is perfect and fairly 
well colored. I would not have believed 
that such soil and location could be 
made to produce such high color, if I 
had not seen it. The section of the 
orchard on the ridge was composed of 
five year old grafts on two year old 
stocks, yet the trees bore all they should 
be allowed to carry. At the base of the 
ridge, where the upland sloped into the 
bottom, there were top grafted Lowry 
apples. As grown in this orchard, the 
Lowry is a wonderfwl apple. It has a 
beautiful color and a bouquet and flavor 
of its own. While it is a long keeper 
itis good to eat most any time. 


This Tells the Story. 


The whole orchard was an illustra- 
tion of good husbandry. The only bad 
spots were where the strength of the 
wood had been underestimated and the 
trees rent by over weight of fruit. The 
auxilliary equipment of the orchard is 
an interesting feature. Following the 
custom of the large Virginia orchard- 
ists, a cooper shop is located in the 
midst of the orchard. A cider mill 
makes a profit out of the drops. The 
storage and packing house is worth 
While to every apple grower who wants 
his own efficient dry storage. This is a 
three story concrete structure, built 
against a steep hill side. In this way 
& grade entrance is obtained to the 
third floor at the rear of the building 
and a grade entrance to the second floor 


atone side. The grade entrance to the 
first floor is at the front. A feature of 
the building is the insulated concrete 
roof. After the rafters were in place, 
they were ceiled on the underside with 
Georgia pine flooring. The spaces be- 


Ween the rafters were then filled with 
‘fushed cinders from a foundry. The 
| ‘oof boards were then put on and over 
them was laid a covering of building 
Paper, Metal lath was laid on the paper 
and the whole then received a coating 
°f Portland cement mortar, water proof 


‘trong. The result was an air tight, fire 
hey roof and a fire proof storage 
use, 


where apples, as they are grown 
and handled here, 
ward spring. 

ey packing was in progress on the 
ird floor. An automatic, mechanical 
Rader, operated by hand power, mada 
"rs Sizes, All the Lowrys were being 
wed for the faney holiday trade. 
hes box was expected to bring not 
ee than three dollars. Some of the 
‘ty Yorks were also being boxed. 
None of the crop of this orchard is 


keep well until 















Other styles, $75, $100, $150 


with the dealer if desired. 





Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 and $250 


the people a greater love for music. 
proper appreciation of the world’s best music. 
And if you will only do yourself the justice to hear the Victor it will at once be apparent to you just why it 
has accomplished such great things in the realm of music. 
Don’t put it off! Go today to the nearest Victor dealer and he will gladly play any Victor music you want to 
hear. Hearing places you under no obligation to buy, but if you should want to buy easy terms can be arranged 


His Masters Voice 


This intensely human picture, the Victor trademark, stands for all that is best 
in music—for the greatest musical instrument the world has ever known. 
; It brings to you, no matter where you live, the very best music of every kind, sung and played 
in the very best way by the very best artists. 
His Master’s Voice’’ has helped to make grand opera popular. It has created in the hearts of 
It has not only entertained them, but educated them to a 


Ask him for copies of the handsome Victor catalogs, or write to us for them—use the coupon. These 
catalogs show and tell about the different styles of the Victor, give a complete list of the more than 3000 
Victor Records, and contain pictures of the famous singers and musicians who make records for the Victor. 

New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 

Victor Talking Machine Co.,11th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner G h 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


And be sure to hear the 


Co., M al, Canadian Distributors. 





Victor-Victrola 








fh Other styles, 
$10 to $100 















Victor Double-faced Records 
are of the same high quality as 
Victor Single-faced Records. 
The only difference is in the 
price. Buy double-faced if the 
combination suits you. 
































placed upon the domestic market until 
the holiday trade opens. At the time 
of my visit several consignments of 
fancy Yorks had gone on to Europe. 
They were expected to net from five to 
seven dollars per barrel. The owner, 
Mr. Craig, was his own consignor. Last 
year he kept much of his crop in stor- 
age and succeeded in getting not less 
than five dollars for every barrel. It 
is his habit not to sell until he gets 
that figure. 

It is not difficult to arrive at the 
conclusion that apple growing in the 
manner illustrated is profitable—especi- 
ally when one considers the low cost of 
living and consequent low cost of labor 
prevailing there. I know of no manu- 
facturing or mercantile business equal 
to it. But I sincerely trust that no in- 
experienced person will try to repro- 
duce such an orchard. Only the man 
who looks upon fruit growing as one of 
the learned professions of these new 
days, and prepares himself accordingly, 
stands good chances of success. 

Peach Troubles.—Chas. <A. Green: 
First, I have an orchard of peach trees 
three years old and among them are 
a dozen or more trees that are af- 
fected with some new disease. The 
trees looking green and healthy will 
commence to show black gum spots on 
the trunk near the ground which will 
travel all over the trunk and limbs and 
kill the tree. In cutting off the gum 
I, find a fine black seam running per- 
pendicular on the wood and on cutting 
in find a large black Spot in the wood 
as if the work of a worm, but I have 
never found any worm. If you can tell 
what this trouble is by this description 
I wish you would do so and give me 
advice as to what to do with the trees 
that are affected. I have pulled and 
burned some trees and the better ones 
I scraped the bark and dug out where 
the gum showed, which seemed to help 
them as the foliage is green and have 
peaches on but am afraid the trouble 
is spreading. Second, as I expect to 
order some peach trees of you next 
spring, which in your opinion is the 
better variety for market, Champion or 
Carman, and in what way does the one 
outpoint the other? Also do either 
crack in wet weather? I picked fine 
peaches this year from three year trees 
that I bought for Carmans, commenced 
August 11th, and none showed any 








signs of forcing although the weather 


was very dry. They sold for $1.50 per 
basket, which shows that this is a good 
time to have nice peaches for sale, but 
think I have read in your paper that 
the Champion is a better peach. Let 


me know if it is as large as Carman 
and as early and if a free stone. 
Third, could you tell me the best 


three or four varieties of Japan plums? 
I mean by “best” varieties that will not 
overload, are sure croppers and of good 
size? I bought 200 trees this spring, 
about ten varieties, but I can’t wait to 
see which are the best. I also lost about 
forty of the largest trees on account of 
the dry season, the trees were fine ones 
but think I will get mediums next spring 
as they seem to start better. Fourth, 
which is the best variety of peach for 
orchard, Fitzgerald or Crosby? Thank- 
ing you for a personal answer I enclose 
stamps for same.—Chas. F. Slater, N. J. 
Reply: Mr. Chas. F. Slater—I have 
had no experience with the trouble you 
are having with your peach trees. 
Please write your experimental station 
located at New Brunswick, N. J. It 
does not seem to be peach curl, which 
causes the leaves to curl and fall, nor 
does it seem to be that great enemy of 
the peach, the peach grub, but possibly 
it is the grub. Examine your trees and 
if you find grubs in the roots or near 
the base of the tree remove them quick. 
Burbank, Abundance and Red June 
are three good Japan plums. If I were 
asked to name the one great orchard 
peach I should mention Elberta, Fitz- 
gerald is good but not very large. Cros- 
by is noted for its hardiness of bud and 
for good quality, but it is lacking in 
size and appearance. 
-O- 
Advantages of an Attractive Package. 
The consuming public is willing to 
pay for the package that appeals to 
the eye as well as the taste; in fact, 
more especially that package which does 
appeal to the eye, as all purchasers 
judge the package by the fruit which 
is displayed on the top or face whether 
it be of the barrel, box or basket, says 
“Southern Fruit Grower.” You, as a 
buyer, will always select the best look- 
ing and most attractive package and 
under these conditions is it not to the 
interest of all growers or shippers to 
place their fruit upon the market in 
the best possible condition? 
Apples, when being packed, 





should 


not be allowed to come in contact with 
the wooden head of the barrel. This 
promotes rot and spoils the general ap- 
pearance of the barrel when it is 
opened. You should plate your fruit 
on either a paper cap or what is termed 
a corrugated cap. This cap being soft 
and pliable will prevent the fruit from 
coming in contact with the wooden head 
and at the same time overcome any 
bruising or stem punctures. 

Pears or apples when packed in 
boxes should be wrapped, as wrapping 
helps to preserve the fruit and at the 
same time adds to the appearance of 
the package. To prevent the fruit from 
coming in contact with the rough wood 
of the box I would suggest lining the 
sides, top and bottom with corrugated 
board. This prevents bruising. If you 
wish to make your package more at- 
tractive use a lace paper which is cut 
in such a way that when the box is 
opened the lace covers the face of the 
box. You can use a lithographed label 
on the end of the box, printed with 
your brand, name and address. 


oO. 
0 


Buying Apples.——I have a chance 





to buy a quantity of apples quite 
reasonable and if the market here 
should be good this winter I could 
make some money on them. As the 


condition of the apple crop in New York 
state influences our market here and 
as I know that you could give me the 
condition of the New York apple crop 
this year I thought I would ask you to 
kindly send me advice.—Wm. H. Shonk. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply:. The outlook for 
apples encourages us to believe that 
prices are advancing and that if you can 
buy apples at a low price there is an 
opportunity to make money out of them, 
that is provided you know how to store, 
ship and pack them. I hesitate to 
advise a novice to buy apples to make 
money on them. I knew once of a 
young man who lost his entire crop of 
apples by shipping them in barrels that 
were not filled tightly. The apples rat- 
tled and arrived in such poor condition 
that they could not be sold for enough 
to pay freight charges. Apples must be 
packed firm for shipment and must be 
carefully graded. It requires experience 
to handle apples and make money on 
them. 





Withhold not good from them to 
whom it is due, when it is in the power 
of thine hand to do it.—Prov. iii:27, 
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Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 








All Through the Year. 


to be 
to be 
to be 
to be 
to be 
to be 


Just 
Just 
Just 
Just 
Just 
Just 


tender; just to be true; 

glad the whole day through; 
merciful; just to be mild; 
trustful as a child; 

gentle, and kind and sweet; 
helpful, with willing feet; 
Just to be cheery when things go wrong; 
Just to drive sadness away with a song, 
Whether the hour is dark or bright; 
Just to be loyal to God and right; 
Just to believe that God knows best; 
Just in His promise ever to rest; 

Just to let love be our daily key— 
This is God’s will for you and for me. 
—“Epworth Herald.” 


a 


The “Weaker Sex.” 

The United States government, in a 
recent test of the calories of heat 
energy, expended by men and women, 
respectively, demonstrated that the 
average American woman who does her 
own housework and cares for a growing 
family is little, if any, inferior as a 
working machine to the ordinary male 
citizen, says the Philadelphia ‘North 
American.” 

A man, at what is defined as moderate 
exercise, expends 290 calories per hour; 
a woman, when she does her sweeping, 
uses up 300 calories. When she tosses 
flapjacks she is working at the rate of 
355 calories per hour and the expendi- 
ture of 450 calories hourly is considered 
severe exercise for a man, 

Taking another extreme of the sex 
under conditions in this country, the 
records of the Indian fighting on the 
plains of only a generation ago, when 
the Redskin was still strong enough to 
fight, include countless narratives of 
pursuits in which the Indian made 
marches that left the soldiers exhausted, 
while the women of the fugitives went 
right along with the braves, all the 
while doing more than their share of 
the burden bearing. 

There was one pursuit of Apaches in 
the southwest, which persisted for 
months, the Indians with their women 
always keeping out of range of the 
troops, until the band was worn down 
with starvation. Then, one day, the 
pursuers came upon the tracks of a 
single laggard, evidently a woman. 

Those relentless, experienced Indian 
trailers rejoiced; for if the women were 
beginning to break down under the kill- 
ing pace of the flight the end was near. 
But a little while made it clear that the 
squaw had halted because the fleeing 
band was destined to have a new mem- 








When It’s 
“What for 
Breakfast?” 


; 





Try 


Post 
Toasties 


Serve with cream or mil 
and the 
family will say “ripping” good. 
And don’t be surprised if they 


want a second helping. 


every member of 


** The Memory Lingers ”’ 





Ltd. 


Postum Cereal Co., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 














ber. She had, almost at once, taken 
her newly born infant in her arms and 
followed her companions. When the 
Apaches were finally captured, mother 
and child were in the party, alive and 
well. 

Then again the English suffragette 
has demonstrated that woman will stand 
more than man, going for days with- 
out change of clothes and without eat- 
ing until they are forced to take food 
while confined in a strait jacket. 





Man’s Ideal Woman, 

What a man wants in a woman is 
somewhat as follows: 

She must be a dream of beauty that 
will make Maxine Elliott faint and 
Cavaleri fade away, says “Rehoboth 
Sunday Herald.” 

She must be an angel with the smile 
of a seraph and a great mass of mag- 
nificent hair, and all her own natural. 

She must possess a perfect temper 
and never raise her voice save in song. 

She must be a good cook and al- 
ways ready to do same. 

She must be a splendid housekeeper 
and not require any servants, 

She must love children and be able 
to care for them and raise them by 
hand. 

She must be a fine musician and 
have a mind stored with all the intel- 
lectual wealth of the ages, but must 
never get the idea that hubby hasn’t 
the superior intellect and doesn’t know 
it all. 

She must dress in the latest fashion, 
but must spend no money on same. 

She must be interesting, elusive, gay, 
of a deep religious nature, lively, 
modest, retiring, self-sacrificing, bril- 
liant, fascinating, but a lover of home 
and fireside, preferring the society of 
her husband to anything else on earth, 
but not worrying when she doesn’t get 
any of it. 

That is all that most men require. 


Golden Rules for Nursery. 

From the first day of the baby’s life 
be regular in everything you do for 
him. 

Give the baby a tub bath every morn- 
ing; temperature of the water should 
be 98 to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Give the baby a sponge bath every 
day between 5 and 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and put on fresh night 
clothing. 

Have plenty of fresh air in the nurs- 
ery, but keep the baby out of drafts. 

Keep the temperature of the nursery 
in the daytime at 68 degrees Fahren- 
heit. At night it may fall as low as 
50 degrees. 

Give the baby one-half to one ounce 
of boiled water, lukewarm, three or four 
times daily between meals. 











The member of the family who culti- 
vates the habit of remaining silent when 
there is real or imaginary provoca- 
tion for “saying things’ has an advant- 
age. Silence has two advantages; it 
gives a certain amount of tempera- 
mental strength to the one who does 
not speak, and no one’s feelings are 
hurt. The quiet, self-contained woman 
is the type that most people appreciate 
and respect. There is another advant- 
age in silence. There is no greater mis- 
take than to discuss wrongs and griev- 
ances, real or imaginary, in family life 
or as an individual, especially at the 
table. A certain amount of talk is 
necessary, but when a thing is once set- 
tled it is better to let the subject drop. 
The place to cultivate virtues is not in 
the community of the outside world; it 
is right in the home circle. 


Protecting "Rose Bushes. 

A good way to protect a bed of tender 
rose bushes is to bend them carefully 
down to the ground, hold them in posi- 
tion with stakes and then cover with 
leaves, straw or earth. On my own 
rose bed I follow this plan, using a 
heavy layer of leaves held in place by 
a wide strip of wire chicken netting 
laid on the bed and securely staked at 
the edges. 





Wondrous is the strength of cheerful- 
ness.—-Thomas Carlyle. 





Half a Dozen Dainty Puddings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Elma Ilona Locke. 

Angel’s Food.—Dissolve one-half box 
of gelatine in one quart of milk; beat 
together the yolks of three eggs, one 
cupful of sugar, and the juice of one 
lemon; add this to the gelatine and 
milk, and let it just come to a boil; 
flavor with vanilla. When nearly cold, 
stir in the whites of the eggs beaten 
stiff. Pour into molds and set away to 
harden. 

Whipped Cream Pudding.—Dissolve 
one package of gelatine in three-fourths 
of a cupful of boiling water. To one 
pint of whipped cream add two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and beat until stiff, 
add the dissolved and cooled gelatine, 
then add chopped walnuts and Malaga 
grapes cut in half, mix well together, 
and set aside to stiffen. Other fruit cut 
fine may be used instead of the grapes. 

Tutti-Frutti Pudding—Soak  one- 
half box of gelatine in one cupful of 
cold water for an hour, then add one 
cupful of boiling water, and stir until 
dissolved. Add the juice of two lemons, 
and one and one-half cupfuls of 
powdered sugar. Let stand until cold 
and nearly thick, then stir in half a 
banana cut across in thin slices, four 
figs, six dates, and one orange, all cut 


in small pieces, and twenty almonds, 
blanched and chopped. This pudding 
may be made the day before it is 
wanted. Serve with whipped cream 


flavored with vanilla. 

Chocolate Pudding.—Add two table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water to two 
ounces of chocolate and let it melt over 
the fire, then add one quart of milk 
(half cream, if possible), and sugar to 
taste, add a pinch of salt and one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Lastly stir in 
the well beaten yolks of eight eggs, and 
bake until set. Cover with a meringue 
made of the whites of the eggs beaten 
stiff with a little sugar and delicately 
flavored with vanilla, and return to the 
oven to brown slightly. Serve cold. 

Golden Rice Pudding.—To one cup- 
ful of boiled rice add the yolks of four 
eggs, five tablespoonfuls of sugar, a lit- 
tle salt, and one teaspoonful of lemon 
extract. Mix all together and bake 
for twenty minutes. Whip the whites 
of the eggs stiff with four tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar, and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, spread this on the 
golden pudding and set in the oven to 
color a delicate brown. 

Cracker Pudding.—Soak four crack- 
ers in one quart of milk, add the yolks 
of three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and a pinch of salt. Flavor to 
taste, and bake like a custard. When 
done, spread with jelly, preserve, or 
any fruit desired, add a meringue made 
of the whites of the eggs beaten stiff 
with a little sugar, brown slightly, and 
serve cold. 





“Shopping by Mail.” 

For many years shopping by mail 
has been greatly in favor and if done 
with reliable concerns is very satisfac- 
tory. It saves the time and expense 
of going to the city and merchandising 
can be done by this method at a much 
lower cost than in any other way. 

The large department stores both in 
New York and Chicago are sending 
their large descriptive catalogues show- 
ing the latest styles of garments and 
materials... They also send samples of 
cloth and other materials for selection, 
and in many cases make shipments by 
express or mail all charges prepaid to 
your door. This method of trading is 
of greatest convenitnce to persons liv- 
ing in the country and, if done with 
reliable well known establishments, it 
is found to be very satisfactory in every 
particular. It is very evident that trad- 
ing-in this way is on the increase. The 
express companies have a department 
through which orders and money can be 
sent, purchases made by this depart- 
ment and goods are delivered the person 
sending the order. The parcels post will 
be of still greater convenience to this 
method of trading and it is sure to 
come. 


Domestic Economy. 

That is the indictment—that domestic 
economy, at any rate in the larder and 
the kitchen, has become almost a lost 
art in America—and to it we fear there 
must be widely entered a plea of guilty, 
says New York “Tribune.” We should 
not say that the art was never known 
and practiced here because a genera- 
tion or two ago the American house- 
wife possessed and we believe deserved 
a reputation for much efficiency and 
some degree of thrift. But times have 
changed. The same tendency which 
has led so many young men away from 
farms to overcrowded professions or 
underpaid mercantile employment has 
led young women to shun the occupa- 
tions of the home and particularly of 
the kitchen, in favor of work in fac- 
tories, shops or offices. 











Fast Brown that is Fast 


Brown calico dress-goods 
are seen practical for 
wash-dresses if you use 

















Simpson- 


Eddystone 
Fast Hazel Brown Prints 


—fast to soap, light and 
perspiration. Because of 
their superior quality of 
cloth and color, and their 
many beautiful designs, 
Simpson - Eddystone 
Prints have been the stan- 
dard for over 65 years, 


Show this advertisement to your deal- 
er when you order, and don't accept 
substitutes. If not in your dealer's 
stock write us his name and address, 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, St, 


od Ow WE GIVE THIS ROCKER 

WITHOUT COST 
is fully explained in our big cata- 
og showing 1500 other useful arti- 
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mo poking Powder, Toilet Ar- 
tic roducts, etc., __ 





brings it and a sample cake 

of soap, for test. Tells how Daeg 
the housewife can furnish ff 
her home throughout without 
cost. Write NOW. Don’t delay. 


Crofts & Reed Co., Dept. She Foe § 


WORK AT HOME 


Weaving Rugs and Carpet 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


$4 a Day 


Easily Made 
We start men and 
women in a profitable 
business on a small = 
vestment. Write 
Sor prices and Loom 
REED MFG, C0 
Box T Springfield, Obie 
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liant than city gas, gaso! oe or wees 
Simple. iT3M AK safo and durable 
AGE E BIG MONEY 
Is GENTS © MAI ng BIaMe¢ 
in every home. Every ae guaran 
itself Our Sunbeam Burners fit other lamps 
Ask our nearest office how you can geta lam 
§ free or apply | for tor Agency, Erot Proposition. T 
. ANTLELA erica, Desk # 
Chicago, Portland, Ore.; Waterbury, = Yiinniper. ya 


SUGAR™ Ih. 2% 


We SAVE you about one HALF on Groceries ani 
general Merchandise and pay ety | oe Send no 
money but write at once for Tre Catalogue 14 
GENTRAL MERCANTILE COMPANY, 
415-417 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


1911 CALENDAR FREE 


We will send five lovely colored Thanksgiving Post 
Cards and a_ beautiful New Year Calendar printed i : 
colors and gold for two cent stamp to pay postage. 
remarkable offer made to et our post cards in oon 
vicinity. Write to-day. A, PORTER, 107 Clinton St. 
b » Ill, Dept. 234. 
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luxuria! $ growth, 


ir to its Youthful Go or. 


boc and $100 et ea ed my 
Christmas Post Cards Free 


Send me two 2c stamps and I’ll send you 10 beautiful 
Christmas Cards and tell you about my big SURPRISE 
E. T. MEREDITH, 92 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lov" 


12 Thanksgiving, Xmas, or New Years. {0c 

Extra High Grade Colored Post Cards. 

i 2 Renutiful Dstered Flower Post each HOC 
Your name or town greetings in gold on each. 

UNITED STATES ART, 150 Nassau 8t., New 


5 Christmas Cards FREE 
5 very finest Gold Embossed Christ- 


Send only 2c. stamp and receive 
mas Post Cards FREE, to introduce post card offer. 
Capital Card Co., Dept. 150, Topeka, Kal 


HOLIDAY COMBINATION 


Two en Velvet Post Cards, 40 cents. 
Ten Christ: = 10 cents 
Six eearier Xinas Post Cards, 10 cents 
Ten New Yea . 10 cents 

Any three 1o-cént packages mailed for 25 cents 

Special assortment for dealers. 100 for 60 cents 
MADISON ART COMPANY, Madison, Con™ 


12 POST CARDS FREE 


We will send you 12 of the prettiest post cards yuoleve= 58” if oA 
will cut this advertisement out and send it to ux with 4¢c.t ra 
postage and mailing aud say that you w'll stow them to 6 of "ht 
friends, D-27, New w Ideas Card Co., 283 8. bth St., Phila. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


19 











Elberta Peaches grown in Oklahoma by G. C, 
Smith, a a of Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Girls’ Mistake. 

The girls of the present time are 
making a mistake when they fail to 
yalue the tremendous importance of 
domestic science. The happiness of 
which they dream in the married state 
will fade with the honeymoon if they 
do not know how to minister to the 
temporal needs of the boy who does 
the work. 

Strike a healthy man in the “stum- 
mick” with a soggy biscuit, dearie, and 
he'll kick the dog before he goes to 
the office; hand him a waffle weighing 
two pounds and of the consistency of 
armor plate and he’ll swear as sure 
as you are born; give him a steak that 
is burned on the outside and raw in 
the middle and tootsy-wootsy is going 
to drop a gill of tears before sunset; 
serve him coffee of the strength of 
diluted milk and he’ll forget to kiss 
somebody goodby at the door, and then 
there’ll be the devil to pay. 

It is easy enough, dearie, to hook 
the scoundrel at the altar. Slip your 
hand into his a few times, rub your 
cheek against his, and look up appeal- 
ingly into his eyes until in the despera- 
tion of ecstasy he rips off ninety-seven 
kisses and you’ve got him, but that’s 
no sign you are going to hold him. The 
strangle hold on his affections is ob- 
tained through jam-up kitchen and din- 
ing room work. 

Swing on to the cook book, girls. 
Master the possibilities of the kitchen 
and see that the house is sweet and 
clean. Get a pair of your daddy’s old 
breeches and learn how to patch, and 
see if you can sew on a button that will 
have some approximate relation with 
the buttonhole. It may mean your life’s 
happiness, dearie, and it may mean the 
brute’s soul’s salvation. May the Lord 
prosper your efforts and bring you 
finally into a state of happiness that 
will bless all with whom you come in 
contact. Amen.—Houston ‘Post.’ 

The Housekeeper’s Alphabet. 

Apply ammonia for orange or lemon 
juice stains. 

Burns, apply alum water or soda. 

Cut warm bread or cake with hot 
knife. 

Disinfect sick room with burning 
coffee. 

Equal parts sweet oil, vinegar and 
spirits turpentine make an _ excellent 
polish. 

Felon, apply rennet soaked in milk, 
renew until relief is found. 

Grease spots removed from a carpet 
by using chloroform, or ammonia and 
water. 

Hot sunshine will remove scorch. 

Ink spots removed from white goods 
pd soaking in milk or applying lemon 
uice. 

Jars holding a pint are more economi- 
cal for preserves in a small family. 

Kerosene applied to unused stoves 
will prevent rusting. 

Lamp burners improved by boiling in 
strong soda water or ashes, then rub 
with a fine cleaning soap. 

Mildew, soap the spots, covering 
while wet with whiting, lay out in sun. 

New iron should be heated gradually 
to prevent cracking. 

Orange and lemon peel should be 
dried, pounded and kept in bottles. 

Pour boiling water upon fruit stains 
in linen or cotton. 

J _ seed will make a good curling 
uid, 

Rub men’s soiled coats with equal 
Parts ether, ammonia and alcohol. 

Soap is injurious to oil cloth; best 
Cleaned with milk and water. 

Tinware may be cleaned and bright- 
ened by scouring with soda. 

Sg cream and ink for defaced kid 
ots. 

Variety is the culinary spice. 

Wheel grease, wash with cold water 
and soap. 


a pe was a scold; don’t imitate 
You should never polish windows 
While the sun shines on them. 

Zinc can be cleaned with kerosene. 








Toiling isn’t tolling, 
~ hen the service that we give 
8 to keep the living loving 





And to help the loving live. 
—Baltimore “Sun.” 


Helps for Housekeeping. 

The backwardness of the average 
housewife in adopting labor-saving de- 
vices in her kitchen, and the absence of 
enthusiasm on the part of the husband 
when the desirability of installing new 
contrivances of this nature is brought 
to his attention, are matters which have 
long been lamented by domestic econo- 
mists, says “Democrat and Chronicle.” 

A case is on record when a Kansas 
husband who had just purchased a new 
steam thresher thought his wife was 
insane when she asked for a new oat- 
meal cooker. An Alabama man became 
fearful that the country was on the 
verge of destruction when his wife pro- 
cured a new-fangled dish washer. Man- 
ufacturers say that it is almost impos- 
sible to sell bread mixers in New Eng- 
land, because the women there fear 
that they will be called “slack” unless 
they go on mixing bread in-the old slow, 
laborious fashion. 

There are a thousand and one inven- 
tions on the market designed to lighten 
labor in the kitchen, but the prejudices 
of the mistress and the penuriousness 
of the master place difficulties in the 
way of their introduction in many 
homes. Labor-saving devices are in hot 
demand on the farm and in the factory. 
In the kitchen they are looked upon 
with suspicion. 

The New Jersey State Federation of 
‘Women’s Clubs proposes to break down 
the barriers that make the sale of 
domestic inventions difficult by estab- 
lishing a housekeeping experiment sta- 
tion. 





Preserving Grapes for Winter Use. 

This old way to keep grapes fresh 
for winter use is said to be one of 
the best: The bunches should be picked 
only on a warm day and laid in a cool, 
dark place for at least three days. Then 
pack in pasteboard boxes. Between 
each layer place a single thickness of 
newspaper. Do not put more than three 
layers in each box. Then place in a 
cool, dry place—not the cellar, for the 
dampness will cause mold and decay. 

Unfermented Grape Juice.—Take one 
quart ripe Concord grapes and pick 
from stems, wash, add one quart of 
water and cook till very soft. Then 
mash and press through a strainer cov- 
ered with a double thickness of cheese- 
cloth. Allow one cup white sugar to 
each quart of juice. Let this boil up 
once on the fire, after the sugar has 
dissolved, and bottle at once. Have 
bottles hot when you pour in the boil- 
ing juice. 

Grape Jelly.—Use grapes that are not 
quite ripe. Remove the stems and wash 
and drain. Mash until they are all 
broken, then boil ten minutes. Drain 
through a cheesecloth and flannel: but 
do not squeeze if you want jelly clear. 
Measure juice and put in a granite 
kettle. Put the same measure of sugar 
into a large bowl. Boil juice ten min- 
utes, remove scum as fast as it forms, 
then pour the boiling juice into the 
sugar, stir quickly, remove the froth 
and as soon as the sugar is dissolved 
pour it into the glasses. 


Making the Fire Burn Well. 

Of domestic superstitions one of the 
most curious is that a recalcitrant fire 
may be made to burn by placing a 
poker, point upward, on it. This is 
done by mistress and maid alike, with 
no idea of superstitious origin. The 
usual explanation given is that in some 
mysterious manner “it draws the fire 
up.” Probably not one in a thousand 
knows that the custom originated in 
the fact that the poker with the fire 
bars forms a cross, and the use of this 
cross was to exorcise the evil spirits 
who were preventing the fire from 
burning—presumably they objected to 
any fire save the one that is not 
quenched!—London “Chronicle.” 








So many waste herd pears at this 
season of the year. Baked in a crockery 
or agate dish with a little water and 
a generous amount of white sugar, or, 
better, brown sugar, or, best yet, molas- 
ses, they make with cookies as fine a 
desert as one could wish. 
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SAVE MONEY AT MACY S 


You Save at Least One-Fourth 





many lines the saving wi!l be even larger. 
store is the greatest organization of its kind in the 
world. Our buyers secure our merchandise from first 
hands in all the markets of the world and buying 
cheaper than others, we are able to sell cheaper than 
others, and at the same time give you the very high- 
If you buy from us you will get for 
fifty to seventy-five cents just as good or better qual- 
ities as you buy in the ordinary retail store for $1.00. 
Hundreds of thousands are satisfactorily and econom- 
ically supplying their needs in the Macy store and we 
help you save money in exactly the same way. 


You can’t afford to buy anything for Fall and Win- 
ter until you have seen a copy of Macy’s new Cata- 
We will save you at least one-quarter and in 


The Macy 


Our Big Catalogue is Free 


catalogue contains 450 pages of the cream of the 


stal card an 
we will send a copy of this valuable 


page teems with low price making 
which cannot help but be of interestto you. This biges sta logne 
prepared at great exnense, ts free to wou for the asking, 
you live outside of New York 
write usa letter ora 
Fall Catalogue,” an 
book by return mail free and postpaid. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 1322 Broadway, New York 
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THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 


is made especially for home workers. Unlike any other loom, it practically 
works itself. A simple movement of the hand is all it requires of the opera- 
wr. Notreading—nostooping—noshuttlethrowing. Just the easy — that 
thousands of old and young are making big money at today—at hom 

You will be delighted with the ease with which 

most durable carpets, rugs, mats, draperies of 
every kind, and even beautiful portieres, chenille curtains ana hammocks. 

Bear in mind also, that no cash outlay for supplies isrequired. Oldcarpets, 
Sacks, cast-off clothing and rags all furnish material for the loom. An 


No experience Is necessar 


results you get with such material are simply wonderful. 
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our looms and the extremely reasonable teem on which you can obtain one of 


ing. Loom asgoodan investmentasan80-acrefarm.’ W. B. STARK, Sec’y, NEWCOMB LOOM CO., 


m $25 to 830 a week weaving the idsile Icanand will help you to 
get started to making it. 


+ i gel which tells all 






who will help you start a 
money-making business. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

Let me send you some samples of 
You can be sure the =a you can do ona Newcomb 


20 Taylor St., Davenport, lowa. | 
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Why She Left Him. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Myron Jones was a bright, good- 
looking and well behaved youngster. 
His family was notable for ability and 
stood high in the community. All were 
well to do, having money in the bank 
and big farms well paid for. 

His father and mother were con- 
sidered rich farmers. His brothers and 
sisters were prosperous and well set- 
tled in life. 

Myron was one of the younger chil- 
dren. He began life for himself as a 
school teacher in the rural districts 
more often near home than elsewhere. 
He was successful as a teacher. 

At the age of twenty-five he married 
a beautiful girl of about his own age, 
the daughter of a widower possessing 
some property but not very much. 

After marriage Myron purchased a 
productive farm not far from _ his 
father’s home and began life as a 
farmer. 

Myron was not a good business man. 
He was a kind husband and father, a 
good citizen, but he was so slow in 
action he would permit a good op- 
portunity to slip by owing to delays. 
He was not methodical in business. He 
never closed up accounts but allowed 
things to run along slipshod year after 
year in his dealings with neighbors, 
relatives and others. He invested money 
in outside ventures every one of which 
turned out disastrously. He began to 
buy fruits and vegetables for shipment. 
He shipped to irresponsible men and 
lost all that he had paid for the 
products. 

Not being very strong physically he 
finally leased his farm and started out 
as a solicitor, first for one thing and 
then for another, in every one of which 
enterprises he was a failure. 

Myron was intensely economical, He 
earried economy to great extremes. 
While his neighbors had a good car- 
riage to drive around in, he was most 
often seen in an open democrat buggy, 
such as men use in going to market. 
He was not over particular in regard 
to his dress. He gave up regular at- 
tendance at church though I think he 
was a church member. Gradually he 
became entangled in debt. His farm 
was mortgaged and a judgment was en- 
tered against his property. 

I have never met any person who has 
known of trouble between Myron Jones 
and his beautiful wife. So far as I know 
she was exemplary in conduct, a good 
housekeeper and a devoted mother. To 
my surprise I learned that his wife and 
son had left home, that they had sep- 
arated forever. The question raised in 
my mind and in the minds of many 
other people is, why did this good wife 
leave this worthy husband? 

The answer must be speculative, for 
no one has definite knowledge on this 
subject. Possibly the husband himself 
did not know why he was left alone in 
his old age. Consider for a moment 
how great the misfortune for a man 
who loves his home, his wife and his 
children, to be separated from the loved 
ones with no hope of reconcilliation. 
It seems to me that this is a living 
death to the husband, and no less so 
to the wife, providing she has affection 
for her husband. 

Here I surmise are the reasons why 
the wife left her home. Whether I am 
right or wrong in my surmises, that 
which I say may be ‘helpful to other 
husbands vrho have not succeeded in 
making home life on the farm attrac- 
tive. And here I have hinted at that 
which was in my mind at the beginning. 
This good wife was tired of her home, 
was weary of the exacting economies of 
the husband. 

Being proud, this wife was ashamed 
to ride through the country in the 
wagon provided by her husband, thus 
she did not appear in public except on 
rare occasions. Not being closely allied 
to any church she had ro society, but 
was left alone with her own moody 
thoughts. Possibly the economy of the 
household compelled the wife to get 
along without a servant, thus she was 
wearied with the boarding of farm 
hands, the ever recurring thrashing 
days, the days of harvesting, haymaking 
and butchering. 

This wife had relatives 
state who were living in a more 
sumptuous manner, surrounded with 
comforts and many luxuries. This wife 
may have compared her isolated condi- 
tion with that of her more favored 
relatives. 

Whatever the cause for the breaking 
up of this family, the wife and son left 


in another 


the farm home for a visit to her distant 
relatives. The husband expected that 
she would be gone only a few weeks. 
Possibly the wife expected to be gone 
but a short time, but months lapsed 
and as she did not return and did not 
often write, then her husband set out 
to visit her. During this visit nothing 
unpleasant occurred, nothing to cause 
the husband to feel that he was to be 
permanently separated. His wife en- 
deavored to induce her husband to re- 
main where she was visiting, and he 
made an effort to make himself at home 
there. Again he took up the work of a 
solicitor in the sale of books and other 
articles, but as before, he could not 
succeed in this kind of work, for which 
he was not adapted. 

Thus Myron decided to return to his 
farm home where he had spent nearly 
all the years of his life, a truly attrac- 
tive spot. He could hardly content him- 
self elsewhere under any circumstances. 

After this Myron heard seldom from 
his wife. The gulf between them 
widened until at last years passed with- 
out his hearing from her. The son had 
died and he was not notified of his 
death. He did not learn of the funeral 
until months after. 

I am told that Myron made many ef- 
forts to reconcile his wife to his farm 
home, but all such efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. Finally. disease overtook him 
and a few weeks since he died, attended 
only by the tenants of his farm. 

Alas, what a tragedy was this. Whom 
shall we censure? What lesson can we 
learn from this experience of human 
life? 

Here is one lesson which this record 
teaches: Life is short. Let us make 
the most of the days and years as they 
flit rapidly before us. Let us make our 
homes attractive. Let us not make the 
common mistake of allowing ideas of 
economy to interfere with the comforts 
and pleasures of home life. If there is 
one thing above all others which we 
should be extravagant in, let it be in 
making the home bright and attractive 
to every member of the family. Let 
those who live in the country remember 
that much of the success and pleasure 
of their life lies in the local church, 
which is the social center, and which 
affords the greatest opportunity for do- 
ing good to others and thus leading to 
a satisfactory life. 

Shall a man keep a nice, clean, well 
painted, covered carriage, with nice 
robes, with good harness and horse 
for driving on a pleasure or business 
trip, or to give his wife frequent rides 
to church or town in this attractive 
equipment? Yes, most certainly. This 
is just what the young man would do 
during the days when he was courting 
his wife. He would not drive to her 
house with a rough market wagon to 
take his sweetheart out riding. Neither 
should he after marriage if he was able 
to have a better rig. The lesson taught 
here is, that the methods of the lover 
in courting the young woman to whom 
he is attracted, should not be stopped 
after marriage as possibly they were in 
the brief account which I have given 
of my friend Myron Jones. 

I know an instance where a young 
man bought a nice new carriage, har- 
ness and horse for the express pur- 
pose of making himself attractive to a 
worthy girl in the country. The moment 
they were married he sold horse and 
carriage, and had no means of getting 
about except by walking. What a fraud 
was this,on the wife. 

Men, let us be fair. You know we 
are not fair unless we treat our wives 
all through life as though they were 
sweethearts. 

Did the wife do right in leaving her 
husband? Seemingly, no. While I can- 
not blame a woman for leaving a cor- 
rupt or utterly bad husband, it seems 
to me that a wife should be willing 
to put up with many imperfections in a 
man of good moral character like My- 
ron, who was addicted to no bad habits 
such as drinking, smoking or to ex- 
travagances. If this wife: had loved 
her husband well enough to marry him, 
she should have stood by him to the 
end. If the Bible tells the truth, as I 
believe it does, this woman would have 
been happier throughout all the years 
if she had remained in the home of 
her husband. 





The world is bright and sunny— 
If you have’nt any money, 
What’s the difference? 
Let me ask you anyhow; 
Let the other fellow hurry, 
Let the other fellow worry, 
You won’t know a thing about it 
In a hundred years from now. 
—Detroit “Free Press.” 
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HOW TO GET A 


Wow” 


alendar 
FOR 1911 





OUR 1911 “BOW WOW” CALENDAR IN 7 COLOR 


May be secured when renewing your subscription to GREENS 
Fruit GRowER. It is 25 inches long by 11 inches wide and’ 
the product of one of the largest lithographic houses in ie 
York City. We do not sell this calendar, but we will mail’ 
securely packed to any present subscriber to Green’s Fr! 
Grower who asks for it when sending in his renewal to the 
paper. If you are a new subscriber, send 50 cents for one ye ' 
subscription and the calendar will be sent by return mail. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, | ROCHESTER, NEW You 
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Parting of the Ways. 


for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
W. Livingston Larnd. 


one road leads to the vibrant town, 
And one to the fields o’ May; 
One to a future and proud renown, 
The other a pleasant way. 
Oh, son of the soil, you must drop the 
plow 


4nd suffer the aching heart; 
“ambition” is ever the pass-word now, 
Tho’ we grant you, it’s hard to part. 


written 


How sweet are the meadows you liked 
to tread 
with songs of the earth and sky;— 
The rose, and the breast of the birds 
are red, 
And ‘tis never to “reason why.” 
A home_in the arms of Nature-land 
Bowed low with a wealth of grain, 
The love and the things you understand 
Shall never be thine again. 


Oh, son of the soil, if your spirit bides 
Where man and his marts prevail, 
Then go as the voice of your manhood 
guides, : ; 
Nor falter, nor sin, nor fail. 
Since, ee it be in the midst of 
strife, 
Or here in the heart of earth, 
The soul of the boy is the mould of life, 
Its waking, his very birth. 


O- 


A PASTOR’S VACATION. 


We Have Been Wondering, Not Know- 
ing To-Day Where We Will 
Be To-Morrow. 


“Where will you go on your vaca- 
tion?” I asked my pastor. 

“We don’t know. We find difficulty 
jn deciding where to spend our month’s 
vacation. I have just bought a little 
one-seated automobile and feel that 
this machine should give us our needed 
vacation without much éxtra expense.” 

Later I inquired where the pastor 
was located and learned that he had 
driven his automobile to Canandaigua 
lake and was spending a few days with 
a member of his church in a summer 
home there. Later I found that he had 
gone on from this point to Clifton 
Springs with his little baby automobile. 
I wondered that he should dare..get so 
far away from home with his inex- 
pensive auto especially as he had no 
previous experience in running an auto- 
mobile. If a tire should burst or if 
the machine should stop I assume that 
the pastor would scarcely know what 
to do to remedy the situation. 

When I again heard from the pastor 
he had arrived at Schenectady. Then I 
heard of him at Albany, N. Y. Later 
on I found he had crossed the Hudson 
river and was skimming slowly over 
the good roads leading through’ the 
beautiful Berkshire hills lying be- 
tween Albany and Boston. 

My respect for this worthy clergy- 
man greatly increased as I learned that 
he was venturing farther and farther 
into the wilds of Connecticut, New 
Hampshire and Maine. I came to look 
upon him as something of an explorer. 
Surely he was not so audacious as 
those brave Americans who struck out 
in search of the North Pole but. the 
man who can, with a $700 automobile 
new on his hands and without experi- 
ence travel 600 miles without a 
mechanician should -be applauded for 
his valor and courage. 

But. I have said nothing about the 
good :pastor’s wife who' accompanied 
him on every mile of his journey and 
who was probably a factor in planning 
this trip. : 

When~the pastor, his wife and the 
little automobile, which would not carry 
baggage enough for a child, was well on 
its way through Connecticut, while 
passing through a byway off the main 
road where few people were living and 
farm houses were many miles apart, 
they saw an aged farmer who left his 
porch and came out to the roadway 
Seemingly much interested in the auto- 
Mobile. Possibly in that lonesome 
locality no auto had ever before passed. 
Seeing the interest in the kindly face 
of the intelligent ruralist the pastor 
Stepped his machine and entered into 
Conversation with the farmer, 

“Where are you from?” asked the 
farmer, 





plied the. clergyman. 

“Is that so?”? remarked the stranger 
with increasing interest. “I know 
Something about Rochester. For many 
years i have been a_ subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, published by 
Chas. A. Green, who is located at Roch- 
ester. Did you ever hear of Mr. Green?” 

“Yes, surely I have heard. of © Mr. 
Green. He is a member of my church 
and chairman of the board of trustees.” 

At this point the good natured farmer 
began to feel that he had met with vld 
friends, thus the conversation was.con- 
tinued for some time. 

It appears that ‘this young clergy- 
man when he first started out to preach 
Was called to“@ little: rural church’ far 


up in the highlands of Vermont. While.. 


€ had no intention of visiting that 


church during his vacation and in fact., 


had no plans made when he Started 
ftom home except to visit his parish- 


“ner about ‘twenty-five- miles’ distint;@diminished? =Butte<that gathered by 
labour shall have increase.—Prov. xiii. 


he now decided to go back to that little 


‘cess. 


. farm lands, ‘but it seems that they are 
“We are from Rochester, N. Y.,’’ re-- 


‘the meat made from ‘the hogs, where’s 
‘the difference in. furnishing - someone 


church and possibly preach for tne 
people there among whom he had found 
many friends and in all of whom he 
was greatly interested. Having spent 
pleasant days at this Vermont village 
the pastor continued onward to the 
White Mountains, N. H., one of the most 
beautiful places in the world. After 
spending some :-time here and being 
greatly refreshed by the cool weather 
which always prevails there he moved 
eastward and southward through the 
beautiful valleys and winding roadways 
to Boston, After a month’s absence he 
returned to his charge at Rochester, 
N. Y., browned with exposure and with 
greatly increased vitality. 


oO 





Development in the Southeast. 

Those who have followed the trend 
of agriculture in the southeastern states 
are aware that a very great advance 
is taking place there along all lines. 
The southeast is not merely a country 
for cotton growing or for some special 
line of farming, but compares most 
favorably with any portions of the 
country for farming of all kinds. Mr. 
M. V. Richards, land and industrial 
agent of the Southern railway, is quoted 
as saying in all his observations there 
has never at any time, in any section, 
been such a forward movement in agri- 
culture as that which has been made 
within the last few years and is in 
progress to-day. “Greater attention 
was never paid by the state govern- 
ments and by the people to advancing 
the interests of the farm, to the promo- 
tion. of ‘the best class of agriculture. 
Every state has now the most efficient 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, several have adopted the dis- 
trict’s agricultural college system. The 
institute work is thorough and is hav- 
ing practical results, We have run dur- 
ing each year the last few years from 
four to a dozen special farmers’ trains, 
and have found that in every locality 
farmers not only came out to the meet- 
ings in large numbers, but were thirst- 
ing for information, and that the teach- 
ings of the practical men with these 
trains, and also the instruction of the 
colleges and stations of the workers of 
the United States demonstration farm | 
bureau are eagerly followed. The re- 
sult is that where formerly farming 
was of a careless character the best 
methods are being adopted, and that the 
yield of all crops is growing better and 
better. The growing of legumes and 
the making of pastures and the keep- 
ing of stock are being introduced. You 
have seen what an advance has been 
made in corn production. Something 
of the same kind of an advance is 
under way in wheat growing. We are 
able to make as large crops of corn 
and wheat as any region, and as our 
lands are much cheaper than those of 
other sections we have special advant- 
ages in growing these crops. We have 
found that ‘we can make the best pas- 
tures, and that the cost of making beef 
and pork is so low that we should be 
able to control much of the market of 
the land, In every state alfalfa has 
been introduced with the greatest suc- 
The apple districts of the south- 
east are coming into their own. Our 
people are. learning that by proper 
packing of their splendid fruit, grown 
on lands that cost but a few dollars 
an acre, their market-and their profits 
are as good as those of any fruit dis- 
trict. 

“With the advance in agriculture by 
better methods among our own farm- 
ers and the tendency to cut the big 
plantations into small farms, there has 
come a great movement of people from 
the north. They are coming from every 
northern state, scattering throughout 
the southeast. Fortunately we have 
the lands, and at the prices, which give 
them the opportunity they are seeking. 
It has been slow. work to convince the 
northern farmer of the really great, 
unusual value of the most southern 


now: being convinced.” 





That Swill Barrel. 


Take a look at that swill barrel. 

Honestly, now, isn’t it a sight—an 
abominable sight? 

If we werean analyze its contents 

here, it would turn the readers sick at 
their stomachs. 
.Good enough for a hog, you guess? 
Not on your life! Say, if you’re the. 
reasonable sort of a fellow I take you 
to be, let’s reason togéther. 

Since this swill puts flesh on hogs, 
and you or somebody.else finally eats 


with the meat, and leading them up 
to the. swill barrel for a generous dose 
of its contents?.-Bah! .. Pretty hard for 
you to admit? That’s the logic of it, 
though,. isn’t it?—Ex. |... , 
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—30 Days’ Free Trial 
—360 Days’ Approval Test 
—Freight Prepaid 


Thousands of farmers and town and city people everywhere are our 
regular customers on this plan. You are absolutely protected and safe 


in ordering a famous from us for 
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payments. 


We trust responsible people—give you time, easy 


Write a postal for our book today—shows over 400 
styles and sizes, more than any ten stores can show 
you in stock—and you save 85 to€40 cash. No better 


stoves or ranges than the 


All our cook 
stoves equipped logue 
with oven ther- 
mometer—makes 
baking easy. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo i 


Kalamazoo could be made— 
atany price. Prove it before we keep your money, 
Bean independent buyer. Send name for Free Catae 


Base Burner 
—Over 16,000 in most sat- 
isfactory use. Most perfect 


, Michigan hard coal burner. 
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protect mec! ‘om inclement weather, twigs, 
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“Sure-Opener” 





Will Open Any Tino 


r Glass Cans See How It Works 





HE “SURE-OPENER” 
from two to seven inches 


will cut an opening 
in diameter in fruit» 


vegetable, meat and fish cans; paint, oil, syrup and 


molasses cans; it will also seal 
**Mason”’ or other glass jars 


and unseal any size 


. IT WILL RE- 


MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 


CHINA RECEPTACLES. 
get tops off gasolene or keros: 
broken glass or china jars. 
Always ready. The cutter is 


No more trouble to 
ene cans. No more 


Saves time and temper. 


always sharp.. The 


grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 





= 8 The Lever makes a 
stronger grip than 
any man’s hand. 


slips. Adjustable 
to any size. Is 
built like a jack— 
a scientific can 
opener and sealer. 








Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking 


You do not have to call a man 
when you have the “Sure-Opener’’ 


screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. Nothing to 
get out of order. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 


OUR OFFER-—Send 50 cents for a 


and the “SURE-OPENER” 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
will come to you by return mail, 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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vane aia | of 
Nineteen Apples on a Switch.—Mr. p 
Green: I saw an account in the last ie 
issue of Green’s Fruit Grower of Mr. } se 
Cc. H. Davidson’s apple tree. I think P 
I can go him one better. I have a one mprove pp e arers, + 
= year old bud, which is just a why ss 7” 
: that this year produced nineteen we Sli i 
Trans- # 
Letters From the People paren wary Paylon, Wash orers and Slicers. : 
“Prudent | ses is the half of P@ y- — 2 oa 
ps Valuable Récipes. No. 1, for Home Use.—Pares, cores and pte 
ao: i habe Green's Frat Setter Green's Fruit Growers: 4 slices the fruit, and then, pushing off apple and core Go 
. M. J., a subscriber tre 7 : : we ah oaearn 2 es z 
= rit Wale painless cure for poison ivy and a 
Grower, describes love as “an inw — that never fails: Mix plenty of calomel separately, is ready to repeat. This machine stands wit 
feeling of outward ‘all-over-ishness.’" with lard, rub the afflicted parts fre- beyond the reach of all competitors. There is ab 
a ‘ oe quently. ° : . gin 
We live on a fruit farm in Michigan. “‘bienty of calomel, mixed with lard, nothing about it to break or get out of order while - 
We ey ee tor tuclve wears. There #8 # painless cure for piles. I have| the wear is so slight as to make it almost everlasting. Can be used to oth: 
Fruit Grower for twelve years. There known it to be used for many years. | y : lic; italia: ‘Meneilial Ibs ins 
are seven members in our family. — Coiré tee * Dtateeneaes opl., | pare without coring and s icing. eignt, p: »3 5 bool 
old folks as well as the young people spiri $ ‘wage alich tine- : ] ] cents. clos 
5 ei ahead, pirits ammonia, tincture calichn, tinc Price No. 1, complete, on . 
enjoy reading Green s Fruit Grower and ture capcien; equal parts. Dose: one : : P . y 95 : man 
are benefited by it. teaspoonful every three hours or oftener No 2 for Home or Dry House is gus 
; . if required The above prescription was , bd d bho eanit tor read 
Black Currant.—Mrs. ae a given to me by Dr. Detwiler in Tipton, larger than No. 1 and faster, and may cove 
i . en : ies ‘ 7 ta 
ee Se ar tae nation about Missouri, in the year 1859. I have seen pears and quinces, It has a steel feed screw, and lite 
Fruit Grower for inforn r many bad cases of diarrhea cured by Pari tol shone grou 
Baveses the Wack cucrant. “ne Dee the ase of this-tomely—t-S. 8. fastens to the table at both ends. Parings fall clea time 
a eecae rom cuttings Dut has not “Note: Ask your doctor before using] of the working parts. Has automatic push-off for vines 
succeeded. to avoid mistake.—Editor. ; plan 
C. A. Green’s reply: Not every per- | removing the core. Pares, cores, and slices, and may be used to pare lent 
aon cat or coccuberry. You should heave Propagating Fruit—Green's Fruit| only. These parers all cut a thin peel, removing the entire skin with- not I 
currant or gooseberry. You should have Grower: Does you book, “How We ; aol 
no difficulty in eo ~ —— as Made the Old Farm Pay,” give full in- | out cutting away the flesh of the fruit, ne 
rant if you buy the plants as ordinari struction regarding the preparation of P ‘. ked f hi t $ men¢ 
> pric , 8 ~ rice, No. 2, packed for shipment, $3.50. 
sold by nursery companies. The price C.ttings from small fruits, and how and | ’ »P p 3 ; place 
is about the same as re bteniataet ae when to care for them? I am starting | Potato Parer.—Pares any shape or kind of in 
late years varieties of black curran' a nursery in a small way (small fruits ‘ y 4 
have been improved, therefore there oiiy) and wish to get well posted in| potato better and quicker than can be done by hand; deine 
should be no difficulty a cas wage that regard. Will you please answer me | enters into and cleans out the eyes, and by taking a vd . 
you plant these improved varieties, through your paper, when should cut- : ‘ ' ; e 
= tings be made from currant and goose- thinner paring, sav és 5° per cent. of the outside There 
ee ee eae he can ows berry? When should cuttings be made| otato, which is ordinarily wasted. This machine petro! 
C. Powell, of Ohio, asks if he can move % oH hould wince bal Pp ’ a | 
af 2 s a from grape? ow shou cutti 
an old grape vine and its arbor success- (44 tor alter winter? I have now| is also suitable to quinces and pears. Weight, packed, 3 Ibs. — g5c. ed | 
fully and if so at what season. : 40,000 currant and gooseberry cuttings, | : ime, | 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: it is possible started last spring. Should I leave them | Fruit, Wine and Jelly Press.— know! 
Gas SE SOR Srhps Vine wget He wag ~— in nursery rows or should I heel them in | Three in one. Cleanest and best. The only with ‘ 
and ‘transplanted and be ge we this fall on well drained land, and re- | iis a ck t brancl 
but it would never be so thrifty and set in spring? I will appreciate your one that separates juice, seeds and skins a sale 
eae: 2 ge AM peng Bote Menem ena answer to above questions.—C. A. one operation. For making wines, jellies and The 
not come into full bearing any quicker Diatthiuaiein. ; : heir 
than @ small young vine. Therefore I “4°, Green’s reply: Portions of my fruit butters from grapes, strawberries, rasp- sider i 
would not advise attempting to dig pata book, ‘“‘How I Made the Old Farm Pay,” berries, blackberries, gooseberries, currants, o any 
an old vine as it would be more to dig are devoted to the propagation of trees, i _ The d of the of any 
up than a dozen ordinary ee a plants and vines. Currants, grapes and quinces, pineapples, etc. € dryness - 
vines would cost. You probably w oul privet hedge are propagated from cut- pulp may be regulated by thumb screw at the C is ha 
have to take down the arbor to re- tings and nothing else by us here. 1 Weich ’ Ib Seoctel ocien complete $3.95. years | 
move it. Gooseberries are propagated by layer- outlet. eight only 15 Ibs. Pp p ’ ’ ol 
ing, which is done in June. Cut cur- nil: all oo 
Winter Protection.—Chas. A. Green: rant cuttings in autumn any time after Sensible Wine or Cider Press. : faze . 
= on & Suneier : te ttn pan the leaves fall, usually in September. made and handsome press for making cider, wines, se 
paper and would like to know through Cuttings can be made from grape wood ree ia oslils wmaaah ectiens afe t 
the columns of same how I can best any time after foliage drops. Cuttings jellies, lard, syrups, etc. Made P ig in 
protect my young apple, peach, —_ can be planted in the fall but usually ence to strength, guaranteed against breakage under pickers 
plum trees from frost this winter? € grape cuttings are planted in the spring. : ‘ a alemaaaiatel el rehar 
trees were set out last spring. I have yr cuttings of any kind are buried in any fair usage. All iron and steel, g spring 
no straw or manure of any cep cnr the cellar in sharp sand in bundles of ter than the old wooden press. It has double curbs. Sain 
Would dirt, banked uround the roots, gry one hundred or smaller the butts : : 
be of benefit?—James M. ee Mich. will callous; this callousing is the be- Prices: Four qt. curbs, weight 30 Ibs,, $2.95. alley 
C. A. Green’s reply: I had not sup- pinning of root growth. It is greatly to Ten qt. curbs, weight 4o lbs., $3.95. ‘ 
posed that there was ase garth be desired to have callousing occur dur- q ? & — 
winter killing in  centra icnigan, ing the winter before planting the cut- arden 
a ee Sa ee by in tings. If you have currant and goose- FRUIT EVAPORATORS aad te 
quiring of your neighbors whether win- perry cuttings planted last spring they : : tawr'tealt. © : 
i i ‘ : n evaporating fruit. ur 
ter protection is necessary and ask should now be one year old. They may There is money P 4 ; ~ 
your neighbors how they protect nom be left where they are growing. If you catalogue shows a full line of fruit drycrs, da tore 
trees. Banking a foot or more high qesire to make two year old plants of . te : restiniit 
s : icers Of every capacit ; a : ae 
around the base of the trunk of the thom, dig them a year from this fall. parers, corers and slic ry Capacity, — you dec 
tree would do but little more than pro- hanks for the $1.00 received for three for home and commercial purposes. =—_ _ vi 
tect the space covered by the earth. years subscription. = oe * leg 
In localities where winters are severe THE U. Ss. HOME ee ee re 
enough to injure fruit trees it is difficult Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Be- ORATOR omens ce ts 
to protect them from injury. ing a schoolma’am I am not rich enough EVAP this a of 
.., to buy a farm, and as my father’s ches 
Cider and Vinegar.—C. A. Green: Will health is poor and my mother is dead, Thoroughly tested and the surf; 
you send me a recipe to make vinegar I am obliged to stay at home, keep approved. Latest, cheap- “ 
out of apples? Also for hard cider and joyse and teach school, all of which I| + tie, len tn dante Editor 
sweet cider, if it isn’t too much trouble am so thankful I’m able to do. But est, best. ; ; you kind 
for you? I will ask you for informa- I get so dreadfully tired of teaching any stove, dries any fruit. situation 
tion what kind of plum trees I should and I am beginning to see such rich suited te 
plant here in the upper peninsula Of jogsipilities in our little place of one Read This: To introduce our Home Evapo- shee stu 
Michigan?—John Biehler. ; and a half acres of land in the willage d Si (see ight, sa 
C. A. Green's ee You will find of Climax. I wish to use my spare|f | rator and our No. 1 Parer, Corer, an vere ci a 
in the next issue of this magazine an tjme this winter in studying horticulture “Say £ pase), we offer for onl 5.50. hey be 
art:cle on cider making. We have pub- fo, 7 wish to learn how to make what description at top - page), both a s sala please ad: 
lished in Green’s Fruit Grower Thaw, We have more productive. I have al- Weight less than thirty pounds; can go by express or freight at very to grow 
recipes for keeping cider sweet. here ready begun to raise chickens, having hink of it! ond Slicer with e ng, Con: 
are a thousand methods for so doing. twenty-four White Leghorn chickens small cost. Just t a Parer, Core ca 
yee A bry and publish another soon: about nine weeks old. These were in-|f/ Fruit Evaporator, all for only $5.50. pear tree 
If your locality is very cold and need cypator chicks and have had to have N varioy 
a hardy pear there is a party oad more care than if they had a hen THE NIAGARA FRUIT LADDER sandy, “in 
Flemish Beauty. Bartlett an njou mother. I enjoy taking care of them A “6 erience 
are good varicties and reasonably hardy. 5, much, and I wish to raise many A ladder made from the best selected white bas choice re 
ope ne Ne ote ie a more next year. We have some very wood, with tie rods at every other step. A model for my in it 
Lombard. Burbank an eine Claude nice fruit trees—all kinds, but we never ; ca d ndy soi] 
‘c ’ n S io ) 
are valuable plums. If sweet cider OF get much good fruit owing to the cur- strength, lightness and durability. It always sta high lar : 
any other cider is put into an old cider culio and diseases common to such and never rocks, no matter how uneven the ground frult, incl 
barrel, vinegar will be made without trees, I am hoping to get our whole atlas on almos 
doing any more. If a little of the old yarg plowed and seeded this fall for it may be. St will 
vinegar and a little of the mother is is so rough that we can never have a Price, 28 cents per foot. long rived 
left in the barrel vinegar will be made smooth lawn as it is now. I wish to ’ ackin 
Seat areal teenth ee ie empty ask your sévice, Which would be 6 foot, 8 foot, 10 foot and 12 foot always carried m 
vinegar barrel in which cider is placed wiser, to have the yard plowed and ouiiiad i r. C. 
will produce good vinegar in time. seeded or have loads of dirt brought in in . a a t 
ae to fill up the uneven places? Which ‘ ° , . ilize 
Follow This Example. book on horticulture would you advise Send for complete catalogue of fruit supplies. Everything for plant ts best 
A California subscriber to Green’s me to get? I noticed one called “Horti- : ivating, spraying, harvesting, and marketing fruit. ¢ On, | 
Fruit Crower says she feels that she culturists’ Rule Book,” by L. H. Bailey, ing, cultivating, spraying, 6: yA Pot 
is doing good work for humanity by that seems to me to be perhaps what I 9 > Ades 
saving all of her Fruit Growers and would need. I want to know more about GREEN S NURSE « @ e dine dl é 
giving them to deserving people who are gardening, too. Which is the best way > een oe 
not able through misfortune to pay the to start an asparagus bed—from the Y ee last 
subscription price. Will you, kind read- seed or with plants? Sometime I would M. H. GREEN, SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, ROCHESTER, N. Y. Pg as ug 
er, follow the example? Give away lie to study bee-culture. What would dg 
© ’ 


your mcacazine ard thus allow others to 
read it and be benefitted, 


be the best publication I could get on 
that subject? I am a regular reader 
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of Green’s Fruit Grower and I enjoy it verted phosphoric acid P. O. and 0.5 per 


I think that,it has been cent. of insoluble. phosphoric acid P. O. 


so much too. 
Please 


source Of inspiration to me to be- This is called truck special. 


fone 
‘come a “farmer.” I.want to know answer soon.—M. B. Bennutt, Ind. 
‘more about raising currants. The plants C. A. Green’s reply: The best time 


I set out are doing well but not so to plant strawberries is in the spring 
well as they would if I knew better how as soon as the ground is dry enough to 
to care for them. I wish to buy black- work nice and not be sticky. Muriate 
perry and raspberry plants and grape of potash is a good fertilizer for straw- 
yines, but don’t know just when to get berries or other fruif. It can be sown 
them—in the fall or to wait until spring. at the time of planting or later at the 
please tell me when to send.—Cora B. rate of 200 pounds per acre. I should 
Gould. prefer to have the feértilizer composed 

c. A. Green’s reply: I sympathize of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
with anyone who wants to get started in than to have it all potash. 
a business of her own, but caution be- -_ 
ginners to Start in a small way whether Mr. C. A. Green: I am thinking of 
it is in poultry, fruit, a grocery or any buying a small farm, from fifteen to 
Dr. L. H. Bailey’s book thirty-five acres, ‘for either general, 


other business. 
Price 75c. Prof. Green’s truck, poultry, any one or all. Would 


isa good one. 


pook is also good. Price $1.00. I en- like to be not too far from good mar- 
close my booklet which will answer kets. The Strout Farm Co.’s catalogue 
many of your questions. Plant aspara- presents some places to consider. Would 


gus roots this fall if the ground is you kindly give me information on the 
ready. Whenever you plant this fall following locations as to healthfulness, 
cover each plant with a little strawy Mrs. having sort of asthma troubles, 
itter or stable manure to keep the climate suitable to be considered: Avoca, 
ia from heaving. Fall is a good Steuben county; Cairo, Greene county; 
time to plant hardy trees, plants and Mexico, Oswego county; Stamfordville, 
vines. But it is especially desirable for Duchess county; Wellsville, Allegany 
planting blackberry, raspberry or cur- county; all in New York; by giving in- 
rant plants and apple, pear, plum, but formation on above will oblige one of 
not peach trees. your readers.—Geo. W. Wainwright, Pa. 
ne C. A. Green’s reply: The localities 
Green’s Fruit Grower: Do you recom- you mention not being the most noted 
mend any spray preparation to take the for fruit growing in this state, I should 
place of lime, sulphur and salt for scale? advise you to locate in the fruit garden 
If so, What is it?—-Hugh Hartman, Ind. section of New York, which is Wayne, 
c. A. Green’s reply: The lime, sul- Monroe and Niagara counties. In addi- 
phur and salt solution is recommended tion to the fine fruits grown here the 
by the experiment stations as possibly — is ‘remarkably productive. The 
e best remedy for San Jose scale. localities you mention are more dairy 
rss are preparations containing crude lands and generally cheaper lands than 
petroleum oil which have been used those about western New York or Roch- 
with success in fighting this insect, but ester. 
they are not considered as safe as the _— 
lime, sulphur and salt solution. I have Best Screen Hedge.—I would like to 
known crude petroleum to be applied ask your advice about the best trees 
with a brush directly to the trunk and for a hedge. I want it to hide some 
branches of trees attacked with this apartment houses which are being built 
scale without injury to the trees, but very near the boundary line of our 
as this oil and all other oils vary in place. I want something that will be 
their ingredients and strength I con- permanent and ornamental. How long 
sider it unsafe to apply any form of oil would it take for spruce to grow to any 
or any kind of grease or tar to the bark height? Perhaps a spruce and a poplar 
of any tree. would be a good combination. How far 
————— apart should they be planted? Best time 
I have an apple orchard, planted nine to plant? Prices?—Mrs. J. S. Cushing, 
years ago. Should I seed it to grass Mass. 
now? Or should I wait a few years? C. A. Green’s reply: I would not mix 
What kind of grass should I sow in this spruce trees with poplar trees in making 
apple orchard?—-W. J. Snyder, M. D. q hedge. I would plant all Norway 
C. A. Green’s reply: It is generally gpruce or all Carolina poplar. The pop- 
safe to advise that no grass seed be jar trees would grow much faster than 
sown in any apple orchard at any time. the spruce. Poplar trees would make a 
Asa rule the best orchardists keep their gereen in two years and might be 
orchard lands cultivated from early pjanted so as to make a screen in one 
spring until August Ist. Then they year whereas it might take ten years for 
sow rye or some cover crop which is g Norway spruce hedge to grow tall 
plowed under the next spring. There enough to screen buildings. I know of no 
are, however, locations where the soil trees which will grow as fast as poplar 
is so fertile and so well filled with to screen unsightly buildings. If a pop- 
humus, the soil not being the kind to lar hedge gets too tall the trees can be 
harden or cake in dry weather where headed back every year and kept any 
Sond fruit is grown and no cultivation yoeisnt desired. I consider the poplar 
y tre pe en ee ee very valuable in making a wind screen 
not be mow’ 465 Maa, bus shouta be cut wid foe — shade wie shutting from 
da tot on te eine os eam. 1a view unsightly objects. I also think the 
you decide to seed down your orchard Snenae, S98), & Cine, of;  temety when | 
demethine that I enki diet maven any properly located. It is a tree that artists 
a love to paint for when planted alone it 


one to do, wait until the apple trees s 

: a is a conspicuous feature of the home or 
hav an or , r 
ave been growing in the orchard for at landscape. 


least twenty years, at which time the 
roots of the trees would have extended 
deep into the subsoil and widely into 
the surface soil. 


In my hen yard, over one acre, I 
planted peach, pear, apricot and plum 


trees. The pears made the best growth 

Bee : : .,, after the first three months. Then the 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Will jeayes began to curl on the pear trees 
you kindly inform me as to what soil or ang to drop off. In August the tip ends 


} rain is Dash ge “tg to be the sine of the pear limbs turned black. The 
ola pears? Can they be paral peaches and other trees have made a 
> ore one on a lot, nearly flat, wom: great growth and are green and vigorous 
> cng Cay — and —, vata aa to-day, while the pear trees are nearly 
Sie ts e grown of ig pe nin bare of leaves. The trees came from 

ey be grown on hig and? A oe 9 
please advise me what land is best suited eng ge wi — ee 
Se towing os Edwin M. Wood- —Mr. Jos. Guerin, Washington. 

- yp rls plums.—Hdwin M. C. A. Green’s reply: Nurserymen con- 
~ . | 2 , ‘ie: an sider the root of a pear tree the most 
. A. Green’s reply: Vv ttiv ‘ : 
pear trees bearing heavy crops of fruit a - a — wegpersioeaiy esting 
i Vations tall 5 e aan oa possible that there was an excess of fer- 
roe ee ee a, Se a ng ir tilizer in the hen yard which injured 
ines te Te ened Peat ine the growth of the pear trees but did | 
Gace t would elec foil tae Rad'omass Rot have say effect on che other tree: 

Clay in it, and would not select a very , = i : 
Dike east pose ; im 2 ake that anything which causes an excessive 
ek tana rong eo, rg ar nA ki og ' vigorous growth of wood on the pear 
eet tnckk po pecan * - 4 aaa tree induces an attack of pear blight. 
Pi api ing pom Sates | Therefore it may be that your pear 
trees ae any ter Bm oan & i. trees are stricken with pear blight. I 
long 1i\ od ig 7 D sels 4 4 suggest that when fruit trees are plant- 
soil Sate hey en planted on light sandy eq in hen yards where the soil may be 
King in fertility. almost as rich as it would be in a barn 
=a Ge rd, that earth be wheeled in from the 
Mr. C. A. Green: I would lke you vara. 
ite me sense tabtemainen’ oe regen’ garden and placed around the roots of 
[iincr tar snaakanes, Wines the trees instead of using the soil in 
Siar sad ‘ener te eat Was so “SPA fe, tt parvo Apoeking 
Put it on, in the fall or spring? Is muri- h 
We of potash good aloné? Can it be me ~s e experience of a friend who 
Wed broadcast without mixing it with poe yi tote ts _ eater — 
@hything else? ‘Will you please give ah hile ceed germ 
sme info ea é d planted to shrubbery, vines and trees. 
until las: mation? I never used any The soil was so rich there as to de- 
best, 1 sed ht Sine aloe, tule ae stroy the roots of evcryth!zg he planted. 
Ben, 5.0 per cent. potash K. O. soluble re: 


ames- 


Time wasted is existence; used is 











Water, 8 per cent. soluble and re- life.—Young, 












Keep In Touch With 
Roosevelt 


Arrangement with 1h Outlook 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


offers you that magazine and The Christian Herald, both for 
one year, for the price of one. All of Theodore Roosevelt's 
articles on national issues during the coming year will appear in 
The Outlook and nowhere else. This is your chance to obtain 


Two Magazines—104 issues—$4.50 
Subscription Value—for only $3.00 


Christian Herald ..”.. 


Outlook . . in +3 


i If you accept the above Offer of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD and THE OUT- 





Including 
12 
Magazine 
Numbers 


LOOK, both for One Year each for only $3.00, by adding $1.00 to it we will in- 

clude, all charges prepaid, the set of EIGHT VALUABLE BOOKS, described li low. 

We will also include all of the coming 1910 issues of both magazines, which means 
that your subscription will begin at once and continue to Jan. 1, 1912. 


The Christian Herald 


Is the Best Home Weekly for every member of the refined Christian Family. It is 
thoroughly alive and up-to-date in its presentation of matters of world-wide inter- 
est. Non-sectarian, favoring no créeds nor parties, but clean and wholesome, and as 
bright and helpful as the welcome sunshine. THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is recognized 
as America’s most popular magazine of uplift, of family helpfulness and of intensive’ 
interest to every member of the family. een Christian Home needs this splendid, 
this helpful weekly. Your family needs it. And you can secure THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD every week at but a trifling cost to you—only $1.50 for 52 issues, including 
our beautiful 1911 Baby Calendar. If you subscribe now we will send all of the 
coming 1910 issues free, which means that your subscription will begin now and con- 
tinue to January Ist, 1912. Write for a sample copy and see for yourself how much 
you and your family need THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. We have arranged some hort 


a 





A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
OF THE CONTENTS! 


If You Want 
to Know 
Hew—To make a Will 








PASM Aww 


attractive and generous offers to interest old and new subscribers in THE CHRISTIA 
HERALD, and we call your attention to 
A Few Christmas Suggestions 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD One Year—52 Issues 
Offer No. 1 { PG sg le lalla Car rd, oe) $ 1 ° 5) 0 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD One Year—2 Issues 
Offer No. 2 {ibit Galendae <iegr terrr at ee it $1.70 
One Vol. of “The Christian Herald Home Library” 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD One Year—52 Issues 
Offer No. 3 1 Tot Calendar Se eT 6220 ee 
Book by Mrs.Kingsley—‘Stephen, a Soldier of the Cross’ | 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD One Year—52 Issues 
‘ eC a ee eg Sep 
Offer No 4 jhe “Lifework of Dr.Klopsch” . . . { $ = 0 0 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD One Year—32 Issues 
Offer No. 5 {(91t Calendar onan See tabnMlIA: Hts $2.50 
“The Christian Herald Home Library,” 8 Volumes } 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD One Year—32 Issues ) 
1911 Calendar . ‘ ° . ° ° e ° « 
Offer No. 6 Eat Outlook—SiIssues’ > > 5 2 fff $3.00 
(By adding one dollar to Offer No. 6, or for $4.00 in all, you —_ 
include THE CHRISTIAN HERALD Home Library of 8 volumes. 
e °° e e e 
This Helpful, Fascinating Library of Eight Books 
e CJ 
for Father, Mother and Children is 
Almost Given Away 
H ight h and impressive-looking books that i 
just Pome hoe. phar da for ‘sinis remarkable offer that The eee ee aeiel in een eeme. They be 
these 8 superb volumes in your home for almost nothing! Each book is 4 x 6 inches in siz°, nicely printed and superbly bound 
in vellum de luxe cloth. The ti:les are; 
1. inal Suggestions for Mother and House- 
Helpful Talks With Girls 
Entertainments for Home, Church and School 
How to Speak and W rite Correctly 
Handy Man's Manual of Facts and Figures 
. Healthful Sports for Boys 
i Hints for Men and Women 
Marvels of Modern Science 
There is a book for every member of the Family. 
A'most every subject of interest ha- been covered in 
= mA ig bag — paps books = wa Poa 
Indorse a Note cyclo 5 ome, ey are so erent from 
Invest your Money Stlamcusely plased biah tien oot 
How—To entertain ee This great set of books is not forsale. It has been 
Amuse young fo: ks prepared to interest old and new subscribers in this 
To play all kinds ui eee of weeklies for Christian Homes. There is 
games y oue way to secure these valuable, these necessary 


5 books that are new and up-to-dae in every fact, in 
Hew—Agirl can make money every suggestion, in every helpful word. 
A girl can educate 


herself Here is Our Offer: 


ee ‘a get free U.S. We will send The Christian Herald from now 
a until the end cf 1911. and our bexutiful 1911 Calendar, 
together with the 8 books, entitled “The Christian 
Herald Home i ibrary,” all shipping cha ges pre- 
paid,—all for only $2.50. If you do not desire the 
whole set complete we will send as many or as few as 
you want. Simply add 20 cents for each :olume you 
order to the regular subscription price ($1.60) of The 
Christian Herald. Fach of these strixing b oks is 
comple e in itaelf, They are especially desirable as 
Holid y Pr-sents. 


We Can Save You Money 
on Your Magazines 


Our Special Magazine Combinations 
with the leading periodicals are the cheapest 
on the market. You can save money on your 
magazine subscriptions by ordering from us. 
Write for our Magazine Combination List and 
Holiday Premium Offers before ordering your 
magazines for next year. 


NOTE-—If you subscribe now you will get all the remaining 1910 issues Free. Send for our 1911 
Holiday and Combination Offers, Ask for Sample Copies of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 


*““Your Money Back If Not Satisfied’’ Covers Every Offer 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


610 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


To build a home 
How—To cook all dishes 
To cut houschold ex- 
: penses 
How—To speak correctly 
To write correctly 
How—To instruct your boy 
To teach clean sports 
and a hundred other things 
Then Get These 


ye |950 


One Year. . . 
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COMMONWEALTH HOTEL 


Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. 





Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 
Nothing to Equal This in New England. 
Rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; suites 
of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 
DINING ROOM AND CAFE FIRST-CLASS, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. Equipped 
with ite own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant. 
Long distance telephone in every room, 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel. 
Send for booklet. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, Proprietor. 


LAMENESS from a_ Bone Spavin, Rin 
Bone, Splint, Curh, Side Bone or simi- 
lar trouble can be stopped with 


ABSORBINE 


Full directions in pamphlet with each 
bottle. $2.00 a bottle at dealers or delivered. 


orse ree. 

ABSOLBINE, JR,., for mankind, $L 
a bottle, removes Painful Swellings, En< 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Var¥ 
cose Veins, Varicosities, Old Sores, Allays Pain. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


APPLE SHOW BY MAIL 


BIG CASH PRIZES 


If you have fancy apples you may win big money in 
our ** Brother Jonathan Mail Apple Show.”’ 
Exhibits of three apples or more may be sent by 
mail or express. Show dates December 9 and 10, 
1910. Write at once for full particulars. 

The Fruit Grower, St. Joseph, Mo. 




























BAG TRUCK 
AND HOLDER 


SAVES one man’s labor. 
SAVES time, this means 
money. | 
SAVES taking wife from 

her auties. 
SAVES the bottom of 


gs. 
SAVES heavy lifting and 
backache . 
You can truck grain, 
petatoes, beans, etc., into 
the wagon up an inclined 
board. 


TRUCK ONLY $2.50 
TRUCK AND HOLDER $3.00 








Should be on 


EVERY 
FARM 


PRICE : 


With screw or lever, 


98c. 





BAG SCOOP 


Will not spill the 
grain, Easy to handle. 
Saves the bag. Holds 
Rogenes Fills your 

g with three scoops 
full. 


Price $1.00 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
M. Green, Supply Dept., Rochester, N. Y. 


MONTHLY and erpenses to trustworthy men ant 
Women to travel aud dis ribute samples; big m.uufactu- 
rer. Steady work. S. Scheffer, Treas, A C 209, Chicago 

















PAY DRILLING 
WATER WELLS 


Our Free Drillers’ Book, with 
» catalog of Kexstone Drills, tells 
PQ how, Many sizes ; traction and 
portable. Easy terms, These 
machines make good anywhere, 


Keystone Well Digger Co., 
Beaver Falis, Pa. 
































A branch of Concord grapes from a vine four years old grown by Lambert Doctor, N.C. The owner 
probably thinned out many clusters early in the summer in order to get the good sized clusters shown, 





| Part Nurserymen Take in Growth of the 
Nation. 
J. B. Morey before Nurserymen’s 
Association. 

| The lumberman has laid bare our 
great forests, and to-day, through the 
'efforts and work of the nurseryman, 
our barren wastes are being reforested, 
so that in years to come the ring of the 
woodsman’s axe will be heard again, 
thus preventing our becoming a tree- 
less country. Through the untiring ef- 
forts of the nurseryman our present 
|forests are being guarded against the 
| fearful havoe of the woodsman. I pre- 
|} sume the greatest good the nurseryman 
has accomplished has been in the city, 
town or hamlet in which he lives. Go 
to a community where you find a nurs- 
eryman and the citizens of that com- 
munity will tell you that the nursery- 
man is one of its best and leading 
men. He stands for a free and liberal 
education, he stands for the improve- 
ment of the city parks, he stands for 
the improvement of the highway, he 
encourages all improvements that tend 
to lighten the burdens and increases the 
happiness of man; his hand and 
strength are ever ready for assistance— 
all worthy enterprises have his endorse- 
ment and help. The average nursery- 
man takes an active interest in all 
municipal, state and national questions, 
and by his voice and vote is found on 
the side of progress and expansion, and 
with a strong heart and a loyal hand 
his best endeavors are put forth in its 
development. 

We have in the United States about 
5000 nurseries; they cover more than 
200,000 acres of land, giving employ- 
ment to more than 50,000 men and 
women, and the industry is growing 
yearly. The millions of trees, both fruit 
and ornamental; plants, vines ‘and 
shrubs go to plant the commercial 
orchards, the home orchards, and to 
beautify the parks and drives of our 
towns and cities and our private homes, 
all of which tends to make the country 
more prosperous and more beautiful. 
The lumber industry, the mining indus- 
try, the oil industry all tend to the 
lessening of our nation’s wealth. They 
are using up and tearing down the 
country’s supply of these materials, 
while the nursery. industry. is.. building 
up and increasing the country’s wealth. 
The planting of trees goes hand and 
hand with the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. In the early days the log cabin 
was hardly built before a place was 
cleared in the forest and an orchard 
planted, and as the pioneer traveled to 
the west and hhis home was built upon 
the plains, trees were planted about this 
home to protect it from the winds and 
storms, and in most-instances a few 
scattering fruit trees were planted. In 
many places it was demonstrated that 
excellent fruit could be grown, not only 
to be used as a luxury on the table of 
the pioneer, but also to be used for 
commercial purposes, and many or- 
chards have paid the mortgage on the 
farm. The revenue from the mines of 
California is great, yet the revenue from 
the orchards so much. surpasses it that 
it is almost incomprehensible. The grow- 
ing of trees has. been reduced to a 
science, and the. large nurseries carry 
on -their business as; systematically as 
does. a manufacture. The-selling of the 
product iis carried on by agents and by 
advertising, and a man. whois. capable 
of directing a°foree of nursery agents 
from his ,office could. easily occupy the 
position of~eommander-in-chief of our 
army. No .one-..has grown. immensely 
rich in the nursery -business, but there 
is no other.tine. of industry, in which 
there are so small a number of people 
engaged; that “has: added so large a 
percentage- of “wealth to: the country. 
In -closing,zJ..wishAo say that it has 
been. my, pleasyre to attend many con- 
ventions .of-!ifiurserymen. They are 


By 








pleasant..occasions, and..years ago there 





were seeds of friendship planted, and, | 


without spraying and in spite of frost 
or drought or rain, our annual harvest 
is abundant. 
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Growing Apples in Delaware. 


“A friend, interested in apple culture 
in Colorado, admitted to me that they 
could do no better there, when I told 
him some Delaware orchards earn $600 
or $700 per acre. Why, you can have 
apples here the year around, if they are 
only properly picked, packed and 
stored,’ says the Brooklyn ‘Eagle.”’ 

And there is largely the secret of the 
sudden expansion of apple orcharding 
in Delaware to-day—that, and _ the 
overwhelming advantage the state en- 
joys in her freight haul as against the 
distant orchards of the hitherto con- 
quering west. Its lands are proving to 
be located just far enough south to 
provide the cold, crisp winter weather 
requisite for giving the fruit the tingle 
of tartness, which is often disappoint- 
ingly missing from the big, potato-like, 
fiavorless product of western irrigation; 
and yet they have the spring blossom- 
ing and the summer ripening at such 
early dates that the famous “Yellow 
Transparent” is fit for the market in 
June, where even Pennsylvania can’t 
pick until July, and New York must 
wait two weeks longer still. 

That full month of advantage in time 
means the very top of the early market 
price on apples. 

Month after month, until the middle 
ot September, Delaware’s apples con- 
tinue to ripen, through the glorious 
colors and flavors of Early Ripe, Fourth 
of July, Williams Early Red, English 
Red Streak, Early Heiglo, Gravenstein, 
Jonathan, Stark, Rome Beauty, Senator, 
Black Ben, Spitzenberg, Nero, York Im- 
perial, Paragon, Nigger Jack and Stay- 
man Winesap. 

The most impressive feature of the 
wholesale faith Delaware has in its ap- 
ple future has been the chartering of 
a half-million dollar company, the 
Delaware Apple Company, promoted by 
Henry Ridgely Harrington, who is the 
state librarian, and last year, from his 
own 160 trees, sold 2864 bushels of ap- 
ples. 

It is Sussex county land that will be 
utilized by the new company—2500 
acres of the best apple section in Dela- 
ware. Immense as is that orchard, it 
is only the beginning of this huge enter- 
prise, for the company’s plans con- 
template the extension of its work until 
the land once devoted to the vanishing 
peach shall be océupied by the more 
profitable apple, which can be kept all 
the year and comes from trees that may 
be made to last a lifetime. 

There is a single orchard of only 
forty trees that produced 202 barrels, 
which sold at. $10 per barrel. Go to 
the finest fruit stores of Philadelphia 
and New York and you can see, packed 
in the aristocratic boxes which proclaim 
their formal rivalry with the west and 
the east, the new conquering fruit of 
Delaware orchards. 

The extension of apple culture in 
Delaware, above and beyond the direct 
profits to be reaped by original - in- 
vestors, bids fair to greatly benefit many 
classes of labor, including women.- It 
has been found that the instinctive care- 
fulness of women makes them excep- 
tionally valuable fruit pickers, and some 
erchardists now employ them regularly 
for the apple crops. 








Dr. Russell and Dr. Hutchinson, 
scientific ‘Englishmen who have long 
been experimenting in soil fertility, an- 
nmounce the discovery of the micro- 
organism which destroys: the ‘bacteria 
essential to the fertility of the soil. This 
is the most important agricultural dis- 
covery made in fifty years and -if there 
is anything in it and the theory works 
out it will solve the greatest problem 
in agricultural advancement. i 




















of good character, in each cily 
and fown Yo ack as My 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


No peddling, canvassing or 
ma other objectionable work required 
bey Previous experience Unnecessary, 
y Duties need not, at first, interfere 
with your [present Umploynank, 


<A will assist the r&ht 
man to Gecome independent for life, 
WE you ore malting less than $2400 o Year 
and ate Crustworthy and sufficiently 
ambitious to learn and become competent 
to hondle my Gus- = 
MESS IL Your Vicinity i 
weike me ok once for 
full porticulars, my 
Gank references, etc. 
Address 
Edwin R. Marden 
47 Morden Building 
Washington. D.C. 





MY OWN BUILDING — where Nearly 
200 employers handle the office 
details of the immense slume 





























of Gusiness transacted by my 
of location near t 
e e 
Dis tricts Apple orchards haye 
paid $200 to $1,000 an 
a 
a Georgia tree $57. Lands in best districts as low 


yepresentatives 
consuming centers, 
cre. Best growers 
as $10 an acre. Best peach and berry districts, 


None give better re. 
and shippers command selected markets. One 
Locations for pecans where they oo large and 


A Y Have the advan 
turns or surer crops, 

Virginia tree last year yielded $124 worth of apples, 

finest crops. Fruit and general farming go to- 


ggther in the Southeast. w rate railroad fare, 
ri 


M. V. RICHARDS 
Lani and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
1354 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.0, 


ORANGE AND FIG GROVES 


AS AN INVESTMENT 
Would you like to have 5 or 10 acres 
that you could feel was increasing in 
value each year and that in a few years 
would yield a large income? An Orange 
Grove in the Gulf Coast Country of 
Texas will do it. Sold on annual pay- 
ments. Pamphlet sent on request. 


SOUTHERN FRUIT LANDS IRRIGATING (0. 


Developers of Fruit and Market Garden Lands 
2 Andrus Building 


MINNEAPOLIS — MINNESOTA 


VIRGINIA 


Fruit Lands, Books, maps and information. 
VA. LAND IMMIGRATION BUREAU, 
WALTER J, Quick, Mgr., 3 Gale Bldg. Roanoke, Va. 











KNEW YOUR NAME 
I would send you our Valuable Sample Outfit 
Free this very minute. Let me start you in 
a profitable business. You do not need one 
cent of capital. Experience unnecessary. 


rofits, Will give you credit if aaa 
remiums Fise Néw plan, 
d. LISTEN-Mary B 
week she made $30in 3days. You can too. 
George Gilbert, formerly Chief of Police, Ohio, 
made $1000 in his spare time. Write me no’ 
sfor Free Outfit. 

Wm. H. DOTY, Treas., 137 Doty Bldg., Boston, 


FREE 239", oF £308 


A64 e book worth hum 
aves Of dollars to hunt 
ers, trappers and campers. 
Gives all furand game laws 
—tells how to make more 
money We give you 8M 

FREE with HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—A big 160 page mas 
zine fullof hunting news, good stories and valuable facts for 
trappers. 10c a copy; or CAMP AND TRAIL, 24 page week!y- 
copy. Devoted to hunting,trapping, fishing, guns, dogs, el. 

















a 
Send 5c or 10c today for the magazine you want and get the bot 


free, A. R. HARDING PUB.CO., Box 519, Columbus, Obie. 


SKUNKS 


AND ALL OTHER FURS 
We want them. If you have 
never written to us for a pe 
list, do so at once, and be kept 
osted throughout the seaso” 











Ve want furs from the Eastem 
States and Canada only. 


Charles A. Kaune, 
Montgomery, N. Y. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on, 
We make them soft,. light, odorless, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coats (for men or women) 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered, 

Your fur goods will cost you less th 
to buy them, and be worth more. Send 
three or more cow or horse hides in one 
shipment from anywhere east of Den- 
ver and we pay the freight both ways, 

Get our illustrated catalog which 
gre prices of tanning, taxidermy and 

ead mounting. Also prices of fur 
goods, and big moun game heads 
we sell, 











The Crosby Frisian F 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester Nv” 
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— 
A Honeymoon on a Fruit Farm. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


year as 
chanse, 
capable 


but farmers seem to be 
of any change whatever. 


“There was a time when wheat grow- 


ing was profitable for farmers. Of 
late years, the conditions of things have 
changed so that grain growing in the 
eastern states is no longer so profitable, 
put farmers fail to discover the change 
that has occurred in this and other 
countries through the building of rail- 


roads, and the opening up of the new 
This is the reason why some 


territory. 
farmers are poor, and why they com- 
plain about hard times.” 

“You don’t mean to say that the 


Farnhams are 
peddlin’ strawberries, do you?” 

“That is just what I mean to say. 
You farmers think peddling is a small 
business. You don’t realize what a 
large amount of money can be realized 
from daily sales of fruit of various 
kinds. Why, I have a cousin down on 
the Hudson river who sells $2000 worth 
of fruit off from five acres of land. 
There are lots of men who do as well 
or better. He has from one to four 
fruit wagons peddling fruit throughout 
the country from the time strawberries 
are ripe till the ground freezes in early 
winter. This is more money than many 
of our farmers receive off from their 
whole farm. You think peddling is 
small business because you know noth- 
ing about it.” 

“JT have jest got at that other errant 
that Marier wanted me to git her. It’s 
kaliker, blue kaliker for an apron.” 

Ry this time Joshua began to feel 
rather tired from his numerous pur- 


chases, and exhausting conversation, 
therefore while the storekeeper was 
getting the calico he stretched him- 


self upon the counter, resting his head 
upon a roll of sheeting, and was soon 
fast asleep. 

The evening sun was setting in all 
it’s glory when Joshua and old Bill, with 
the bags of meal, the molasses, and the 
can of oil, entered the lane that led 
to his home. 

(Continued Next Issue.> 





A Nursery City. 

Rochester is the greatest nursery 
center in the world. More trees, shrubs, 
plants and flowers are grown in and 
about the city than in any other one 
community, says ‘‘Daily Herald.” When 
the Japanese, the fame of whose high 
attainments in horticulture is world 
wide, look upon their gardens, they 
find there trees that were started in 
Rochester; the Chinese eat fruit from 
trees that were first cultivated in this 
city, and many of the finest flowers of 
India were propagated in Rochester; 
the Egyptians point out Rochester 
grown shrubs to American tourists; in 
fact, wherever civilization has penetrat- 
ed within the plant growing zones of 
the world there can be found a tree, a 
flower or a plant that bears the Roch- 
ester trade mark. 

And that word Rochester means more 
in the nursery world than the laymen 
can appreciate. It means that the tree, 
plant or flower bearing the city’s trade 
mark is just what it is represented to 


be and in many cases better. The busi- 
hess was founded on integrity and 
square dealing, and has been main- 


tained on this basis ever since. One 


never has any doubts as to what he 
is getting when he buys from local 
nurseries, 


Another fact well worth considering 
is that Rochester is the pioneer of the 
nursery business in the United States. 





Here are a few of Colonel Hunter’s 
Proverbs of which his book is full: 

“Be pleasant every morning until 
ten o’clock. The rest of the day will 
take care of itself.” 

“Pick out twelve drinking men you 
knew twelve years ago. Then see where 
they stand in the game to-day. That’s 
all for the highball.” 

“Its a good plan to take your 
troubles to a philosophical friend who 
is big enough to point out the fact that 
you yourself are to blame for having 
troubles,” 

“Here’s a fool—the man with little 
money who spends it like a drunken 
Sailor because he doesn’t want others 
to think he has little.” 

“The path of duty is not as smooth 
a8 a railroad, but it always leads to the 
Station of rest.” 
=— 










The Association of American 
Advertisers has examined and certified to 
the circulation of this publication, The detail 
teport of such examination is on file atthe 
New York office of the Association. No 
et figures of circulation guaranteed. 





the time and circumstances 
in- 


going to make money 










Phyllis, up in the morning, 
Spirit of love and spring; 


Phyllis, lithe as the willow, 
Voice like the birds that sing; 
Phyllis, full of sunshine, 


Sparkling like drops of dew; 
Phyllis, Phyllis, O Phyllis! 
This is a song for you. 





About Budding.—-Am aé_e subscriber 
since some months and would like some 
information from you. On August 28th 
I budded a cherry tree in the corner 
of my garden, about four inches thick 
(diameter) at base, producing a very 
small black cherry. In the spring I 
had grafted same tree with seven scions 
from a good red cherry tree, three of 
which had taken and are now two feet 
long and quite thick. Wishing to get 
the tree fully renewed, I inserted forty- 
four buds from the same red cherry 
tree, August 28th. Also inserted some 
buds in trunk, where limbs are missing, 
but generally put three buds on and 
around each existing branch—except 
the grafted ones. According to direc- 
tions in Orchard book, which says after 
ten day the cord with which the buds 
were tied fast to branch, should be re- 
moved, if buds have taken. (Seems to 
me cord ought to be removed, whether 
bud has taken or not, in order to save 
branch and make it available for an- 
other budding trial.) By what signs 
can I tell, whether bud has taken? 
Merely by its retaining its size and 
fulness?—G. Eppreaht, N. J 

C. A. Green’s reply: Your letter 
throws light on the difficulty of making 
the methods of budding and grafting 
plainly understood by the novice. The 
writer makes plain to the fullest extent 
and still the inquirer may not under- 
stand. It is difficult for a beginner to 
learn whether the bud has become fully 
attached to the branch or tree in which 
it has been placed. If the bud is alive 
and looks fresh and bright, at the end 
of two weeks from insertion of the bud, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the bud 
has grown into its place, and yet in 
some instances two weeks may be too 
short a time for the bud to become fully 
attached. If you remove the string 
which hold the buds in place too soon 
you may destroy the buds which you 
have inserted. There is no harm in al- 
lowing the strings to remain over the 
buds so long as tthe strings do not cut 
into the wood by the expanding growth 
of the seedling tree in which you insert 
the bud. Peach seedlings grow so rap- 
idly that the string holding the buds 
cut into the wood in about ten days in 
some instances. Wherever this occurs 
the strings must be untied and tied 
again more loosely. Hence you can see 
that the giving of instructions on a 
subject like this is much like writing 
to a doctor teling him how to remove 
a leg or arm from one of his patients. 
In no case should the strings be left 
on all winter or longer than four weeks 
and should not under any conditions be 
taken off in less than ten days. The 
average time for taking off strings is 
about three weeks, 

The Pests of Ants. 

Ants are the bane of the lives of 
many housewives, and any exterminator 
for them will be welcomed. 

One of the surest remedies is to pour 
boiling brine into every hill, wherever 
found, and to search under old boards, 
or other cast-away nuisances in yard or 
cellar and use the boiling brine freely. 

In their runways, put a damp sponge 
sprinkled with a little sugar, and when 
the ants go for the sugar, just put the 
sponge in a pan of boiling water, and 
repeat. A bit of fresh meat, bacon rind, 
bones, laid in their runways will soon 
be covered with them, and this, too, 
must have the hot water cure. 

One teaspoonful of paregoric in a 
saucer of water may be sprinkled in 
their runways, and it may take several 
sprinklings to rout them, but it is said 
to be effective. A thin coating of lard 
on a dish or piece of paper, will draw 
hundreds of them, and when covered, 
scald the plate, or burn the paper, and 
set again. 








Hardly the best hotels in this country 
feed one, day in and day out, as well 
as the man of even moderate means is 
commonly fed in his own modest din- 
ing room. By a mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence the only dinner that 
aman can safely eat 365 days in the 
year is that prepared in the domestic 
kitchen. 





The oyster is wise. It never opens 
its mouth until forced. 


Length of building 440 feet by 4c fe 





The Roof Fixes the 


good foundation is a necessity. 
fixed by the quality of the roof upon it, 


meets all these requirements. 


roof perfection. It will pay you to investigate. 


Baltimore Chicago Detroit 


Dallas London 


Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 





. ein the U.S. at Mars Hill, Maine. 
ne an ee ity 200 car loads; 40,000 barrels; 125,000 bushels. 
Covered with FM Asbestos Roofing and Asbestoside in 1904. 


The two most important factors of building construction are the foundation and the roof. A 
a Likewise, no matter how valuable the structure, its standard is 


The-roof must meet every test—durability, economy of maintenance, proof against the ever 
present danger of fire, the ravages of Climate, attractiveness and adaptability. 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


Its mineral construction—Asbestos (Rock) Fibre and genuine 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt makes it practically indestructible. ; 

The ravages of time and weather have no effect upon this roofing. It will outlast the building 
—save a yearly repair bill as it does not require painting or graveling. 

It covers buildings of every description all over the country—from barns, garages, and homes 
to great railroad terminals, public buildings, factories, etc. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it, write our nearest branch for Sample and Booklet E. 35 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 
Los Angeles 


Cleveland KansasCity Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


For Canada: THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY, LIMITED 


















Value of the Building 









For any building—anywhere—it is 






New Orleans Pittsburg St. Louis 
New York San Francisco 
Philadelphia Seattle 1295 





Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver, B. C. 











High Pressure 
and Large Ca- 
pacity. 

The most effi- 
cient and econom- 
cal spraying. 

An Engine and 
Handy Wagon, 
available for other 
uses when you are 
not spraying. 


for many other purposes besides spraying. 


over 200 lbs. pressure, 


5, Superior construction throughout. 





Has these advantages over all previous power-sprayers : 
1. A2—2% or 3—3% H. P. Engine, hopper-cooled, no danger of freezing, easy to operate, available 
Power-pump that will supply 6 of the very largest nozzles or 12 to 16 of ordinary capacity at 
8. Porcelain-lined cylinders that do not corrode; bell-metal, ball-valves that don’t wear out; reversi- 
ble and removable valve-seats; ball relief-valve, permitting absolute regulation of pressure. 


4, Tanks that don’t leak, with thorough agitation, underneath suction, removable strainer, etc. 


Write for Catalog of our complete line of Hand and Power Spray Pumps and full equipment. 


THE BEAN SPRAY PUMPCO.,729 St. Clair Ave. N.W., CLEVELAND, 0. 


Western Factory: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


No corroding of 
parts. 


No danger of 
freezing. 


Easy to operate. 


All parts readily 
accessible. 














How Hicks Killed the Bear. 

Along in the later seventies a young 
fellow named John Hicks came out to 
New Mexico from Michigan to learn 
how to punch cattle, says Denver “Field 
and Farm.” They used to tell one good 
story on John when he was trailing 
cattle from Arizona and had the posi- 
tion behind the herd. The boys and the 
cattle were going through a canon and 
John saw the men in front holding up, 
with their horses dancing up and down. 
So he rode around to see what the 
trouble was. “There’s a grizzly bear 
up there,’ the men told him. “Why 
don’t you go up and kill him?” said 
John. He was just a tenderfoot at that 
time. ‘We ain’t lost no grizzly bear,” 
some of the elder men told him. “If 
you have, go and look for this one.” 
Well, John was game even then and he 
got another fellow to go with him. 
He agreed that. the other man should 
hold the horses, because it is difficult to 
get a horse anywhere near a grizzly. 
They smell bear and are just as much 
afraid of one as of Indians. John left 
the other man holding the horses and 
got up close enough to the bear to get 
a bead on him. 

Just as he was pulling the trigger he 
heard the horses break and run and 
knew that he had been deserted. He 
had to pull the trigger because he had 
started it but the minute he made the 
shot he threw down his gun and headed 
for camp just as fast as he could go. 
He heard the bear crashing through 
the underbrush right behind him and 
expected to feel the brute’s paw every 
minute... It was about two miles to 
camp, but he made it without a stop. 
When he got there he had just breath 
enough left to tell the other men what 
had happened, and to warn them that 
the bear was on the way and coming 
fast. Two of them got their guns and 
headed out to stop the grizzly but they 
had to ride two miles before they found 
him. He was as dead as a nail and had 
never moved after John’s shot struck 
him. 





An Apache proverb says there are 
four kinds of men: He who knows and 
knows he knows; he who knows and 
knows not he knows; he who knows not 
and knows not he knows not; and he 
who knows not and knows he knows 
not. Which kind are you? 


Gent’s Watch with Ring & Chain, 31-piece Dinner Set, 
6Triple Plated Tea Spoons, 9-piece Kitchen Set 
\ with rack, 60 inches wide Lace Curtains, Willow 


fA, oon Cards and large colored Premium List today. 
ALTON WATCH CO.,Dept.735, CHICAGO 











Don’t.Wear a: [russ 


FRE f STUART'S PLAS-TR-PADS are different 
from the ful 
hindrance from work. Soft as velvet—easy to 


self-adhesive purposely to hold the 
ruptare in place without stra; 
buckles springs—eannot slip, 

ly —i sive, Process of cure is natural 

908 ‘a farther use for trusses. We prove what wo 

say wey eee rial of Pla} 

L OF PLAPAO aticiseiy Fake, Write TODA. 
Address—PLAPAO LABOBATORIES, Block 121 St. Louis, Mo. 








=a==FUR SHIPPER== 


against the pelvic bone, The 
Deep the Middleman. Deal with the House chat’s 


most obstinate cases cured in the pri- 
vacy of the home. Thousands have 

FFERENT, (Our circular tells why,) that charges no commis- 
sion, pays expressage, exports direct to London, 





England, and Leipzig, Germany, the greatest 
- Sone at 
Markets gern Lalla 
of the GUIDE FREE ryt 
World ing infor- 
mation that will be wortha fortune to you. DON'T 


SHIP a skin till you hear from us. Tags and _ valu- 

able information as to PRIZES offered free. Write. 

WEIL BROS. & CO., Est. 1871, Box 79, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Capital $500,000 Paid 






















By the wonderful Simplex copy- 
righted system anyone of ordinary 
intelligence can quickly learn to 
play piano or organ 


WITHOUT A TEACHER 
You need not know the first 
principles of music. By no other 
method can you learn music so 
quickly and thoroughly as by the 
implex System. The study is 
easy and fascinating. By our 
system you. can study durin 
Spare time in your home and 
quickly become a capable 
n, pla ing popular, sacred 
or classical selections. Delighted 
4 students in every state and terri- 
tory. Some of our students, after 
six or eight lessons, begin playing 
ene or organ in church or Sun- 
| day school. Others write that af- 
ter one lesson’ they are able to 
play a waltz from memory. If you 
wish to —— a a | 
write at once for our free Ik. 
Address 


Simplex School of Music 
Conservatory Kansas City, Mo. 
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Flying Squirrels. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
While engaged in felling trees for fire- 
wood, the winter home of a large family 
of flying squirrels was broken up. They 
had secured an open place in the trunk 
of a beech tree for a tenement, and, 
when the tree was felled, some of them 
ran out while the rest, apparently dazed 
by the jar, came out by ones, twos and 
threes, afterward. After leaving the 
home trunk, they sought refuge in near- 
by trees, and climbing a little way up, 
they would let loose and sail downward 
and outward to another tree. 

Sixteen was the number, all told, 
that came out of one place in the tree 
trunk we were cutting. Two of them 
were caught in my hands with mittens 
on, but this protection from their teeth 
seemed unnecessary, for they made no 
attempt to bite. Their flying “rig’’ con- 
sists of loose skin connected with one 
fore leg and one hind leg on each side 
of the body. Straightening out their 
legs, when jumping opens these “sails,”’ 
and the air bears them up to some 
extent. There is no birdlike movement 
to the wings, and, inded they could not 
be moved to any advantage. The tail 
is short and flat and seems to serve 
the double purpose of sailing and steer- 
ing. It is important to make correct 
steerage in order to hit a desired tree 
trunk, especially if it is a small one and 
a little distance away. Their size and 
appearance are much like that of a 
chipmunk and the fur as soft and fine 
as that of a muskrat. 

One would rightly suppose that six- 
teen of them together in a small hollow 


of a tree, would insure very comfort- 
able conditions, even in the coldest 
weather. However, there was no soft 


nest as we expected to find and no store 
of nuts or other food. Their living in 
winter must consist of buds of trees, 
into which they probably sally forth at 
night, or possibly on bright days, 
though this is doubtful. The dark 
weather that has fallen to our lot for 
a month or two past, must have made 
it necessary to go out in dark days or 
wait long between meals, if they are 
obtained by daylight. They may not 
wait so long between meals as did a 
certain man between his baths—a whole 
year—but it is pretty certain that 
regularity or frequency do not particu- 
larly mark their dieting.—Clarke M. 
Drake, N. Y. 




















WILLIAM TELL AND SON. 
A mighty yo) a for any father and son. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register aud Leader. 








Growing Gooseberries. 

I can give you my idea about grow- 
ing gooseberries in the south, says 
“Southern Fruit Grower.” If I lived 
there I should try and see what I could 
do. Gooseberries thrive in a cool, shady 
place, shaded from the burning sun. I 
should plant them beneath such as 
plum, peach and apple trees, so that 
they are cool and moist as possible. 
Plant them in the fall; trim them as 
you would any tree. Do not let the 
sprouts remain about the roots of the 
bush. Fertilize freely. Dust with hel- 
lebore for worms. There is one thing 
you might have in the south and that is 
the powdery milldew. Remedy is lime- 
sulphur. It is liable to come when it 
is very hot and dry. 





Among the early varieties of pears 
Clapp’s Favorite has proven the most 
profitable and when a succession of 
pears is desired there is no better list 
than this early variety followed by 
Bartletts, Flemish Beauties and Seckels, 
says “Field and Farm.” The trouble 
with Clapp’s Favorite is that it is often 
not picked early enough. For market 
use this pear must be picked before it 
is ripe or it will decay quickly at the 
core and prove a failure. One needs 
some experience with this pear to know 
just when to pick it. It ripens so 
quickly after it reaches good size that 
one may suddenly find his whole crop 
over ripe before half harvested. If for 
home use the pears can be left on the 
tree until ripe. 











—The corn crop for the United States 
is better than last year, giving an aver. 
age per acre of eighty bushels, when last 
year’s average per acre was only 
seventy-three bushels. 


off —The apple crop averages up better 
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C. A. GREEN, Pres. and Treas. 
Charles A. Green, . 


deserving class of business men. 
pages. 





AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. aig pay to take good care of the orcharg 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Publishers. 


R. E. BuRLEIGH, Vice-Pres. 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor. | 


Price, Three Years for $1.00. Postage Free. 
Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues. 


Rates for advertising space made known on application. 
Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mail maiter. 


Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office, giving old and new addresses. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using space in Green's Fruit Grower are a worthy and 


the public at large a service by at once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars. 
complaint we will investigate the affair and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 
If we find that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his future advts. in these pages. 


than last year and prices are better, It 


proper cultivation, pruning and 
spraying. The orchardist who does not 
do this is a back number. 

—The wheat crop (spring and fall) is 
below last year but the shortage is not 
great. The reason for this was caused 
by the extreme dry period in the north. 
west. The United States should not ex- 
port wheat this year and dollar wheat 
has come to stay. 

—To teach the farmers of all the coun. 
try how to conserve every drop of moist. 
ure and how to get the best results on 
the amount of rainfall they secure, is the 
object of the dry farm congress (ip. 
ternational) which opened its fifth an. 
nual session at Spokane, recently. 

—Alexanders have been sold at $4 
Duchess at $3.60, and remainders of or. 
chard firsts and seconds at $3 in New 


J. W. BALL, Sec’y. 
Editor. 


It is not our intention to permit the insertion of any swindling advertisement in these York state. 
If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and A Rhode Island correspondent th inks 
Upon receipt of this $10 a moderate valuation to place on an 
apple tree which has reached ten years 
of age. 





—The Federal postal authorities wil) 





CURRENT COMMENT. 


—Thanksgiving time is here! 

—Render thanks for what you have 
received and what you have not received. 

—The average per acre for oats in 
the United States this year is thirty-one 
bushels per acre, this is a small increase 
over last year’s average. 

—The average per acre for potatoes 
in the United States this year is only 
seventy-five bushels per acre. Maine 
leads with an average of eighty-eight 
bushels per acre. This is a slight gain 
over last year for the United States. 

—The progressive party has made big 
gains in all present elections and when 
the common people are back into power, 
it will only be a short time when the 
parcel post will be established and the 
tariff adjusted along lines that will 
foster honest competition. 


—Last spring I. F. Metcalfe took hold 
of six run-down orchards, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating what could be 
done with these by proper cultivation, 
pruning and spraying. The apples from 
these orchards have been sold at $3 per 
barrel for Nos. 1 and 2. 

—In the front yard of Charles Mosko- 
witz, Rochester, N. Y., is a pear tree 
that is attracting considerable attention. 
The pears were all picked from the tree 
some time ago, but under the influence 
of the warmth and rain of the past 
week, the tree is again in full blossom. 


—In the British apple market No. 1 
apples are realizing $4.20 to $5.88 on 
that market. No. twos were $3.60 to 
$4.56. Fred Pritchard & Co., of Liver- 
pool, cabling on the same date, say there 
was then a strong demand prevailing for 
red varieties which were landing in good 
order. 

—tIn Indiana some fancy Grimes and 
Jonathans have been sold at $4 a barrel. 
In Leavenworth, Kan., prices are $1.75 to 
$2 per barrel, buyers furnishing barrels 
and doing the packing. In Ontario coun- 
Y., growers are looking for $3, 
Jackson county, Mo., prices are 
$2.25 to $3 per barrel. 

—Practically all the apples grown in 
the famous Hood River valley, of Ore- 
gon, are controlled by a co-operative 
organization. This organization recent- 
ly sold between four and five hundred 
car loads of apples for a sum in the 
neighborhood of $400,000. This is be- 
lieved to be one of the biggest single 
apple sales in the world’s history. 

—In 1910 we have about 20,000 steam 
vessels, upwards of 500,000 miles of rail- 
road and over 1,000,000 miles of land 
telegraph, while the continents are bound 
together and give instantaneous com- 
munication by more than 200,000 miles of 
ocean cables and the number of telegraph 
messages sent aggregate 10,000,000 an- 
nually and half of them are in the United 
States alone. 

—The report of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor issued recently shows that the 
exports of domestic breadstuffs, meat anda 
dairy products, food animals and cotton 
and mineral oils from the United States 
for the current year up to October ist 
amounted to $466,594,422, as compared 
with $521,578,173 for the corresponding 
nine months of last year. 

—Up to date 1250 banks in the various 
states of the country have made applica- 
tion to the post office department to be 
made designated depositories for postal 





Does This Mean You? 


A number of subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower are owing us for subscrip- 
Simply pin $1.00 to the attached order blank, mail it at Green’s risks 
and get Green’s Fruit Grower for 3 years, or to December, 1913. 

Will you favor us by sending in your renewal at once, as we need the money 


tions. 


NOW. ‘‘Act well your part, there all 


soon announce a one cent letter postage 
rate, for the postoffice department is be- 
coming self-sustaining. No one thing 
could offer a bigger stimulus to business 
than such a rate, and it is only a matter 
of time when the parcel post bill wil] 
be inaugurated. Like privileges are now 
enjoyed in other countries and the’ 


savings funds and 648 postmasters have 
made requests for the establishment of 
postal savings banks in their offices. The 
ade gun oe bd ene coo se] 
ave come from Pennsylvania, where A . 
banks and forty-eight postmasters have American people will get it in due time. 
applied. —The industrial census of Porto Rico, 

—Farmers in general will do well to which was taken in connection with the 
turn their attention to the growing of recent enumeration of the people of that 
more horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. This island, shows a total of $25,544,380 in- 
will increase the manure pile and if the vested in manufactures, with an aggre- 
latter is taken care of properly it will gate production last year of $36,747,742. 
increase the general crop yield. The Fifty-six per cent. or $20,569,348 of this 
time has come when the land must be production was in suagr and molasses, 
fed and the burning of the straw stacks The value of the tobacco and cigarettes 
and corn stalks is, or should be, past. manufactured amounted to $6,058,393 and 


of the coffee to $5,052,599. 
—<Accidental deaths for 1909 as fol- 
lows: Railroad accidents, 6659; drown- —The Census Bureau reports the sup- 


¥ | 3992; injuri birt ply of cotton as 11,985,958 running bales, 
Sh. tchatien hy “Ghose aes phos | made up as follows: Stocks at beginning 
horses, 2152; street cars, 1723; automo- of year, 1,483,585; ginnings, 10,350,978; 
piles, 632; accidents in mines and quar- imports, 151,395. The distribution is 


A age 4 ;. . 6,339,028 bales exported, 4,707,127 con- 
ries, 1997; inhalation of poisonous gases, » ’ 
1837; other accidental poisonings, 1779; Sumed, and stocks at close of year 939,- 


accidental gunshot wounds, 944; heat and Pela by manufacturers and 421705 herd 
orp iy “aa cold and freezing, 251; gisewhere. The number of active spindles 
gatning, ov. were 28,349,067, of which 10,826,829 were 

—Paris has just seen its first auto- jn cotton-growing states and 17,522,228 
— funeral. — only the hearse — in all other states. 
all the carriages following it to the ea 
cemetery were gasoline driven, and many tine ee tees rake ee teas ee in 
have been the comments, some half- two thousand cars annually, approximat- 
mournful, many wholy cynical, at the ing 980900 tons. In other words, some- 
innovation. The procession moved at so thing like 14,000 cars of green fruit are 
rapid a rate as to scandalize the major- turned into dried stock, representing 
ity of good Parisians who chanced to see probably over $2,000 000. When com. 
it—“as if the dead did not eg Fs —— pared with the California total of dried 
= ae exclaims an old-fash- fruit this sum is small. In a banner 
oned chronicler, year the amount of prunes alone dried 

—The United States trade returns for by California has gone over 200,000,000 
the first eight months of the current pounds, and, in addition to this, there 
fiscal year show that Canada now oc- are vast quantities of peaches, apricots, 
cupies second place among the United raisins, and, during the last year or two, 
States’ customers. During that period some six to seven thousand tons of dried 
— mie sr oth ta of er apples. 

tates products. ermany came nex sult : 
with  $133,000,000, Canadian purchases thar portion of the United States: cov. 
showed a surprising gain of $38,000,000. crogq by death registry laws, and in the 
During the same period Canadian sales same area 8402 deaths due to suicide. 
to the United States increased from $52,- The figures are supplied by the Census 
000,000 to $62,000,000. Bureau’s annual report on mortality and 


—How London Handles Gold: The cover about 55 per cent. of the popula- 
world’s gold output has reached about tion. There is an actual falling off of 
$1,250,000 a day, of which the Transvaal 149 in the number of homicides as com- 
mines furnish’ upward of one-third, Pared with 1908, while there is a de- 
Every week between $2,500,000 and $3,- Crease of the rate of suicides compared 
000,000 worth, in bars, varying from 400 With population. Poison was the most 
to 1000 ounces, is sent to London. The commonly employed instrument of_sui- 
bars are paid into local South American Cide, 2464 cases being due to it. Fire- 
banks by the mining companies, whose rms, with 2395 cases, were a close 
accounts are credited with the value, second as a means of self-destruction, 
pure gold being worth $20.81 approxi- While hanging was responsible for 1215 
mately an ounce. The banks then under- C@aSeSs. 
take shipment of the bars to Cape Town —Corn is the king. Approximately 
each week, arriving at Southampton 3,000,000,000 bushels—that’s the total for 
seventeen days later. this year. One billion three hundred and 

—tThe great American harvest is here— fifty million dollars—that’s what the cur- 
the harvest of 1910. To-day it is pos- Trent crop will put into the pockets of 
sible to tell of its immensity and to the farmers of America! It’s a difficult 


fix, approximately, its value. The Ameri- 
ean farmer of the United States will 
this year take from his fields and his magn 
orchards crops totaling in value $9,- Ours. For mere figures tell us nothing 
000,000,000. Such an immense amount of When they run to ten places. To at 
money is almost incomprehensible to that 2,000,000,000 bushels of corn Ww 
the average individual unused to deal- be fed to livestock this year is about ths 
ing in figures of such huge dimensions. Same as saying that whole scads ont 
In figures $9,000,000,000 is but a picture oodles of corn will be fed, and not a whi 
to the normal eye, but when it is divided More definite. It is the same when We 
down to a per capita basis and taking Say that 1,000,000,000 bushels of surplus 
the census bureau’s estimate of 90,000,000 corn will be shipped. It simply signifies 
population for contfnental America, it that an enormous quantity of corn w 
means that Mother Earth has given to be shipped. 
every individual in the United States —The east is harvesting a great apple 
$100 worth of farm products this year. crop this fall in spite of early predic- 
tions of shortage due to a late spring 
and the summer drouths. New England 
has produced the bumper apple crop of 
2,750,000 barrels against year year’s 2- 
000,000 barrels. The rest of the country 
east of the Rockies has done slightly 
better than last year, and last years 
crop was above the average. According 
to crop estimates now at the department 
of agriculture only ten states have grow! 
fewer apples this year than they did 
last year. The apples this year are pro: 
nounced much better in appearance and 
quality than last year’s. New York, 
the great apple raiser of the east, has 
grown an apple crop‘equal to last years 
3,400,000 barrels, and better in quality. 
The Pennsylvania crop shows a small 
falling off. The Wisconsin and Michigal 


in the mind any adequate idea of the 
itude of this great staple crop of 


the honor lies.’’ 
C. A. GREEN, Editor. 
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in seven colors, 11 by 25 inches, FREE. 





PLEASE RENEW MY SUBSCRIPTION TO DECEMBER, 1913. 


were rec ceereccrerecvcscscsserscesesee Post Office 


ee 


I enclose herewith $1.00 for which please credit me for 3 years’ subscription to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, or to Dec., 1913. 
ceived before December 30th, we will mail a copy of our 1911 ‘‘ Bow Wow’’ Calendar, 


To the Publishers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


crops are nearly 500,000 barrels. 


Characteristic Expressions.—‘“The old- 
er I grow the stronger I get,” remarke 
the well-used pipe. 

“The game is up,” said the hungry 
diner noting the advance in price 
the menu. : . 

“It’s time to get dressed for dinner, 
said the lobster asthe cook took it from 
the refrigerator. > 

“It doesn’t bother me if food is high, 
said the giraffe as he nibbled away ® 
a tree top. 


Teeter ee. 


eee County. se. eeeeeeeeee ++ State 


Rastus—“For the love of heben, Sal- 
bo, what fer you got you-all’s pants 
turned wrong side beforemos?” 4 

Sambo—“Sh! Don’t talk so loud. Y0 
see I’s invited to a swell reception ys 
night and I’s gettin’ de bulge out’l 
knees.”—‘“Success.” 


On all renewal subscribers who are re- 
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ADJUSTABLE TREE PRUNER | 





Cuts any size limb, more effectively in half the 
time, WETHOUT THE USE OF A LADDER 
and reaches limbs fifteen feet from the ground. 


| 
{ +, | 
"(yi THE CUB TREE PRUNER | 
: A } is practical and indispens- | | 
able. Guaranteed to be of || 
the very best material and || 
workmanship, steel tube |, 
pipe with adjustable handle, | | 
coarse and fine tooth saw, 
with knife at end to cut 
twigs. Sent prepaid to any 
address, $2.50, subject to ex- 
amination. Let us send 
Pruner before you send 
any money. Write for our | | 
illustrated folder which will 
cenvince you. Big induce- 
ments and Exclusive Ter- 
ritory to Live Agents. 


THE CUB TOOL MFG. CO. 
604 Baltimore Building, Chicago, Illinois. 




















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


POST CARDS 


12 Thanksgiving, 10c.; 12 Christmas, 10c.; 12 Birthday, l0c.; 














My free | 
Ww j 














12 Flowers, etc.,10c. Any three packages 25c. postpaid. 75c. 
per 100 postpaid. All assorted. Sure to please or we send 
your money back with your postage. 

PETER J. BUTLER, Mgr. CANAAN, CONN. 
Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Booksfree. High- 
est references. Best results. 

ERNMENT Positions are easy to get. 
60 booklet 37 tells how. Write to-day—NOW. 
EARL HOPKINS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
$10,000 accesses 
5 RECENTLY PAID 
Send me Your Song Poems for examination and offer. 
H. KIRKUS DUGDALE CO., Dept. 262, Washington, D. C. 
$i and women who will wear and sell our watches among their friends. 
We Guarantee $18 to $30 a Week toagents who devote their entire 
time to the sale of these watches. Write Now for our Free Sample Wateh 
and terme, to OGDEN JEWELRY CO.,Dept. 16 CHICACO 

FOR S ALE DELAWARE FARMS, Low Prices, 

adjoining and near State Capital. 

Delightful climate, productive soil, best markets, ideal 

farming country. SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. | 

CRAWFORD & COMPANY, DOVER, DELAWARE. 

AMATEUR AUTHORS S*iinpic of 

a sample of | 
your work, not longer than 2000 words, for criticism. If | 


meritorious, I will suggest publishers. Personal criticism given each } 
manuscript. Two MMS. 50c. R. F. Knapp, Cazenovia, N.Y. Dept. H, | 





Pudding-Head Philosopher. 
The apple does not fall far from the 


tree. 

Use salt water for boiling indigna- 
tion. 

Man is a bundle of habits on two 
| legs. 


Sheep are like ink—they are both 


taken into pens. 
It is easy to be foolish and foolish to 


be easy. . 
The egg is never so large that the 
| chicken rattles in it. 


Once in a while man looks for work 
out of idle curiosity. 

Forget is a colt that is never saddled 
and seldom bridled. 

The wagon tongue generally reaches 


| its own conclusion. 


The smooth spud is not always the 
best one in the potato patch. 

The mortgage is the cinch with which 
the banker saddles his horse. 

Ten cent lodging houses never con- 
tribute much to the prosperity of the 
town. 

Things that remind us of home and 
mother are few in number and far apart 
in this country. 

The milk of human kindness is fairly 
high in test and standard unless one 
tries to skim it too often. 

A young person is like a crop of 
alfalfa seed: It often looks good but 
amounts to nothing. It may turn off 
all right but will need threshing in any 
event. 


One hour of good, honest work is 





|; worth more to keep a boy straight than 
|two hours of admonition. 


Industry is 
a wonderful promoter of personal in- 
tegrity and the consequent peace of 
society. The idea of the trade schools, 
a place where the boy or girl shall edu- 
cate the hand as well as the head, 
reaches straight back to the premoni- 
tion of the moral sense as well as other 
things. Our schools are given over too 


| much to smatterings of nothing.—W. D. 


Hoard. 





“The inner side of every cloud is bright 
and shining. 
I therefore turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining.” 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
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visit the countries across 


Green’s Fruit Grower. 


years and send you the 


by return mail. 





WHY DON’T YOU TAKE THIS TRIP ? 


Nearly every woman in America has a desire to 


Europe With Aunt Hannah.” 
now as the edition will be exhausted soon. 

N. B.—In case you do not care to renew the 
paper for three years send 50 cents and the paper 
will be renewed one year, and the complete trip 
“Through Europe With Aunt Hannah” will be sent 
If you are a new subscriber the 
above offers hold good. Address, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 






THROUGH 
EUROPE 


WITH 
AUNT 


HANNAH 





the Atlantic. For many 


years Aunt Hannah has conducted a department in 
Aunt Hannah never ex- 
pected to make thislong wished-for trip; but coming 
into possession of more wealth than the average 
person, she decided to gratify her ambition and 
visit all the big places in Europe. 

By special request she was instructed to select 
photographs of all the really big things to be seen 
while on this trip, and this collection of photo- 
graphs has been reproduced, in colors, on fifty 
post cards, with a complete description of each 
place of importance visited printed on each card. 

While we cannot all make the trip Aunt Hannah 
made, yet we all can see what she saw while there if 
we possess a package of these views. 
post cards will be sent to you when renewing your 
subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower. 
$1.00 sent we will renew your subscription three 


These fifty 
For every 


complete trip “Through 
Better secure this set 





the size and style of boxes 
used by O. C. Langfield, a California fruit grower. 


Photograph showin 








Green’s Fruit Grower: Find en- 
closed a picture of fruit boxes and my- 
self just beginning to pack apples.. We 
use picking boxes here in California in 
place of basket, and pack our apples 
in boxes labeled like you see. I am 
up in the Santa Cruz mountains 1500 
feet, twelve miles to nearest railroad. 
I have about 2000 boxes of apples, four 
tons of dried prunes, and fifteen tons 
of variety of grapes, besides peaches 
and other fruits. The ranch consists of 
600 acres, 140 acres cleared, the rest 
is in red woods and madrun oak and 
other trees, all kinds of coon, foxes, 
wildeat, skunk and deer to help me 
harvest the fruit. I lose about $1000 
a year by their destruction, but then 
that is the pleasure of living up in 
the mountains. The nearest rural de- 
livery is five miles. In winter we have 
salmon come up the streams and in 
summer there is trout; we also have 
lots of quail and hawks, also the beauti- 
ful blue jay that destroys so much fruit 
and any one coming out to California 
must leave all his eastern ideas at home 
and start anew. It takes about two to 
three years to get what I call climated, 
then you are as bad as all the rest. 
Sundays are the largest real estate 
business days for there is more prop- 
erty changes hands on Sunday then 
any other day or more than the other 
six days of the week. The man that 
has a packing house and buys the fruit 
from other small ranches is the man 
that you read about in the eastern 
papers that makes the money, the other 
just exists. If a man owns five acres 
or more he calls it a ranch. There 


jis a class of people in California of 


| such a variety from all.over the world Success: 


}and none of them pull together, either 


Nut Trees for Profit. 


John J. Little, living on Long Island, 
N. Y., has three acres of land in one 
plot and two acres in another. He askg 
whether I would advise him to plant 
nuts for profit. At present he is a clerk 
in a city. 

C. A. Green’s reply: No, I would not 
advise this friend to plant nut trees 
under such circumstances. Nut culiure 
will prove profitable in ‘this country 
but there are drawbacks. Nut trees are 
difficult to transplant and do not come 


into full bearing nearly so early as 
orchard fruits. This man needs ready 
money, when he leaves the city for 
rural life. Nothing brings money go 
quickly as strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, currants. In addition to 


planting these small fruits I advise him 
to plant a few apple, peach, pear, plum 
and quince trees. There are men who 
are planting hundreds of thousands of 
acres in Louisiana and elsewhere to 
pecans, English walnuts, chestnuts, 
cocoanuts, etc. These orchardists haye 
large capital and will probably succeed 
in making their nut orchards very 
profitable, but if these men were de- 
pendent upon their nut orchards for 
quick returns in cash, they would be 
disappointed. In planting nuts it js 
well to consider whether certain kinds 
of nuts grow spontaneously in your 
locality. Along the delta of the Missis- 
sippi river in Louisiana the pecan grows 
naturally and bears abundantly in its 
wild state. Here is an intimation that 
Louisiana is the place to plant pecans, 
therefore my associate editor, Prof. Van 
Deman, has located there his marvelous 
pecan. orchard. But he must wait many 
years before his orchard, embracing sey- 
eral hundred acres, comes into full 
bearing. 





Handling Peach Borers. 


I have about 12,000 peach trees, 
which were badly infested before any 
attention was given them, says a prac- 
tical fruit grower. 

I first attempted to hold them in 
check by digging out with a knife and 
wire, but found that there would al- 
ways be a few misses, and that the 
boring of the borers was sure to cause 
more or less decay, so I endeavored to 
find some remedy to apply that would 
prevent the decay and help also to 
control the borer, and the following 
is what we are using with very good 

Fifteen sulphate, 


pounds copper 


| do them or they will do you, that is the thirty pounds hydrated lime, one pound 


| 


standard I have found. Now I expect 


| to get a few subscribers for your paper water. 
land in next letter will give the names Spring and fall, 
|and later on I will give you a letter of brush. 


arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of 
We apply this, both in the 
with a whitewash 
The soil is removed for about 


| more interest of California and the fruit four inches*around the crown, of the 








ranches. Any one intending coming out 
here or would like to know more and 
would correspond with me I would give 
{them all details of nearly all counties 
in California as I have had charge of 
ranches from the south to the north 
of the state since I have been in Cali- 
fornia, that is twenty-two years, and I 
|like the apple business the best, and 
prunes. Hoping this will be satisfac- 
tory and of interest.—O. C. Langfield, 
' Morgan Hill 31, California. 





An Old Man’s Orcharding. 

I have in mind an orchard owned 
and cared for by a dear old gentleman, 
long since gone to his long rest. He 
| planted the trees when he was past his 
| prime in life, when many a man thinks 
|he is too old to get any good from 
| the trees planted, but he loved them and 
| planted, fertilized and cared for them 
|as carefully as he would a garden; in- 
| deed, the first few years he planted his 
|} garden in the orchard saying the fer- 
| tilizer used on the garden would do for 
the trees as well, and certainly I never 
|}saw more thrifty, cleaner, finer trees 
|anywhere, says “American Cultivator.” 
| Seldom a day but this old man could 
| be seen walking through his orchard, 
knife in hand, and every little sprout 
which stuck its head out where it did 
not belong was promptly cut off with 
the pocket knife. Every worm think- 
ing to build its nest in one of the trees 
met a fiery death ere it had its nest 
built. All moths, etc., were destroyed, 
I believe it paid in cash and I know it 
did in pleasure, for he harvested many 
a barrel of apples and bushels of cher- 
The trees seemed to vie with one 


ries. 
another in growing, blooming and 
bearing. 

ese Seine 








Take very large apples. Cut in half 
across the core. Remove the core and 
fill the place with granulated sugar and 
cinnamon. Flood the bottom of a bak- 
ing tin with water. Lay in the ap- 
ples and bake till soft, but not falling 
apart. Almost completely hide in 
whipped cream and serve cold. 





I have long been a subscriber to 
Green’s Fruit Grower and every member 
of our family enjoys the Fruit Grower 
very much.—Mrs. V. R. Vase, N. H. 





trunk, and all gum and decayed wood 
removed, after which we _ thoroughly 
soak the tree from root to crotch, and 
often larger limbs if any rough or dam- 
aged looking places appear. This 
remedy has not only held the borer 
in check but given us much smoother 
and thriftier trunk than we had before. 


0 


“Aesthetic cleanliness followed, the 
kind that demanded the concealing of 
all water and waste pipes, the bewrap- 
ping or beribboning of everything from 
the piano legs to the chandelier. Ow- 
ing to the perpetual sanitary ding-dong 
of the times, however, this aesthetic 
order has been gradually giving way t0 
the genuine present-day cleanliness, the 
kind which enlightened housekeepers 
are practicing this autumn, if they fol- 





low the autumn renovation custom. 
Sanitary cleanliness, or real cleanii- 
ness, is founded on the two _ great 


sciences of physiology and bacteriology. 
Intelligently to practice this, the house- 
wife of the present day needs at least 
a rudimentary knowledge of first prin- 
ciples. 
dust because it looked untidy and pro- 
voked adverse criticism from captious 
neighbors. Her granddaughter abhors 
it because pulmonary or other disease 
germs may lurk therein.” 





ae 
Sunflower Philosophy. 

Ever remark how sheepish a mat 
looks coming out of a doctor’s office? 

It is a mighty short distance betwee 
a winning hand and the discard. : 

One of the easiest things on earth 8 
to lay all the blame on the other fellow. 

If there should be a law to hang 
every one who talked too much theré 
wouldn’t be enough left to wash the 
dishes. 

There is one thing no man or womal 
ever realizes: That a compliment paid 
to their good laoks is true only s* 
months, and not until death. f 


The women go to a great deal % | 


trouble at this time of the year # 


mixing up a yellow sort of gravy to 
pour over the tomato, and spoil it 





If a man amount to anything in? 
small town he soon begins to think 
he would amount to more in a bis 
town. 






The oldtime housekeeper hated — 
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Pluck. Cheap Fruit Land Wanted. 
rock wine’ > always wins! though days , A, Green’s reply to Mr. August C. 
e SIOW ¢ 
And nights be dark ’twixt days that Pape, Iowa: In reply I will say that 
come and go. my associate editor, Prof. Van Deman, 


still pluck will win; its average is sure; nas a wide knowledge of Michigan. I 
He ae Sg prize who will the most | 11 write him and send you his reply. 
Who faces issues; he who never shirks; Some of the Michigan soil is too light 
Who walls oo watches, and who always and sandy for growing orchards, there- 
: o fore look out for that, and buy noth- 
“weddings” Among Insects Wonderful. ing but fertilized soil. It is often bet- 
The marriage customs (of insects) are ter economy to buy cleared land than 
greadful and, contrary to what happens to buy land that must be cleared of 
in every other world, here it is the timber, stumps or rocks. There _is 
female of the couple who stands for plenty of good land in Michigan which 
strength and intelligence and also for C4” be bought cheap. The great fruit 
cruelty and tyranny, which appear to belt of Michigan is in one big territory 
be their inevitable consequence. Al- a St. Joseph, Benton Harbor. 
most every wedding ends in the violent here is a railroad there called the 
and immediate death of the husband, Fruit Belt railroad. It includes a tract 
Often the bride first eats a certain num- °f land leading from the lake to the 
per of suitors. ‘The type of these fan- interior. Fruit is shipped daily by 
tastic unions could be supplied by the steamboat to Chicago, also by rail. But 
Languedocian scorpions, who, as we land there cannot be bought very cheap. 
know, carry lobster claws and a long , am ten in favor of buying cheap land 
tail supplied with a sting, the prick *°° apt ge in Michigan. In some 
of which prelude to the festival in the ee PIS gic may land can be 
shape of a sentimental stroll, claw in er = will make good orchards. 
claw; then, motionless, with fingers still pees 0 come has bought land for 
gripped, they contemplate each other pigs As: lar al the aren age 
blissfully, interminably; and day and b cane dl inouae a e hmy issue of 
night pass over their ecstasy, while they Guus a mae kn . 7 - fl 
remain face to face, petrified with ad- TI ; purchase by - it. y. 
RR _ The best orchard land near Rochester, 
"iat ie mouths—if we can give the NeW York, not far from Lake Ontario, 
name of mouth to the monstrous ori- ©” be bought from $100 to $300 per 
fice that opens between the claws—are pe Rc ny age ellen on ange of 
joined in a sort of kiss; after which a poms 0 auc 5 me yon = eae 
the union is accomplished, the male is mse we ics sadae Silas ne ae aa 
transfixed with a mortal sting and the ; haidntees 8 ae of grea 
terrible spouse crunches and gobbles Dp o anyone planting an 


him down with relish. qoleee. 
3ut the Mantis, the ecstatic insect 

with the arms always raised in an at- Blackberry Planting. 
titude of supreme invocation, the hor- Mr. C. A. Green: I am desirous of 
rible Mantis Religiosa or Praying in- putting out about one thousand black- 
sect, does better still; she eats her hus- berry plants if conditions are favorable. 
bands (for the insatiable creature some- It is sod of a black sandy soil; will send 
times consumes seven or eight running) you a sample of the soil under separate 
while they press her passionately to cover. The lay of the land is just a 
their hearts. Her inconceivable kisses little sloping with a tile running under 
devour, not metaphorically, but in an it. Would you advise me to plow it up 
appallingly real fashion, the ill-fated this fall or wait until put plants out? 
choice of her soul or her stomach. She Can we set plants out in the spring? 
begins with the head, goes down to the We have been informed that spring was 
thorax and does not stop till she comes the time and are not prepared to set out 
to the hind legs, which she deems too this fall—lEdgar Hayes, Ohio. 

tough. She then pushes away the un- C. A. Green’s reply: Surely you must 
fortunate remains, while a new lover, plow the sod land this fall as quickly as 
who was quietly awaiting the end of possible. Your alluvial soil seems to be 
the monstrous banquet, heroically comes desirable. If you had planted the soil 
forward to undergo the same fate.— this summer to corn or potatoes it would 








“Forum.” have been in better condition than it is 
o— possible to make it now, but if the sod 
The Best Fertilizers. is plowed at once it may be fairly well 


The apple tree which bears specimen rotted before spring. On low land fruit 
fruit and has no off years is one whose blossoms are likely to be injured by 
owner thinks enough of it and of his late spring frosts. Set out the black- 
own interest to see that all the house berry plants in rows seven feet apart, 
slops, from kitchen, laundry and bath, which is none too far. After the first 
go into that wide basin at the foot of year you can have a row of strawberry 
his trees, says Boston “Transcript.””’ The plants between each row of the black- 
way trees grow, and the clean, whole- berries. It is important that you select 
some look of them, fed in this fashion the best variety for your locality. El- 
nightly, is enough to make the judicious dorado and Snyder are good varieties, 
glad. Night soil is not to be tolerated, both hardy. 
even if Philadelphia gardeners apply a 
it in composts for their truck gardens, Hardy Apples.—Green’s Fruit Grow- 

It is significant that the history of er: Enclosed find one dollar for which 
most trees which have been notable send me your paper for three years. 
bearers leads to a connection with sink Would you advise us to graft seedlings 
wastes. Old Captain Cobb, of the Cold here or set out nursery stock? We 
Spring neighborhood, Plymouth, used have just moved here from the west 
to tell of a famous tree whose yield was and are anxious to get started in a 
estimated by barrels, not bushels, it good orchard, but some of the oldest 
bore so heavily year after year. The inhabitants claim that nursery stock 
secret of its fruitfulnmess was found will not do well here. They recommend 
when the old sink drain had to be grafting seedlings that come up volun- 
cleared out, and the apple tree roots tarily along the stone fences. We want 
had possession of it. There is a lesson to put out a good square orchard and 
in fruit growing to be pondered over. have about five acres in the first plant- 
Perhaps there are those living around ing so we can spray and tend the trees 
Plymouth who can verify the story of so as to grow first class fruit. Can you 





the old orchard tree. give us any advice and send us a cata- 
0 logue to order from?—W. H. Barnard, 

“Weel, Bobby, ye has gotten a wife!” Me. 
“Yes, uncle.” C. A. Green’s reply: There are few 
“What can she do?” men who could succeed in making an 
“Do! What do you mean?” orchard by planting wild seedling apple 


“Oh, can she sew a button on yer trees and grafting them to improved 
Sark, or mak’ yer parritch, or do any varieties. The seedling trees would not 
housework ?” make hardier trees than can be bought 

“Not at all, uncle. The servants do at the nurseries. It seems necessary 
all that; but I tell you what it is: for you to select hardy varieties such 
She has the loveliest voice you ever as the N. W. Greening, Wealthy, 


heard. She’s a grand singer.” Duchess, Transcendent Crabapple, Pe- 
‘Man, could ye no’ hae goiten @ waukee and Stark. You can learn 
Canary ?’—‘*Tit-Bits.” from your neighbors what varieties are 


hardy and buy only such as will sur- 


DON’T PAY TWO PRI vive your winters. 


fc TOVES & RANGES - 
{ a RSA tr Be $22.00 on Beans. 
Our common, every-day bean is a]. 


e 

Hoosier native of South America and was in- 
troduced into Europe, whence it came 
R es to this country during the sixteenth 

century, and now is represented by 
more than one hundred and fifty culti- 
vated varieties, says Chicago “Journal.” 
Jou ce eter te mech iow. | The big, broad bean is the bean of 
epbeerd of Vente ) history and its origin is so remote that 
doivored for you to use in your it is doubtful. ft is probably a native 
ma bey. A weldian aoamenee Gith, free before | of southwestern Asia and northeastern 
mene & Million Dollars, Our new 1911 a Europe. The broad, but not thick, lima 
Droduced, Boe ee ely ue oe aves sataleg. bean, called by- some folks ‘butter 

CTO beans,” is a pole variety that came from 































South America. 
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Get out of the rut 


Give your buildings the benefit of progress—same as you 
give the farm.itself. Cover every building on the farm with 
Genasco Ready Roofing—the economical roofing that protects 


and lasts. 
Ready 


Genasco rst, 


is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—Nature’s everlasting waterproofer. It 
prevents cracks, breaks, and leaks, and does away with damage and 
repairs. Easily applied without experienced help. 

The Kant-leak Kleet does away entirely with cement and large-headed 
nails. Keeps seams absolutely watertight. Saves time in laying. Makes 
a beautiful finish. Ask for Genasco rolls with the Kleet packed in them. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Be sure you see the hemi- 
sphere trade mark. A written guarantee, if you want it. Gold medal (highest award) 
eattle, 1909. Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY, 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Stone-surface Ready-Roofing 








= Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
- Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 














Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





“The Common Law” 


an exciting serial story by 


Robert W. Chambers 


illustrated by 


Charles Dana Gibson 


will begin in the November 


Cosmopolitan 


Ready October 10th 


You know Chambers 
You know Gibson 


You know just what to expect 
Absolutely nothing more need be said 


All News-stands—15 cents 
Per year—$1.00 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Bargains a Trees 
for Fall Planting 


Send in your orders now for planting in October and November 















Transplanted Fruit Trees 
For Sale at Bargain Prices.— 
By transplanted trees we refer 
to first-class fruit trees which 
were dug last spring and trans- 
planted carefully in rows in our 
nursery where they have been 
cultivated all summer. These 
trees have formed new fibrous 
roots during the summer 
months, therefore they have 
better roots than trees freshly 
dug. These are trees which 
will make good orchards and 
are desirable in every way. 
They are healthy, vigorous and 
free from insect pests. 

































NEW SYRACUSE BEST HARDY RED RASPBERRY 


STAND’RD PEAR TREES 

In these we have the following 
varieties transplanted: Anjou, 
Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Howell, 
Kieffer, Koonce, Louise Bonne, 
Seckel and Worden Seckel. 


DWARF PEAR TREES 
Green’s list of transplanted 
dwarf pear trees : Anjou, Duchess, 
Flemish Beauty, Gans, Howell, 
Koonce, Kieffer, Lawrene, Louise 
Bonne, Seckel, Tyson, Wilder 
Early, Vermont Beauty, Worden 
Seckel. 


CHERRY TREES 
Green’s list of transplanted 
standard cherry trees: Baldwin, 
Early Richmond, English Mor- 
rello, Montmorency, Olivet and 


Wragg. 
PLUM TREES 


Green’s list of transplanted 
plum trees: Beauty of Naples, 
Bradshaw, Burbank, Coe’s Gold- 
en Drop, French Damson, Ger- 
man Prune, Grand Duke, Gueii, 
Hale, Imp. Gage, Lincoln, Lom- 
bard, Monarch, Moore’s Arctic, 
Niagara, Pond’s Seedling, Red 
June, Reine Claude, Shipper’s 
Pride, Shiro, Shropshire Damson, 
Thanksgiving, Washington, Wick- 
son, Yellow Egg. 

Other fruit and ornamental plants, vines and 
trees we have in large supply for fall planting 
at regular catalog prices. If you are planting 
largely let us price your list. 

OUR SPECIALTIES are as follows: Dip- 
loma Currant, largest and most productive. 


Syracuse Red Raspberry, superior to all others. 
Carolina Poplar—5o carloads. 

SIZES OF TREES. In transplanted stock 
we have three sizes: largest size, medium size 
and small size, all carefully graded, well 
branched with good roots. We have three 
sizes of all kinds of fruit trees. 


When to Plant. Plant in October and - 
November hardy fruit and ornamental shrubs 
and vines and trees, also the Blackberry, Rasp- 
berry, Currant, Grape, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc. 


















































































NEW DIPLOMA CURRANT, LARGEST AND MOST PROFITABLE 















Now is the time to order plants, vines and trees for fall planting. We com- 
mence to dig October first and continue to dig and ship until winter sets in. Octo- 
ber and November are the months to plant in the fall. Catalog free on application. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Science in Raising Geese. 

Raising geese is a science just ag 
well as any kind of poultry raising, sayg 
a writer in “Poultry Journal.” By let. 
ting geese raise themselves I have found 
that they will do silly things; for in. 
stance, stand by their mothers ang 
drown in a rainstorm ‘when the old 
goose would gladly shelter’ them, 
Geese always do best with a goose 
mother, but they must be kept out of 
the rain, as water~is fatal. Not until 
they are about six weeks old can they 
stand much of it. I have raised gos. 
lings in brooders and would do this 
altogether were it not for their tend. 
ency to stray off. A goose mother wil] 
keep her brood together, but when the 
goslings have no mother they will sep- 
arate and sometimes stray a great way 
from home and be unable to find their 
way back. Last spring I had a small 
rat-proof house built especially for rais- 
ing geese. The mother goose is confined 
with her family at night and on rainy 
days. Next spring I intend putting a 
brooder in the house and teaching the 
goslings to go into it while the mother 
goose stays in the house. In this way 
she can care for a large flock of 
youngsters. 

I use but one goose for raising my 
flock, and whenever I give her a bunch 
of newly hatched goslings she hails 
them with delight and gives them a 
hearty welcome. By the middle of 
June her family is of all sizes. Gos- 
lings will grow well on grass alone, 
especially on clover, but will do much 
better if fed once a day with all the 
cracked corn they will eat. I have 
never seen an overfed gosling; yet gos- 
lings will fill their necks until they 
must crane to get it down, take a 
drink, then eat some more. 

Many people are realizing the profit 
in raising heavy geese, as they are 
worth more a pound than the lighter 
breeds, and every year there is more 
demand for the Toulouse. 








Keep Your Hens and They Will Keep 
You. 

A writer in “Farm Progress” states 
that the health and growth of poultry 
can be greatly benefited by the use of 
green food. Among these are alfalfa, 
clover, beets, cabbage, mangelwurtzels, 
onions, turnips, potatoes, etc. 

The chickens will eat the alfalfa and 
clover either dry or steamed. LEither 
should be cut up in small pieces so it 
can be more easily consumed by the 
fowls. Beets and cabbage should be 
fed raw, the beets being sliced length- 
ways until the hens learn to eat them, 
when they may be fed whole. The cab- 
bage should be hung up on a string 
where the hens can get exercise work- 
ing at it. 

Onions, turnips and potatoes should 
be cooked until soft, and then mixed 
with about an equal bulk of bran and 
fed while still quite warm. 

I prefer to give such ration at noon, 
being careful not to feed too much, 48 
the hens are very fond of soft mash 
and will engorge themselves with it if 
allowed. I see that each hen gets her 
share and never feed more than they 
will eat up clean in fifteen minutes. I 
am also careful to have the vegetables 
dry enough, so that when the bran is 
added it will form a crumbly, moist 
mixture. 

I feed my hens nothing but clean 
food, and shun all ill-smelling disin- 
fectants, as the egg shell, being porous, 
will allow the egg to absorb undesirablé 
odors. I store the eggs in a clean place 
and market them twice a wekk. 


Missouri Poultry.—Missouri is the 
greatest producer of poultry in America 
The hens form a continual egg basket 
procession and produce a surplus of 
more than a billion eggs annually. The 
most famous White Orpington fowls in 
the world are located in Missouri, and 
famous pure bred flocks of all breeds 
are scattered throughout the state. Not 
only are the purebred flocks numerous 
in the state, but the farms are well 
stocked with poultry, and the. climate 
being favourable every chicken in thé 
state works full time all the yea 
round. 


Nearly all diseases of poultry ©! 
be traced to filth. Clean off the dro? 
boards frequently. 
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Raise a Pig. 


travel fast and far, 
Raise a pig 


private car, 
Raise a pig; 


If your daughter yearns for jewels that 


will make a lurid aze 


Selecting Winter Flock. 


or your wife would be a leader where courage and go through his flock, select- ‘Scientific American.” 


some other matron sways 


If you wish to give up toiling’ and in 


co mfort spend your days, 
There’S a Wway—don’t overlook it— 
Raise a pig. 
—Chicago “Herald.” 


” oO 


Hens vs. Hogs. 





In the United States in 1880 there their owners. 


were 49,000,000 hogs and 50,000,000 


76,000,000 humans, but only 67,000,000 
hogs. 

In the same lapse of a score of years 
the production of eggs rose from nine 
dozen to seventeen dozen per capita. 
The market receipts of our leading 
cities show that this increase of eggs 
and decrease of hogs still continues. 

As the hen has outgrown the hog, 
so the dairy cow has cast into the 
shadow her big brother, the beef steer. 
In fact, we are becoming a nation of 
milk and egg eaters. 

The passage of the cattle range, the 
wheat field and the hog lot, and the 
phenomenal growth of the dairy and 
orchard and poultry yard and garden 
are the most noteworthy development 
of modern agriculture. 

In the pioneer days of unfenced agri- 
culture, When the boundless prairie was 
yielding forth the stores of fertility 
that had been accumulating’ since the 
world began, humanity could afford to 
slaughter animals for food. But the 
day of limitless land is fast passing in 
the United States and in the world at 
large, and the more wasteful forms 
of production must give place to the 
more economical. 

A hen can lay five times her own 
weight of eggs in a year. The prize 
cow at the University of Missouri pro- 
duced sufficient milk in one year to 
equal the food value in the carcasses 
of four three-year-old steers. 

Now the vegetarians are vegetarians 
in name only—the vegetarian partakes 
freely of the product of the cow and 
the fruit of the hen. There seems to 
be a reason why meat produces more 
fatigue than milk or eggs or vegetables. 
Science cannot explain just why, but 
the answer lies deep in the mystery of 
the proteid molecule close to the secrets 
of life itself. 


Culling the Turkeys. 

One of our exchanges calls attention 
to the fact that now is the time to 
cull the turkeys. Select the ones you 
are going to keep for another year 
and separate the flock. It is not always 
the large bird that is desired; in fact, 
it is the short, plump, fat turkey that 
brings the best price. The turkeys are 
to be gotten in good condition and made 
fat during the next eight or ten weeks, 
and it will take nearly all of that 
time to do so without forcing them too 
fast. Most flocks have been allowed 
on the range, but the nights are getting 
chilly and damp and they should be 
brought up at sunset and housed com- 
fortably after having been given a good 
meal on which to gain flesh and fat at 
night. They should be fed slowly. and 
sparingly, and gradually from now on 
until the middle or last of the month, 
and then they may be given all they 
can eat of ground meat, bone meal, 
corn, wheat, or anything they will con- 
sume. They should be fed heavily and 
be given plenty of water in conjunction 
Wit htheir food. A good fat turkey will 
bring in a large profit during the holi- 
days, but the fattening and forcing can- 
not be done in a few days. The turkeys 
Should be assorted and penned accord- 
ing to their size and conditions, and 
then fed and cared for accordingly 
until ready for market. 


Death to All Vermin. 

A good way to kill all “vermin” in 
4 poultry house is. to fumigate with 
sulphur. Place a large iron pan or 
kettle in the middle of the house, place 
a large piece of redhot iron in it, and 
Pour powdered sulphur on the hot iron. 
Fumes of sulphur will begin immediate- 
ly to rise and fill the room. Leave as 
800n as possible, as sulphur fumes are 
Suffocating to humans, and close the 
door tightly. Leave the building closed 
for three or four hours when the doors 
and Windows may be opened for admis- 
sion of fresh air when all of the in- 
Sects will be killed. : 
©" can’t go 
with a 
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cally thrown away, and the hens which not appreciably alter 


; Cold Storage Eggs in France. 
if you wish to own an auto that will A correspondent to “Farm Progress” According to Dr. Bordas, 
calls attention to the importance of French council of public hygiene, 
If you have a dear doulrs "for a splendid selecting a winter flock now: ‘‘Many an cold storage of eggs is rapidly increas- 

old hen is kept all winter that will ing in France, and will soon supplant 
not pay the coming year.” If every liming and the other processes now 
poultry keeper would take a grip on his employed for preserving eggs, says 
Dr. Bordas in- 
ing every old hen for market, there sists on maintaining a rigorous distinc- 
would be a big saving in the feed bill tion between fresh eggs and cold stor- 
and a large incréase in the revenue of age eggs, although the latter are very 
this country from poultry. The feed superior to limed eggs. 
would be saved instead of being practi- even seven months of cold storage do 
the appearance 
are kept would make a good profit for or odor of eggs, while lime water, act- 
ing for a much shorter period, makes 
The winter flock should be made up the albumen slightly yellow and gives 
humans. Twenty years later there were of those pullets which were hatched the egg the characteristic odor of lime. 
last April or earlier, which are fully An egg which has been kept three or 
matured and will begin to lay before four months in cold storage is still in 


Five, six or 


real winter is here. If they once begin perfect condition to be eaten, soft- 


laying it is a comparatively easy mat- boiled, from the shell, but a limed egg 


ter to keep them at it. of the same age is unfit for this use. 


The most careful experiments have After the fourth month of cold storage 


demonstrated that each hen in a flock the air space of the egg becomes en- 


should give a profit of $1 a year. Some larged by evaporation, 


but the egg is 


hens will pay nearly twice as much, still perfectly fit for pastry making and 
while some will not pay at all. The most culinary uses. In recent years, 
cost and profit are regulated by circum- especially in the districts of Lyons and 
stances, as is the case with all indus- Bordeaux, French preserved eggs have 
tries. Much improvement will result suffered from competition with pre- 
if farmers will take hold of this mat- served yolks of foreign origin. For 


ter and give their attention to culling hygienic reasons it is 


desirable that. 


and selection as early in the year as cold storage eggs should be used by all 
possible. bakers and pastry cooks. 





One Way to Test Eggs. Sum Sayings. 


A Dunkirk woman has a method of 
telling whether or not an egg is good. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Unkel Dudley. 


Friday she visited the Central avenue A morgage iz an eatin kanser, beware 


market and bought a basket of eggs OV it. 


and gave a demonstration of her system Any tim iz er good tim tu kut out 


of telling whether her eggs were good. Weeds an briurs. 


This is her system* briefly stated: Love an cheerfulnes mak home an 


Take three and hold them in a line end erthly paradise. 


to end. The middle egg will at once Whoevur tels er falshood tu advance 
commence to turn around if the egg hiz own interests iz playin er loosing 


is good. One egg is held in one hand, same. 


another in the other hand and the third Pepul who put on airs du it bekaws 
one between them. Hold the eggs firm- ©V er lak ov brane power an komun 


ly so they will not drop to the floor but Sense. 


not so tightly that the middle egg can The truly grate ar thoze who do ech 
not spin. Try it yourself if you don’t duty az it kums tu them. 


believe it. This is the woman’s system. You hed betur hev meny spots on yur 
We don’t vouch for the statement that klothes than one on yur karaktur. 
the middle egg would not spin around In throat kutin, the onest  liur 


even if spoiled but a test will prove Makes meny smal kuts; 


but the snake 


or disprove the truth of her system. in the gras liur kuts deep when he kuts. 
ances A livin dog ma be wuth more ner 


Keeping the Hen House Clean. : 
ar wuth more ’n one 


dead lion, but er hundred dead flies 
live one. 





Any one who has tried the plan of is 


cleaning the hen house daily will never Get the hens and pullets in the egg 


willingly leave the accumulations a 


laying habit as soon as possible in the 


week, month, or six months at a time, fall, and help them to keep up the 
says “American Cultivator. habit all winter by good shelter and 


It takes but a few minutes each 
morning to rake off the dropping boards 
and there is none of the dread which 
accompanies the semi-annual or even 
the weekly cleaning. Then with an old 


th zg basket. 
broom brush down the cobwebs and © egg basket 


good feeding. A little time spent in 
cleaning out the house once a week 
and whitewashing every 
will help them to make a showing in 


few months 





sweep the floor and see that the win- Rake up the litter and rubbish that 
dows are clean enough to admit the have accumulated in the runs, and then 


sunlight. spade or plow them up. 


If there are 


A small hand sprayer costs but fifty double runs to each house, sow one of 
cents at a mail order house, and a few them into rye for winter green feeding. 
minutes devoted to its use about the Don’t delay the sowing of rye much 


roosts and nests once a week will destroy longer. 
the troublesome mites. We know how 





one or two feel to us, but how do Poultry manure ‘is one of the best 
hundreds of them feel to the hen? of fertilizers for all garden and small 


fruit crops. Save every 


pound of it 


Old vs. Young Turkeys. and apply it to the gardens and berry 


The old ones should be retained for 


he poultry revenue. 
breeding purposes and the young ones —s ences 


patches. It represents a good part of 





fattened and sold for the holidays. The Ability is the infinite capacity for 


older turkeys may be distinguished by taking work. 
their toes. The toes and bills of the 


of the 
the 


























































































































Health 


It is better to 
prevent than to 
cure such serious 
ailments as 


Roup, Bowel Trouble 
Cholera and Other 
Contagious Diseases 
The best way to insure the general 
health of your fowlsis by a regular use of 


GERMOZONE 


Place in the drinking water twice a 
week. Germozone is both a preventive 
and cure. A bowel regulator, conditioner, 
germ destroyer an tonic—unquestion- 
ably the world’s greatest poultry medi- 
cine. Liquid or in tablets. Price 50 cents. 


Your Laying Hens 
must be supplied with egg-making food. 
Don’t depend on grainsalone, 


Lee’sEggMaker 


bringseggs because it is the best form of 
meat food, clean, wholesome and richin 
digestible protein, ~~ element that is ab- 
solutely + apnea 4 for egg production. 
Thousands are using Lee’s Egg Makerto 
supply what their grains lack. Give ita 

trial. , 
25c and 50c Pkgs. Pails 


$2. 100 Ib. Drum $7. 
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Write to-day and get 
“Lee’s Chicken Talk” 
and supply catalogue 
free. Books that bring 
success, 


GEO. H. LEE co., 
1124 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE 


The “Dandy” is the (f 

easiest operated, best 

built, fastest cuttin 

Suid « bone cutter made. 
ld ey a ns it 

guarantee. 
AND uPir suits keep it if not, send A 
ack. Free catalog. 


] Stratton Mig. Co., Box 16 » Erie, Pa, 


JUMBO SQUAB BREEDERS 


are largest and fastest 
pair guaranteed mated An me banded. Ps 
makers everywhere. If you wish to besuc- 
cessful, start with our “Jumbo Homers.” 
Send 4 cts. in Sy aT for our large 

pia then a 




















ILLUS. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY 

sqUABS." Address, PROVIDENCE 

SOUAB COMPANY, 772D, Hope St., Providence, R. L 





(tars Crown Bone Cutter 


L— . cut green bone lay fea AMiAleeds 
Crown Bone ME Meng anas 


a 
Cutter. Sona to-day for er 
ison Bros., Box 207, Easton, Pa. [am Price 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


R SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
9 Oo VAR’S All breeds Poultry. Eggs, Ferrets, 











Dogs, Pigeons, Hares. free. Colored Des'c 
60 page book 10c. J. . aoe, Box J, Telford, Pa. 





YOU GAN EARN ¢Hosce TonoUcHENED rows 
PER YEAR. “WRITE F OR OFFER. POULTRY POST 








DEPT. 14, GOSHEN, INDIANA. 





young birds are quite flexible, are fuller 
in body and much more active in dis- 
position than the old ones. A little 
experience is necessary sometimes, but 
when once they have been distinguished 
it will be no trouble for the same per- 
son to assort them again. The old 
hens make better mothers and are bet- 
ter all-around layers, and they should 
not be shipped for the best holiday 
trade. Retain them for breeders and 
if this is undesirable use them at home. 


Do not allow the pullets to roost in 
the coops where they were raised. The 
cooler the weather gets the worse they 
will crowd. They will suffer from the 
heat, and when let out these cool morn- 
ings are apt to take cold, and roup 
is the next thing on the program. The 
pullets expected to lay this month 
should be roosting in a comfortable 
house at this time.—‘‘Farm Journal.” 


Getting Ready for Winter.—At this GREEN’S NURSERY CO. POULTRY YARDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


season when the roads are good and 
the streams low, haul a few wagon 








Must be sold to make room 


Brown Leghorns. All strong, selected, 
farm-grown fowls, only one year old. 
Just what you want for breeding next 
season. To make room for young chicks 
we must let them go, and offer Plym- 
outh Rock and Brown Leghorn hens at 
$2.00, fine male birds at $2.50 to $3.00 
each. Only $6.00 to $8.00 per trio, 
while they last. 




















for young stock. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 


They are worth much more money. 
Order at once and get the first pick. 












loads of small gravel and dump in the 
poultry yard. You will be surprised 
to see how: soon a large quantity of it 


will disappear, and how the fowls will ‘You can double your egg yield b; feeding 

p contains over four times as muc' ng materialas grain 
takes the place of pA x worms in fowls’ ‘aiet. That’s why i 
rtility, stronger chicks, larger fowls. 


MANN’S ws". BONE CUTTER 





thrive on it. 


Get all of the surplus cockerels out 





of the way, and fatten for market all moat and gristie. automaticaly 
of the old hens as soon as they have 00 Dayo! Pree Total. H 


moulted and are ready to take on flesh. 


o money ewe. Send for 
Box 39 

























and small bones with adhering 
adapts to your strength. Never clogs. 
our free 


ks today. 
MILFORD, MASS. 
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“OV Nutmeg’s” Sayings. - ———$_$<$<___ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
An advertisement containing ten words or less, 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
ten cents each. Cash must accompany every or- 
der. We cannot afford to do any book-keeping at 
this rate. Orders must reach us not later than 
the 15th of the month previous to the month in 
which the advertisement is to appear. | 

Special Price to Subscribers.—Paid in ad- 
vance subscribers, only $1.00 for 15 words or less. 
Additional words six cents per word, to paid-up 
subscribers only. 

Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 

Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
GINSENG PLANTS and seeds for sale. 
Write for prices. P. F. Lewis, James- 
town, N. Y. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES—Best of stock. 

















Moderate prices. Catalogue. Elmer 
Gimlin, Taylorville, Il. 
BLACKBERRY ROOT CUTTINGS— 


Plants and trees at half price. Gray’s 


Nursery, Pekin, Ind. Dept. “G 


MILCH GOATS—Swiss and Spanish 
breeds for sale, good milk producers. 
G. H. Wickersham, No. 1340 St. Francis 
Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


TO SELL your property, write R. L. 
George, Dept. 52, Lincoln, Neb., for his 
new system; it’s a winner. 


IF YOU WANT to buy, sell or ex- 
charge property, any kind, anywhere, 
address Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


JOHN E. ELLIS, Gainesville, Ga., agent 
for choice fruit and farm lands through- 
out Northeast Georgia. Greater values 
at lower price than in any other section 
of the United States. 


FLORIDA ORANGE GROVE—For 























$2,750. Trees 30 feet; 10 acres; hill 
country of Orange county; have two 
groves; wish to sell one. Write Ed- 


ward S. Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. 


46 ACRES—Southern’ shore, Lake 
Erie, black and sandy loam; fair build- 
ings; running water; fine for fruit and 
truck. Cannot occupy. Must sell. $3600 
takes it. C. G. Pritchard, Warren, Ohio. 


5% ACRES of improved level land. 
Good twelve room house; also good barn, 
20 by 40. Good location. Five minutes’ 
walk from the ocean. Price $6,000.00. 
Cortland W. Rose, Amagansett, L. L, 
ee 











APPLE ORCHARD FOR SALE—Fifty 
acres of the best apple orchard in North 


Carolina, containing only the _ finest 
varieties, all in bearing, at $210 per 
acre. Balling Hall, Box 247, Waynes- 
ville, N. C. 





WRITE Frank P. Cleveland, real estate 


expert, 2855 Adaress Express Building, 
Chicago, Ill., if you want to buy, sell 
or exchange a farm or business. Terms 


reasonable. Established 1881. Bank 


references. 


WENDELL, IDAHO, lava ash irrigated 
lands grow wonderful alfalfa, all small 
grains, potatoes, fruit; unlimited water 
supply in Snake River, lakes and reser- 
voirs. Millions invested, system com- 
plete. Write Wendell State Bank. 


NEW JERSEY FARMS in the great 
garden and fruit centre where soil, cli- 
mate, price of products combined make 
the land worth double that of the west 
Headquarters for farms between Phila- 
delphia and New York. Lists free 
W. Dresser, Burlington, N. J. 


A BEAUTIFUL FARM FOR SALE in 
the finest fruit growing and trucking 
section in the world; fertile soil and fine 
climate; also a beautiful water front 
farm with timber. For full particulars 
address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, 
Wicomico county, Maryland. 


MONEY-MAKING FARMS throughout 
seventeen states; great variety, size and 
price. Stock, tools and crops included 
with many to _ settle estates quickly. 
Mammoth illustrated catalogue “No. 30’ 
free. E. A. Strout, Station 1233, 47 West 
34th St., New York. 




















WANTED — 


FARMS WANTED—Don’t pay commis- 
sions. We find you direct buyer. Write, 
describing property, naming lowest price. 
We help buyers locate desirable prop- 
erties free. American Investment Asso- 
ciation, 32 Palace, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FRUIT FARM FOREMAN—Active, 
energetic man, thoroughly experienced 
in pruning, spraying, picking and pack- 
ing fruit. To the right man will give 
interest in profits besides salary. Must 
come soon. Davidson Fruit Farm Co., 
Lawrence county, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED—$70.00 month to com- 
mence. Steady work. Rapid advance- 
ment. Every second week off duty at full 
salary. Railway mail clerks. Examina- 
tions in every neighborhood November 
12th. If you want appointment, write us 
immediately, Franklin Institute, Dep’t 
C.-64, Rochester, N. Y 


EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN WIRELESS & R. R. telegraphy! 
Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on ac- 
count of 8-hour law and extensive “wire- 
less” developments. We operate under 
direct supervision of telegraph officials 
and positively place all students, when 
qualified. Write for catalogue. Nat’l 
Telegraph Inst., Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Memphis, Davenport, Ia., Columbia, S. C., 
Portland, Ore. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BROTHER accidentally discovered root 
will cure both tobacco habit and indiges- 
tion. Gladly send particulars. G. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


STOP RABBITS from gnawing young 
trees; keeps them healthy; no tieing up. 
Receipt worth many times its cost; 25c. 
W. M. Robinson, Route 7, La Fayette, Ind. 
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Minister (to Rory)—I didna see ye 
at kirk on Sunda’, 

Rory—I was at Mr. Dunlap’s kirk. 

Minister—If ye were a_ shepherd, 
Rory, ye widna like yer ain sheep to 
go in strange pastures. 

Rory—I widna care if it was good 
grass. 


A Rain Trap. 

In a time of distressing drought a 
harassed amateur agriculturist stepped 
into a shop to buy a barometer. The 
shopman was giving a few stereotyped 
instructions about indications and pres- 
sures, when the purchaser impatiently 
interrupted him. 

“Yes, yes,” said he, “that’s all right; 
but what I want to know is, how do 
you set the thing when you want it to 
rain?”—yYorkshire ‘Daily Post.” 


How Long it Took Her. 

“T’ll be ready in a minute,” she said 
to her husband. 

“You needn’t hurry now,” he called 
up some time later, “I find that I shall 
have to shave again.”—Detroit ‘Free 
Press.” 


“Those chickens of mine are all 
sick,” said the suburbanite. 

“Thought as much,” replied 
neighbor over the fence. 

“Why?” 

“T told that fellow who sold me them 
garden seeds that I didn’t believe they 
were fresh.!’—yYonker’s “Statesman.” 


the 


Fuddy—“I was talking with Rich- 
leigh last week about my farm and 
he offered me $10,000 an acre for it.” 

Duddy—“Good heavens! Why didn’t 
you jump at it?” 

Fuddy—‘Well, you see, Richleigh 
was horribly seasick at the time and 
he made the condition that I deliver 
the farm to him on the spot.”—Boston 
“Transcript.” 





“A turtle is an animal that has tiles 
on its back, and puts its head into its 
mouth.”—‘Rire.” 


Applicant for Situation—‘“I’ve come 
abaht that job wot was advertised.” 

Employer—‘Well, can you do the 
work?” 

Applicant (in great alarm)—‘‘Work! 
I thought it was a foreman you 
wanted!’”—*‘Punch.” 


Guest.—“‘Look here; how long am I 
going to have to wait for that half por- 
tion of duck I ordered?” 

Waiter—‘“Till somebody orders the 
other half. We can’t go out and kill 
half a duck.”—Toledo “Blade.”’ 


Housewife—“Are you willing to chop 
some wood for your dinner?” 


Plodding Pete—‘Sorry, mum; but I 
am a Pinchot man.’”—Boston “Trans- 
cript.” 


“What are you going to call your 
new magazine?” 

“The Umbrella.” 

“Why?” 

“Because everybody will take it.’”— 
“Judge.” 


Mrs. Young—“I want to get a divorce 
from my husband.” 

Lawyer—‘What are your charges?” 

Mrs. Young—‘‘My charges? Mercy! 
I thought I’d have to pay you.”’—Bos- 
ton “‘Transcript.”’ 





He—Concerning love, everything pos- 
sible has been said and thought. 

She (coyly)—But not to me.—‘“Flie- 
gende Blaetter.”’ 





“T’ve a few more points to touch 
upon,” said the professor of horticul- 
ture, as he awkwardly climbed over 
the barbed wire fence at the foot of 
the orchard.—“University of Wisconsin 
Sphinx.” 





For I hardly need to tell you 
How you'll often come across 
A forty dollar saddle 
On a twenty dollar hoss. : 
—Kansas City “Star.” 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower, by 
Joe Cone. 


Making Hay. 
Thanksgiving comes but once a year, 
But when the turkey you have found, 
Pitch in, my boys, and eat enough 
To last you all the year around. 


Make yourself comfortable by mak- 
ing the stock comfortable. 

Ev’rybuddy kin be disagreeable, but 
nobuddy orter be. 

Don’t blame the weather, but allus 
be prepared fur it. 

Two's comperny an’ three’s a crowd 
ontil the minister’s wanted. 

No man ever offered another a stogie 
without fust apologizin’. 

A good appertite is better than 
money. It also needs money. 

A man is right in his prime when- 
ever he feels that way. 

Some little girls begin to hear 
“fairy tales’ while they are still quite 
young. 

Some folks are so extremely busy 
that they never accomplish a single 
thing. 

They’s a big diffrunce between a 
loafer an’ a man out uv work. 

You may be disgusted when the book 
agunt calls, but think how he must 
feel! 

The good, ol’ fashioned things are 
good ef they are any better than the 
new. ; 

Some pollerticians don’t keer how 
they git elected ez long ez they don’t 
git defeated. 

What is one man’s meat is another 
man’s corn bread durin’ the presunt 
high prices uv livin’. 

Bring up the child in the way he 
should go, an’ then try to make the 
goin’ good ez possible. 

When a man lets his ambition run 
away with him he’s in danger uv a 
big smash up sooner or later. 

It is jest ez easy fur some women 
to faint ez ’tis fur others to keep 
frum it. 

The on’y way to be more satisfied 
with your own job is to try the other 
feller’s fur awhile. 

Ev’ry man admits himself thet he 
is a sinner, but he won’t allow any- 
buddy else to call him one, 

A new boy at school on the fust day 
is boun’ to feel jest ez awkward ez he 
looks. 

One reason there are so many bad 
deeds in the world is becuz too few 
uv the good ones ever git applauded. 

A man next door wuz asked what 
wuz wuss than a poor actor, an’ he 
immediately replied, “a company uv 
poor actors.” 

Some folks think thet a dorg thet 
kin kerry a newspaper home is a 
pretty smart dorg. A really smart 
dorg would be one thet could read 
it after he got it home. 

The man who kin take it or let it 
alone may be able to fool his friends 
a good deal an’ himself a little, but 
he can’t fool ol’ John Barleycorn not 
even a little bit. 


Trying tu Save His Neck. 
You cannot blame Tom Turkey now 
For roosting high as high can be, 
Since well he knows it’s nearly time 
Kor him to get the a-x-e, 














Cow (about to have her picture 
taken)—Dear me, I-I feel so nervous, 

Dog—What seems to be the trouble? 

Cow—Why—er—I am afraid my 
horns are not on straight. 





The trouble with the man who knows 
nothing is that he is always the last to 
find it out. 





A flavor of Thanksgiving pervades 
the report that cranberries will be 
plentiful this fall. 


TRIPLE LIGHT 


With 1-3 the Kerosene, 


1-10 the Cost of 
Gas or Electricity 


“Ideal” Incandescent 
Kerosene Lamp Burner 


Fits ordinary lamps. Sim- 
ple, safe, clean, durable, 
All styles. **Money Back” 
Guarantee. Write today. 

Address Dept. 17. . 
Agents and Dealers Wanted Everywhere 
American Electric Co., 6438 State St. Chicago 


CHAIN 
BI Wocervsiy gtee PAG a erie Wind brake 
Ne BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED, Plated W oo 
Pg sot <hcnin becead. ae eae” gly, 
kages of beautiful high 


»\ only 20 pac! o utiful 
sg grade art post cards rf 10c a package. 
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Send 2c Stamp for large Sample Album of Hid 

den Name, Silk Fringe, Envelope, Friendship, 

Joker's, Lover's and all other Kinds of 
Post Cardsand Premiums. Star Beau Catcher and listof 
Songs given Free. QHIO CARD CO,, B 31Cadis, Ohin 











SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, on sy FREIGHT 


Now is the time to send in your order for all planting. 
Send for free catalogue of plants, vines and trees 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 












electricity. Constant suction, 


can thandle easily. eighs nine 


ful—effective. 


terrific, irresistible, sure. Sucking, draw: 
ing up into itself dirt—dust—grit 4 af 


from the very warp and fibre 


mattings. Does same kind of work as high pric: 
machines, Price so lowall may enjoy its benefits, 
Unlike anything you've seen or heard of. Makes 
like new. Better than if taken 
up and beaten. Raises no dust, so no dusting 


carpets look 


required. Does what days of sweeping and 
could never do. Mrs. 


poundin, 


my cleaner for any price, 





STRENGTH, 
HEALTH and 
TIME, 


‘] You 
* >» NEED 
IT. 
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Sent Anywhere 


no experience 
Go 0., SBY8: 


money. YOU get these bi 
Address 


R. ARMSTRON' FG. CO. 





Dustless. Housecleaning 


ere e - 
Terrific Air Suction, Bushing, whirting, sucking 
mattings on floor, without oupeuin “ 
ew 
New eeceaine. One person operates. Child or weak woman 


le —power- 
t’s the constant suction that does it~ oF 


Shull eb., writes, “‘You don’t claim 
halt enough. I wouldn’t part with 


if I 
couldn’t get another. My ten 4) 
year old girl operates mine 


easily and enjoys it. 
SAVES MONEY, J 


yy, tion from household slavery. 
; ‘ 1 


hS 


wonderful invention. What's 
neat, clean home; when you can banish forever the 
* leet Frew e' 


will be no more carpets and rugs to tak 
We guarantee New Home Vacuum Cleaner to bej 
| ready for uso. You ill be del d 
“3 Tei oruse, You wi elighted—enrapture 
Rit. M Deller, R. I. Ir a 
F) telling me of your wonderful cleaner. What a God 
.ei send it istowomen. I hgve not felt so rested in year® 
hemes Work now easy. Plenty ofsparetime, Don’t see how 
fe ~ you can sell it so cheap.” 
Order now. You risk nothing. To try a Ne 
Cleaner means to want it—then to keep it. Every cleaner 
tested before shi P 
refunded. Send for a cleaner now. 


Agents are Maki 


Women excited—eager to buy as soon as they see how beautifully sales— 
uired, Just demonstrate—that's all. Shown in three minutes—sold in five. 0. 
é ‘Sold five cleaners last Saturday; my first attempt. “Sold 45 
cleaners in 25 hours.” It’s immense, So simple—so cheap. 
rofits. Write a card now. Ge 






Ky 

You 
ee Can 
Abandon 
Brooms, 
Brushes and 


LW Dust Cloths. 


They don’t clean your rugs and 
ets. Brooms and sweepers 
Jane fill e air with clouds of ums 
healthy disease-laden dust and 
germs and _ remove only surface dirt. 
New Home Vacuum Cleaner sucks up 
not only surface dirt, but all dirt, du 
grit and germs from very warp and fibre. 
Disturbance and upheaval of house-cleaning 
unnecessary. Stop short! Put drudgery 
behind you—leisure and health before. In 
New Home Vacuum Cleaner lies your salva- 


Adopt the new— 
a tary—scientific way of clean- 


rice $8.50. Sent Anywhere. 
Not Sold in Stores. 


Think of it! Not $100, $50 $25—only 
$8.50. Think! what a small price for such 8 
$8.50 compared to 4 


arpets, rugs, 
or dusting. No motors, no 
ome Vacuum Cleaner. 
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= eather. 
| a grime 
of carpets, Tugs» 






















rudgery of sweeping 





yup and beat, 
o up and beat, 





¥ os set 
our money back Comes se 


7 I must thank you for 












on’t wait; don’t hesitate 
New Home 


ping—guaranteed as represented Or m 










Big Profits. 


works. No trouble to make 













W. H. Morgan, Pa.. “5 
Yet so good, all buy. YOU make 


t our liberal proposition. 
892 Alms Bldg. Cincinnati, Obio 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
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MOST 


In all the United States to-day, is that tract of land owned and now being offered for sale by the 
WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND COMPANY, located near 


YELLOW PINE, 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, 


We make this statement WITHOUT HESITATION, RESERVATION OR FEAR OF SUCCESSFUL CONTRADICTION, and if 


ALABAMA. 


you are not already familiar 


ith the conditions upon which this claim is made, you should not let ycur eye wander from this page until you have THOROUGHLY DIGESTED what we have to 
ay regarding these lands, fur the good and sufficient reason that it presents to you SO UNUSUAL AN OPPORTUNITY that you cannot afford not to know all about it. 





A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 


This Washington and Choctaw territory offers a wonderful 
opportunity to Northern farm renters who find land prices too 
high in their native state, or to the town man who wants to 
get away from city strife and small salaries, or to the farm 
owner who wants a pleasant southern home where he can pass 
his winters and, best of all to the man who wants to invest in 
lands which are rapidly increasing in value. One of these pro- 
ductive 10 acre farms in Alabama, very appropriately called 
,000 a 


“the wonderland,” will yield an income of $3,000 to $5 


Now Being Offered 
SPECIALLY PRODUCTIVE 


GULF COAST 
FARMLANDS 


10-AGR 


Price—$25 an acre and up. 
Terms—S$5 a month and up. 





year to settlers, and investors and speculators who buy this 


jand are assured of big returns. 


EASY PAYMENTS. — You 
can buy this land on long time 
with annual payments or on little 
monthly payments of $5.00 a 
month, as you prefer. Nor is it § 
necessary you should live in Ala- 
bama to be a purchaser. You 
can stay at home if you please 
and pay for the property out of 
your earnings and watch it grow 
invalue. No one therefore need 
be deprived of this great oppor- 
tunity because of the conditions 
of payment. Unimproved land 
sold at $25 an acre and up. 

THE SOIL.—A sandy loam 
entirely controllable and without 
a peer in productiveness. Nor- 
thern men have successfully till- 
ed it for fourteen years and made money. 
work nor theory ,but known to be good dirt by actual test. 


THE CLIMATE.—The climate is indeed sublime. 





Scientific 





No guess- 


Situated within 60 miles of the Gulf coast and at an | 


elevation of 300 feet above sea level, the Gulf breezes 
make it comparatively cool in summer while the Gulf 
Stream moderates the winters. Out-of-door work goes 
on every month in the year, and there is never any snow. 

THE RAINFALL averages 59 inches per year, every 
month having a share; no droughts, no irrigation need- 
ed, there being ample and adequate rains for all crops. 

THE HEALTHFULNESS.—The territory has been 


under observation and reported on for a number of | 


years by the United States Marine Hospital commis- 
sion, and these reports say that it is the only part of 
the United States absolutely free from local diseases. 

THE WATER.—Its natural purity is proven by an- 
alysis, which shows the water to have been the purest 
of 9,000 samples examined by the University of Illinois. 

THE PEOPLE.—This territory is being populated 
with energetic red-blooded white men from the North, 
and this colony gives indications of continuing without 
a rival in the entire South. 

THE CROPS.—Anything can be grown on the 
Washington & Choctaw land that can be raised else- 
where. Crops can be produced twelve months in the 
year, and more corn can be grown to the acre than is 
possible in the best corn states of the North. 

MARKETS.—There is unlimited demand for every- 
thing the grower has to sell. 

Railways, near-by, provide fast trains to carry the 
produce to the states both North and South with low 
freight rates and quick service. 

NURSERY.—We are establishing a nursery in the 
midst of our holdings, consisting of 320 acres which when 
completed will be the largest nursery in the South. We 


will supply our settlers with all nursery needs at a big | 


discount. We have many good things to offer settlers 


in our region and we see no reason why land values | 


should not increase faster here than they have in most 
parts of the country. 


FIVE-ACRE ORCHARDS. 


Our nursery department will plant you a five-acre 
orchard and take care of it for five years if you wish. 
This is not a regular business of ours, but we have com- 
petent men that will plant and oversee your orchard. 
In many other ways we are prepared to be of service 
to you. Your success ina measure is our success and 
we help you get properly started. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET. 


If you were sure you could make $3,000 to $5,000 
per year from a farm in the Washington & Choctaw 
territory, would you be interested? We print a 2U0-page 
booklet that tells all about this land and gives many 
letters from people who know the land, have tilled it 
and who are doing well. Send for this booklet. It is 


free. We want you to see it and to know about this | 


beautiful country we are offering at such low prices and 
on such easy terms. You can go to this new country 
and be sure that your energy will make twice, yes three 
times, the money that it will produce in the North. 
This is not idle talk—it is a fact and our booklet will 
prove itto you. Send for it. Your future success is 
ceriainly worth a postage stamp. Send for this book- 
let --it may give you ideas you never thought of before 
and it costs you nothing. 


Homeseekers! 


farming rein- 
forced by Northern 

brains and energy, is 
accomplishing won- 
ders in this three and four- 
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crop-a-year country. ss Speer 
TWO NEW TOWN SITES. 
-Burrer 
For / A few Choice 
| Business Lots for sale. 
| and 
Residence 
| Purposes. 


| 
| 


Here are two 





| new towns They are the 
| Alpha first towns 
and . established 
Omega by the 
founded under Washington | 
the most and 
| auspicious Choctaw 
| conditions Railway 
\in the very and they are 
midst of the 3 being 
finest farming Ye.tow Pine offered at 
land that low prices 
America can boast of. and on easy payments. 
In keeping with the broad, liberal and well-defined policy of 
the WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND CO., which is to leave 


nothing undone that will in any way contribute to the comfort, 
| convenience and benefit generally of those who locate on our 
| lands, there has been established right in the midst of our hold- 
| ings the towns of ALPHA and OMEGA. The purpose we have 
had in mind in opening up these towns is that suitable provision 
may be made for business houses that desire to locate where 
they can cater to the needs of the people who are now flocking 
in large numbers to the adjoining territory. In addition to that 
| these towns will afford a desirable location for those who, during 
the winter months, want to establish themselves in southern- 
homes with a view to escaping the inclement weather of north- 
ern localities. We did not establish these towns at the outset 
because we knew that until the people began coming in to the 
adjoining territory there would be nothing to support them. 
Now, however, that the tide of emigration is so strongly headed 
| in that direction, these towns have become a necessity and for 
| that reason they have been established. We are not, however, 
' making their opening an occasion for the burning of red fire or 
the booming of cannon. Onthe contrary, they are modestly es- 
tablished as the natural outcome of a growing and thriving com- 
munity and their rapid development from now on is a foregone 
conclusion. 








ALABAMA FARM LANDS. 
Editorial Alabama Baptist, Sept. 28, 1910. 


Alabama farm lands are the State’s greatest as- 
set. Long after the mines are exhausted the soil 
| will yet produce those things which are life’s real 

necessities. ‘These lands are still cheap—ridiculous- 
ly cheap—and those who have the foresight to 
accuire them new will realize a handsome ad- 
vance in a few years or leave them as a priceless 
heritage to their children. The time is not far re- 
moved when all lands capable of cultivation in 
this state will be worth A HUNDRED DOLLARS 
PER ACRE, while the soil of the rich alluvial 
prairies and that near the larger centers of popu- 
lation will command considerably more. THE TIME 
TO BUY IS NOW, and there is no better place in 
the world to make the inve;‘ment than right here 
in Alabama, 




















AGENTS WANTED 


We want agents to sell our land in unoceupied territory. Write for terms. We 
have a good piece of land and we want honest men to sell it for us. 





Washington & Choctaw Land Co., 


6143 TIMES BUILDING - 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Investors ! 


North in summer, 
spend your winters 


fort and at a profit. 





A GREAT FRUIT DISTRICT. 


It is an old time saying and avery true one as well, that 
the ‘‘proof of the pudding is in the eating of it.” 
manner with land offerings. It is not the promises that can be 
framed up in its behalf that count so much as it is the actual 
proof that can be submitted in support of the claims that are 
made, and it is in this respect that the proposition of the 
WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND CO. has a material 
advantage over the great majority of land offerings that are 
on the market to-day. 


In like 


HERE IS THE PROOF. 


We not alone say that we 
have the greatest fruit district 
anywhere in the country, but we 
offer in support of our assertion 
the experience of those who have 
already produced results that 
challenge comparison with any 
Z other fruit section, no matter 
where it is located. Take for 
illustration the experience of Mr. 
H. D. Wing who, until he sold 
his holdings a short time ago, 
was the owner of 700 acres locat- 
ed in the midst of, and surround- 
ed by, the WASHINGTON and 
CHOCTAW lands offered in this 
advertisement. Of this 700 acres 
Mr. Wing had 200 set out with 
trees; the remaining 500 was 
unimproved. 


THIRTY CARLOADS OF PEACHES. 


From this improved land, which was only a three- 
year-old venture, he produced this season thirty car- 
loads of peaches, which was such tangible evidence 
of the productiveness of the land from a fruit-growers 
standpoint, that a corporation offered him, and he ac- 
cepted $150,000 for his holdings. This gave him close 
to $700 per acre for his improved land and $50 per acre 
for his raw land. What more need we say? What 
more indeed can we say? Unless possibly it is to offer 
more of the same kind of convincing proof which we 
could do if space permitted and which we will be 
glad to do by letter to interested parties upon request. 


OTHER PRODUCTS. 

But in addition to being the very best of fruit lands, 
the acres controlled by the Washington & Choctaw 
Land Co. show up wonderfully well also for all sorts of 
grains, including corn, oats and rye, also cotton, sugar 
cane, etc. It is admirably adapted too for stock rais- 
ing. This year many fields of corn in this region have 
produced from 90 to 112 bushels to the acre. 

CUCUMBERS AND BEANS run from $350 to $450 
per acre. 

TOMATOES this season brought the growers in ex- 
cess of $200 per acre. 

IRISH POTATOES bring $150 per acre. 

SWEET POTATOES run up to $250 per acre. 

ASPARAGUS netted over $400 per acre. 


ADDITIONAL. ADVANTAGES. 


With such returns as these per acre, coupled with the 
fact that several crops may be grown during the year, 
and that the early crops are ready for the market at a 
time when supplies can be had from no other source, 
thus affording a ready market at top-notch prices. 
How can there be any possible question as to the 
value of such farm lands? 


U. S. GOVERNMENT HELPS. 


At Fruitdale, which lies in close proximity to the 
Washington & Choctaw lands and which also is the 
principal town of Washington county, the United States 
government has an experimental station with salaried 
representatives in charge, whose business and pleasure 
it is to advise and assist settlers along lines that will be 
a material help to them in obtaining the best results. 
Such assistance is a great boon to settlers in a new dis- 
trict and is an advantage not to be overlooked. 


LEARN THE FACTS. 


All we ask of those who are interested in farming 
and fruit growing is that they take the time to learn 





If business 
keeps you 


Alabama, in com- 


| the actual facts as they bear upon the land now being 


offered by the WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND 
CO. We know absolutely that there is no land propo- 
sition on the market to-day—nor is there likely to be 
in the future—that presents anything like so great an 
opportunity as we are offering just at this time. 


Good land, $25 an acre and up, on easy 
payments. 


GET OUR FREE BOOKLET 


Mail this coupon or send us your name on a postal 
card to the WASHINGTON & CHOCTAW LAND 
CO., 6143 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO., and we 
will send you a handsome illustrated booklet telling 
all about our lands. 














WONDERFULLY PRODUCTIVE FRUIT SECTION 























GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 

















BUILD OR IMPROVE N 


GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED!! 


LUMBER and BUILDING MATERIAL at 30 to 50 per centSAVING | 


OW! | 














How We Obtain Our Supply. 
We purchase at Sheriffs’, Receivers and 
Manufacturers’ Sales, besides owning outright 





CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 












sawmills and lumber yards. Usually when 

ou purchase your building material elsewhere 
or the complete buildings shown here, it 
will cost you from 50 to 60 per cent more than 
we ask for it. By our “direct to you” methods 
we eliminate several middlemen’s profits. We 
can prove thisto you. Write us for facts. 








OUR BINDING GUARANTEE This company has a capital stock and surplus of over 


$1,000,000.00. We guarantee absolute satisfaction 
in every detail. 


If you, buy any material from us not as represented, we will take it back at 
our frcight expense and return your money. We recognize the virtue of a satisfied customer. 


We will in every instance ‘‘Make Good.” Thousands of satisfied customers prove this. Ask an 
EapressCompany. Writetothe publisherof this publication. Our responsibility is unquestione 






Every Stick of Lumber is New. 
Our stock consists of Brand New Material 
and we ask you not to believe any statement to 
the contrary. Get our Guaranteed Quotation : 
dclivered free of freight charges at your home 
station, You run no risks, as every item jg i 
guaranteed to be exactly as represented. A 
positive saving of from 50 to 75 percent. Let 
us make you an estimate. 
















BUYS THE MATERIAL 
TO BUILD THIS HOUSE 


$435 





_— 


HOUSE DESIGN NO. 111. 
Here is a very cozy cottage with 
five, rooms and bath. Its size is 23 
ft. 6in. wide by 33 ft. deep. not in- 
cluding porch. Very neat and pleas- 
ing. Extra large porch across the 
front lends an air of comfort so much 
desired by all home-loving people. 
Thouzh of moderate dimensions, the 
enterior layout is convenient and com- 
fortable. Specially adapted to folks of 
modest means and good taste. 











in cost. 





$575 To'Suito Tals House 





HOUSE DESIGN NO. 149. 

Thisdesign with Mansard roof arrange- 
ment has given great fact 
whereverit hasbeen built. The size is 21 
it. wide by 28 ft. dee 
porches. and with its 

asement makes a very complete and 
up-to-date home and very economical 
i Constructed so there is no 
waste space. 


BUYS THE MATERIAL 
TO BUILD THIS HOUSE 


$725 


$650 





TO BUILD THIS 














ular designs ever built. 


satisfaction |\Z4 1 10 in. by 29 ft. 6. in. 


exclusive of the 
rooms, bath,and 







HOUSE DESIGN NO. 6. 
This is our leader, the best seller 
of anyhouse everdesignedanywhere, 
by anybody, at any price. You can- 
not beat it. Write for particulars. 


kitchen. It is an ideal 


. 


medium sized family. 














BUYS TKE MATERIAL 


LHOUSE DESIGN NO. 
This house is one of the most pop- 
Size, 25 it. 
It pleases a 
great number of people and can be 
very economically constructed. Has 
8 rooms with bath,pantry, vestibule, 
and large hall connecting with 


many respects, just the thing fora 


BUYS THE MATERIAL 
TO BUILD THIS HOUSE 





$945 












HOUSE DESIGN NO. 153. 

A striking feature of this design is 
the unusually large porch extending 
across the frontand side of house. It has 
living room, library, dining room, stair 
hall, kitchen, pantry, fourchambersand 
bath. The main entrance is directly in 
thecenter of the house into a reception 
hall, with the living room on one side 
and the library on the other. It isa 
design that is hard to improve. 





130. 










house in 




































Red and white 
cedar shingles 
in 6 different 
WWgrades. Ex- 
;) tremely low 
prices in full 






mfully described 





This oval design 
Mdoor and many oth- 
er styles 2and sizes 


General Catalog. 25 
car loads of brand 
Bnew panel doors in 
hard and soft woods 





SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR 
OUR FREIGHT PAID ESTIMATE: 












in 








sash. 






ee 
. Glass all sizes. 





Windows. Flooring. 


A great many gea9 Beautiful 
varieties of Cot- i wore 
tage windows| G==—_—/ 6 ai fee . 


sizes and various grades, 
Five million feet of yel- 
low pine flooring at bar- 
gain prices. 





9 gemeey gerne none 











including hot 
bed and barn 





















BUYS THE MATERIAL 
TO BUILD THIS BARN 
oz 


$498 














OUR JOIST..FRAME BARN NO. 221. 
The above is an illustration of our famous 
Joist Frame Barn. It is the most practical and 
serviceable barn ever designed. We can sup- 
ply this barn in six different sizes, all of the 
uniform width of 36 ft. The above quotation 
covers a barn 36 ft. wide by 48ft. long and_18 
ft. high, but picture shows 80 ft. in length, The 
roof is of the self-supporting type, there being 
no posts in the hayloft. There are 6 windows 
on each side, 3 in each end and 2 in each gable. 
Our price covers all the lumber, mill work, hard- 
ware and nails required to complete this build- 
ing from the ground up. 














60 ft. long and 18 ft. high to the topof the plate, 
and is arranged exclusively for horses. Espec- 
ially designed for those who do not wish to 
their horses under the same roof with other 
stock. Thisis undoubtedly preferable in some 
cases. The floor planis so arranged as to allow 
for 12 single stalls of 5 ft. each, and 5 double 
stalls of 10 ft. each, and a 10-ft. driveway theen- 
tire length of the barn. 










BUYS THE MATERIAL 
TO BUILD THIS BARN 





$570 $885 BUYS THE MATERIAL 


‘TO BUILD THIS 









BARN DESIGN NO. 250. 2 — 
In this design we show a barn 30 ft. wide by BARN DESIGN NO. 206. 
This barn is not a round barn exactly, as the 
picture seems to show, but has 14 sides, each 
side being 14 ft. long, making the circumference 
196 feet. It is 60 ft. in diameter and 26 ft. 
high to plate. A big feature is the 36-ft. silo in 
the center with a silage capacity of 160 tons, 
Haycapacityis65tons Ventilators areprovided 
along the silo which may beextended tothestable 
below. 60 to 100 head of cattle may be housed. 


ut 





BUYS THE MATERIAL 
TO BUILD THIS BARN 















OUR “STAR"ZBARN DESIGN NO. 270. 
A modern cattle and horse barn which we be- 
lieve will meet the requirements of many farm- 
ers who make a business of raising stock on @ 
moderate scale- This building is of the baloon 
type_of construction as shown more fully by 
our Blueprint Plans. The haymow extends to 
ground floor and also above the grain rooms on 
each end of the barn, Cattle stalls are arranged 
on one side of the haymow, while the horse 
stalls are arranged on the other side. We pat- 
ticularly call your attention to the numerous 
windows shown in the ground plans, Thereis 
no part of this structure that is not amply 
lighted, and the windows together with the ven- 
tilation in the roof furnishes an ample supply 
of fresh air to every part of the building. Our 
Mammoth Free Plan|Book contains over 100 
illustrations and designs of houses and barns. 































Builders’ Hardware. 


i Marvelous opportunities to save 
)) Money on hardware furnishings for 
your home. _Ourstock consists of 
Door Locks. Hinges, Push_ Plates, 
Window Bolts, Springs, Hangers, 
Sash Weights, Sash Pulleys, Sash 
Cord, Latches, Wardrobe Hooks and 
all of the most modern manufact- 
uring, and firstclass in every respect. 
We can save you from 20 to 50 per cent. This 
stocx fully illustrated and described in our Mam- 
moth Catalog, which we will send free for the 
asking. Write today. 


Rust-Proof Galvanized Steel 
Roofing, Siding, Ceiling. 
Requires no painting, economical Bi} 
and easy to put on, no previous expe- 
rience necessary; absolutely guaran- 
teed, brand new, clean stock—bright 
as a dollar. 14” corrugated une 
painted steel sheets, light weight, 22” 
wide, 2 to 3 feet long, 100 
pauese Fock ... ..2ccccessee . 
Painted, same as above.....$1.95% 
14inch corrugated, galvanized, rust-proof 
steel sheets,standard weight 22 to 24 $3 25 
in. wide, 2 to 7 ft. long, 100 sq. feet. s 
y 
gs- FILL OUT THIS COUPON 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECK'NG CO. 69 
1Saw Your Page Advertisement in Green’s Fruit Grower 
I am interested in the following items:— 
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» Send FREE your Large Illustrated Catalog. Also 
send me the following additional: (Check off Book 
you want.) 
Book Heating Roof. 1000- 

of and ing Page 
Plans Pluz-bing Book Catalog! 
Dily Diaune..... 2. 0.200000 ee eee ee 
DE heh $sy heehee iGsUwenbhsnkeebebeonn cooe 








Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, III. 


count, if I would give you my order with full remittance. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, IIl. 


is a good judge of lumber. 


Modern Air Pressure Water Supply Systems at 



























Gentlemen : I now have my barn built and am much pleased with the lamber you sent me. My neigh- 
bors say it is better lumber than they can buy here at home and as Iam nowready to paint, will come again 
and get your prices on barn paint, and as you agreed in your letter to me to give me two per cent. special dis- 
Very truly yours, v 


Gentlemen: My carpenter has gone over the bill of lumber and has our house under construction and he 
He has no hesitation in saying the lumber isall right and that the finishing 


High Grade Plumbing. 

Enjoy the comforts of a City Home 
all the advantages of the modern 
bath room, laundry and kitchen. 


Air Pressure Water Works. 






prices ranging from 
$48.00 to $200. They 


are strictly new, first Water in abundance in every 
g@ class and * ae _ = part of your home. A sure pro- 
every detail. It makes tection from fire. No excuse for 


no diierence whether 
you live in the country, 
you can enjoy every 
city comfort at little 
expense. Why not in- 
vestigate this? We are 
ready to furnish you 
with all the facts free of 


you to be without one of these 
systems, The expense is very 
® small. We will loan you tools 
- and give you complete instruc- 
tions so you Can install the system yourself. 


Strictly new ,— 
anyone sells. (i 


Steam and Hot Water Heating.’ 


We furnish complete Hot. Air, Hot 
Water and Steam Heating Plants of 
every kind. It makes no difference 
whether it is an old or new 
building, we can furnish 
material at real Wrecking 
Prices. Our Special Heat- 
ing Booklet, which we send 
free to those interested, tells all 
the facts and gives much valuable 
information. Send us sketch or dia- 
gram of your building or home and & 
we will make you an estimate. 





















































in plumbing 
Our prices 
mean @ Save ingtoyouof 30 
to 60 per : cent. We can 
easily prove it if you will give us a chance, 


90c buys our special flat 
im, cast iron, white enamel 
|| Kitchen sinks, Price includes 
strainer and coupling. :$5.50 
buysan enamel bathtub. $10 
a) for a cast iron,roll rim, white 
/ enamel bath tub. $9.50 for 
our white enamel low down 
tank water closet, complete 


thing needed 


charge. All material 
material, 


fully guaranteed. We 
also have a complete 
stock of Pipe, Valves 
and fittingsat 40to0 60% 
saving. Gasoline en- 
gines at low prices. 





















Rawhide Rubber Roofing. 


Fire, hail and weather-proof. Not 
affected by heat or cold. Recommend- @ 
ed by fire underwriters, 108 ft.toa 
roll, with large headed nails and ce- 
ment for laps. Requires no coating 
after laying. Price per roll: 


1 Ply—Guaranteed 6 years .. .$1.22 
> Ply— “ “< 


= be 1.49 
3 Ply— 12 


Freight paid to IIl., Ind., Ia., Wis., , 
Ohio and Mich. Write for delivered price to 





































outfit. Iron pipeat mill prices. 





other States, and Roofing Book. 











Our Free Book of Plans. 


This,undoubtedly,isthe 
the handsomest illustrat- 
book of designs ever 
produced. Explains in 
detail ou r wonderful 
building offer whereby 


Heating and Piumbing 

om A book devoted 
exclusively tothe 
Heating and 
Plumbing ques- 
tion goes into 
every detail so 
thoroughly, re- 


ble book 


tion 
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=>:we propose to sell at a m1 garding Steam, Ready Roofing. 
= [aged genes the complete} Ee Hot Water and Examples, dia- 
=Jbill of material needed| Hot Air Heating that you grams and_ in- 


to construct houses, cottages, bunga- 


. g ri W ex y 7 
lows, barns, etc. We are leaders in will know exactly what you 


can expect from the system 


our methods and ourcomplete build-]} + ; ili idi ; 

ing proposition is the most enterpris- oct Fat eae fiz. ow gg BR aie” eo Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and Manufacturers 

ing building offer ever presented.| red ‘and determined by ex-| home builder should have — it contend 6 Cates. & our 
ij] | Vast stock of Furniture, Household G 

one of these books. It will Paehtsen, ate, Rill in the coupol 


Fill in the coupon shown elsewhere i SO- 
in this advertisement and we will ari aneiuense Ont ego Shee 


send this “Book of Plans.” cost you nothing. 


itely guaranteed. You run 
today. 


no risks, write today. 








Roofing Book. 


A most valua- 
with informa- 
regarding 


-| allkindsof Steel 
Corrugated and 


structions on how to applyall 
kinds of material, Roofing, 


Write 










Our Mammoth Free Catalog 


The Greatest Price Maker 
Ever Produced. A book of 
1,000 pages profusely il 
lustrated, A demonstra 
tion of what the Chicago 
House Wrecking 

stands for as a bargain 
center. It’s such a book 
as every buyer of mert- 
_chandise must have in his 
ossession. It shows what V 





filled 















































or her 
lines of merchandise are secured by usat 





















Office 
shown elsewhere and tell us your needs 















READ WHAT THE CHICACO HOUSE WRECKINC CO.’S CUSTOMERS SAY 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. 





, Mo. 


your favors. So far everything is holding out well. 


the house is completed, 


(Signed) T. S. WILSON, 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Il. 


, Nebr. 








prompt shipment. Am highly pleased with goods. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


Gentlemen: I received the carload of lumberand doors for House Design No. 6 O. K. and than! 


I would also like for you to send me your Plan Book for houses and barns, 
“hanking you for past favors, 


Gentlemen: The door and window arrived Saturday, Sept. 17th, all in good condition. Many thanks for 
Think I shall send you another order soon. 










, Ohio, 
you fot 












I also received your large catalogue. 
I will write you again after 
(Signed) D. D, SECOVE: 


Maine. 






Very truly yours, 
















lumber and shingles could not be beat being of super extra quality. 

There has been a number of people here to look at the lumber and the house. Some are prospective 
buyers. I wish to say I am well geasa with my building material and wish to thank you for same. 
Respectfully yours, MRS, A. W. SCHRODER. 












Respectfully, 





Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, II. = i 
Gentlemen: I saved over $600.00 on this car of lumber by ordering it of you. ours, 


Very truly 


(Signed) E, E. GARLAND. 


LEWIS MELENER. 


Iowa. 










